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The  Reader  is  requested  to  correct  the  toJlowiiig 

ERRATA. 


Page  4,  line  17,  omit  "  for". 

29,  line  6  fi-om  bottom,  for  "  those  "  read  *'  the 

33,  last  word,  for  "  worst  *'  read  "  worse  ". 

198,  line  19,  for  "  six"  read  "  five  ". 

198,  line  20,  for  "  five  "  read  "  four  ". 

289,  line  1 7,  for  "  inwards  "  read  "  inward  ". 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

THE  DECLARATION. 

"  Canst  thou  love  me  ? 

Canst  thou  love  him  will  honour  thee  ?** 

"  Accipe,  per  longos  tibi  qui  deserviat  annos, 

Accipe,  qui  pura  norit  amare  fide. 
Et  nulli  cessura  fides  ;  sine  crimine  mores  ; 

Nud'aqxie  simplicitas,  purpuredsque  pudor. 
Nou  mihi  mille  placent,  non  sum  desultor  amoris  ^ 

Tu  mihi  (si  qua  fides)  cura  perennis  eris." 

OVID.— AM.  LIB.  T.  3. 

"  She 's  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  be  wooed  ; 
She  is  a  woman — therefore  to  be  won." 

SHAKSPEAnE. 

"  Into  those  ears  of  mine, 
Those  credulous  ears,  he  pour'd  the  sweetest  words 
That  love  or  art  could  frame." 

BEAUMONT    AND    FLETCHER. 

It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  day  in  early  spring. 
Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  had  gone  to  make  a  distant  call, 
and  Emily  had  strolled  into  the  garden  to  watch  the 
expanding  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  listen  to  the  note 
of  early  birds  rejoicing  in  the  sunny  beam  ;  till  tired 
with  her  ramble,   she  wandered  at  last  into  the  ban- 
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2  THE    MEETING. 

quetting  room,  and  sat  down,  resting  her  head  upon 
her  hand.  A  book  lay  open  before  her,  but  her  thoughts 
had  wandered  far  from  the  page,  and  she  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  her  own  reflections,  that  she  did  not  notice 
a  slight  noise  behind  her ;  probably,  indeed,  uncon- 
sciously attributing  it  to  her  favourite  dog  following 
her  in  through  the  half  open  door.  But  at  last  a 
well  known  voice  pronouncing  her  name,  roused  her 
attention,  and,  starting  up,  she  beheld  standing  at  the 
door,  the  object  of  her  reverie.  Count  Waldemar. 

She  faltered  out  an  unintelligible  exclamation  of 
astonishment ;  and  the  blood,  which  for  one  moment 
had  rushed  to  her  cheeks,  now  retreated  as  rapidly  to 
her  heart ;  her  face  became  pale  as  marble,  her  limbs 
trembled  under  her,  and  she  sank  again  upon  her 
seat,  unable  to  speak.  But  Emily  never  fainted.  How- 
ever violent  might  be  the  internal  emotion  which 
shook  her  frame,  consciousness  never  forsook  her ;  and 
while  Count  Waldemar  was  hanging  over  her  in  fond 
alarm,  blaming  his  own  precipitation  and  sudden  in- 
trusion, she  struggled  to  rally  her  agitated  spirits  and 
subdue  her  emotion,  and  with  a  faint  smile  with  dif- 
ficulty articulated  that  "  the  surprise  had  overcome 
her ;"  which  she  endeavoured  to  account  for  by  say- 
ing, that  "  she  had  not  been  quite  well."  In  has- 
tily throwing  off  her  bonnet  for  air,  it  caught  and 
pulled  down  the  comb  that  supported  her  hair,  which 
fell  down  her  shoulders ;  and  these  long  beautiful 
tresses  flowing  loose,  joined  to  her  pale,  agitated  coun- 
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tenanoe  and  fine  expressive  features,  gave  her  the 
aspect  of  a  beautiful  Madonna  or  Magdalen.  Her 
smile,  her  sweetness,  her  angelic  countenance,  and 
the  enchanting  tones  of  her  voice, — that  voice  which 
gave  *'  a  very  echo  to  the  seat  where  love  is  throned," — ■ 
awakened  emotions  in  Count  Waldemar's  heart,  almost 
too  powerful  for  utterance;  but  her  altered  appear- 
ance smote  his  heart  with  alarm,  and  he  began  to 
speak  of  her  indisposition  with  the  most  tender  interest. 
But  Emily,  conscious  herself,  that  he  had  been  the 
true  cause  of  her  illness,  and  fearful  that  he  should 
suspect  it ;  made  light  of  it,  attributing  it  to  a  neglected 
cold,  and  declaring  she  was  quite  well  now  ; — "  Only 
a  little  nervous,  I  believe,"  she  added  with  a  smile. 

Count  Waldemar'^s  answer  was  uttered  in  a  tone  and 
with  a  look  which  made  her  more  nervous  still. 

To  hide  her  confusion,  and  scarcely  knowing  what 
she  said,  but  in  haste  to  say  something,  she  asked, 
when  he  had  arrived  ? 

"  This  moment.  I  left  London  the  evening  before 
last." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Emily,  secretly  wondering  what 
could  have  caused  this  extraordinary  speed,  and  look- 
ing at  him  with  surprise, — but  her  eyes  sank  beneath 
the  expressive  language  of  his. 

A  momentary  pause  ensued,  during  which  she  felt 
his  ardent  gaze. 

"  There  is  another  question  you  do  not  ask  me," 
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said  Count  Waldemar,  drawing  nearer  to  her,  "  Why 
did  I  come  ?" 

If  she  was  pale  before,  the  colour  that  now  rushed 
over  her  cheeks  rivalled  the  rose  in  brightness.  His 
tone  and  look  left  her  no  room  to  doubt  "  why  he 
had  come." 

"  Dearest  Miss  De  Cardonnell !"  he  said,  as  he 
took  her  hand  and  tenderly  pressed  it,  "  May  I — 
shall  I  tell  you,  why  I  am  come  !^' 

Emily's  assent  might  be  understood,  but  it  certainly 
was  not  expressed. 

"  I  came,""  he  continued,  "  to  ask  your  forgiveness.'" 

"  My  forgiveness  !"  she  exclaimed,  looking  up  in 
unfeigned  amazement.  "  For  what  P''  Then  suddenly 
the  idea  of  the  Baroness  Sarsfeld  struck  her  mind,  and 
with  her  usual  precipitation,  she  entertained  no  doubt 
that  he  had  come  to  solicit  f^  forgiveness  for  his 
faithlessness  to  her,  previous  to  his  marriage  with  that 
lady  ;  and  to  obtain  a  release  from  the  ties  that  in 
honour  bound  him  to  her :  perhaps  too  he  might, — 
prompted  by  the  reproaches  of  conscience, — think  it 
necessary  to  make  her  the  mockery  of  offering  a  tardy 
and  reluctant  atonement, — the  sacrifice  of  his  hand  ; 
certain  that  she  would  refuse  it ! 

These  thoughts  in  the  passage  of  a  moment  rushed 
through  her  mind,  and  abruptly  rising  and  disengag- 
ing her  hand  from  his, — with  dignity  that  well  became 
her,  she  proudly  surveyed  him,   and  somewhat  dis- 
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dainfully  repeated,  "  Forgiveness  for  what  ?    What 
have  I  to  forgive  ?" 

"  Forgive  me  ! — O  do  not  refuse  me  your  forgive- 
ness !"  exclaimed  Count  Waldemar,  throwing  himself 
at  her  feet,  taking  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  reseating 
her  with  gentle  violence — "  Refuse  me  not  your  for- 
giveness, dearest  Miss  De  Cardonnell,  for  I  cannot 
live  without  it !" 

His  impassioned  accents,  his  look,  his  words,  his 
attitude, — as  he  eloquently  continued  to  plead  for  for- 
giveness,— too  plainly  to  be  mistaken,  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  love.  All  her  suspicions  of  the  Baroness 
Sarsfeld  fled  at  once.  Again  conscious  blushes  covered 
Emily's  glowing  face, — again  her  eyes  sank  beneath 
the  ardent  tenderness  of  his,  and  strong  but  delight* 
ful  emotion  agitated  her  palpitating  heart. 

"  Rise,  Count  Waldemar ! — Rise  !""  she  exclaimed, 
"  I  entreat.'' 

"  Never  !  never,  till  I  have  obtained  your  forgive- 
ness ! — O  Emily  !  forgive  me  !" 

Once  before  only  had  he  ever  called  her  by  that 
name ;  and  the  tone  in  which  he  now  repeated  it,  as 
he  ardently  pressed  her  hand  in  his,  thrilled  to  her 
heart. 

"  Emily  !  Dear,  dear  Emily  !"  he  repeated,  "  will 
you  not  forgive  me .?" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  she  murmured  in  in- 
creasing confusion. 

"  But  you  know  not  my  offence, — you  know  not 
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that  I  have  wronged  you  beyond  all  hope  of  forgive- 
ness, except  from  your  gentle  nature  and  your  gene- 
rous kindness.  And  he  briefly  explained  how  he  had 
left  Coniston  Hall  in  the  belief  that  she  was  engaged  to 
Mr.  Torrington;  "  and  in  that  belief,"  he  said,  "  I  con- 
tinued until  the  day  before  yesterday,  when,  from  his 
avowal  of  his  attachment  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Went- 
worth,  I  discovered  my  mistake." 

Emily's  amazement  at  first  was  boundless.  The 
very  possibility  of  any  one's  supposing  that  she  had 
ever  entertained  a  thought  of  Mr.  Torrington  as  a 
lover,  had  never  occurred  to  her ;  but  that  Count 
Waldemar  should  have  believed  it,  seemed  to  her  quite 
incredible.  Indignation,  however,  predominated  over 
£very  other  feeling.  Her  cheek  turned  crimson,  but 
it  was  not  the  blush  of  love.  Hct  eye  met  his,  but 
its  glance  spoke  wounded  feeling  and  reproach.  "  And 
did  you  indeed  think  me  capable  of  carrying  on  a  clan- 
destine correspondence,  and  of  forming  a  clandestine 
engagement .?"  she  asked  indignantly.  "  Did  you 
believe  me  capable  of  such  deliberate  duplicity — such 
systematic  deceit  -P" 

"  O  call  it  not  by  such  harsh  terms  !""  he  exclaimed. 
*'  I  knew  not  what  reasons  you  might  have  for  tempo- 
rary concealment.  I  did  indeed  believe  you  to  be 
attached — engaged  to  Mr.  Torrington ;  but  that  be- 
lief was  forced  upon  me  by  what  I  overheard  you  say 
to  him — (and  which  I  told  you  at  the  time  I  had 
overheard) — and  it  was  confirmed,  as  I  understood,  by 
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your  own  subsequent  avowal.  How  then  was  it  pos- 
sible that  T  could  doubt  it,  when  I  heard  it  from  your 
own  lips  ? — No  one  else  could  have  convinced  me  of 
it.  Yet  scarcely  indeed  could  I  credit  the  evidence  of 
my  senses." 

"  What  a  deceitful,  heartless,  despicable  being," 
she  exclaimed,  "  you  must  have  thought  me  !" 

"  Never — never  !"  he  said.  "  In  fact,  excepting 
its  concealment,  your  attachment  to  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Torrington,  certainly,  could  not  be  considered  blame- 
able." 

*'  But  that  you  should  have  thought  it  possible  !" 
involuntarily  burst  from  Emily's  lips.  She  stopped 
short  in  confusion  ;  but  Count  Waldemar  understood 
her.  That  emphatic  you,  had  betrayed  how  much  she^ 
was  hurt  and  astonished  that  he  could  have  believed 
her  attached  to  another,  when  he  might  have  known 
she  was  attached  to  himself. 

The  rapture  of  his  look,  the  instantaneous  thrilling 
pressure  of  her  hand,  and  the  passionate  kisses  he  im- 
printed on  it,  sufficiently  spoke  his  conviction  of  this 
truth.  She  vainly  tried  to  disengage  her  hand.  She 
again  desired  him  to  rise. 

"  Never  !"  he  said  firmly — "  Never  !  Here  will  I 
kneel  at  your  feet  until  I  obtain  your  forgiveness." 
And  he  continued  to  implore  it  with  an  eloquence  of 
supplication  it  was  difficult  to  withstand. 

Still  she  was  silent ;  he  saw  that  deep  and  contend- 
ing emotions  agitated  her  frame,  but  her  averted  face 
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was   concealed   by  her   hand,   which  rested   on   the 
table. 

"  Emily  !  will  you  not  speak  to  me  ?  Will  you  not 
even  deign  to  look  at  me  ? — Look  up  at  me,  dearest 
Emily  !"  he  said,  gently  drawing  her  hand  away  from 
her  face.  "  Look  up  at  me,  and  say  that  you  will 
forgive  me !" 

"  I  cannot  say  it.  I  cannot  forgive  it, — or  at  least 
I  cannot  forget  it.  You  could  have  no  esteem  for  me 
since  you  doubted  my  truth  and  honour."" 

"  No,  never,  never  ! — Too  well  did  I  know  your 
rectitude  of  purpose  and  purity  of  soul.  Emily  !  if 
I  had  doubted  your  truth  and  honour,  I  should  not 
have  suffered  as  I  have  done — loved  as  I  have  done  !"" 

The  tone  of  voice,  the  look  with  which  he  pro- 
nounced these  last  words, — the  first  declaration  of  his 
love, — thrilled  to  her  heart,  and  brought  burning 
blushes  over  her  cheeks. 

"  O  Emily  !'"  he  passionately  exclaimed,  "  reduce 
me  not  to  misery — leave  me  not  to  despair  !  Punish 
me  as  you  please ^ — I  deserve  it  all ;  but  forgive  me. 
O !  if  my  whole  life  can  atone  for  this  first — this  last 
offence,  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  obtain  the  boon  I 
seek.  Forgive  me,  dearest  Emily,  forgive  me,  I  en- 
treat— I  implore  !  Never  indeed  can  I  forgive  myself; 
but  at  least  my  crime  has  brought  its  own  punishment. 
O  if  you  knew  the  misery  I  have  suffered  under  this 
mistaken  belief,  you  would  pity  me,  and  forgive  me  !'' 

Count  VValdemar^s  eloquent  and  passionate  plead- 
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ing  was  not  to  be  heard  in  vain.  Deeply  hurt  as 
Emily  had  felt  at  his  unfounded  suspicions,  she  was 
conscious  how  much  she  herself  had  been  to  blame  by 
confirming  his  misapprehension  with  thoughtless  pre- 
cipitation, without  ascertaining  explicitly  what  it  was 
that  he  had  overheard.  A  single  word  from  her  would 
have  undeceived  him,  and  saved  them  both  from  un- 
speakable misery.  She  could  not  hear  unmoved  his 
ardent  supplications,  his  passionate  eloquence  ; — and 
she  pronounced  his  pardon,  and  at  the  same  moment 
desired  him  to  rise. 

He  answered  only  by  pressing  both  her  hands  in 
his  with  a  fervour  which  thrilled  through  her  frame, 
and  covering  them  with  passionate  kisses  ;  he  raised 
his  head  only  to  look  up  into  her  face  with  eyes  of, 
ardent,  devoted  love, — eyes  whose  melting  tenderness 
and  passion  she  could  not  support; — then  bending 
down,  again  and  again  his  lips  imprinted  fervent 
kisses  upon  her  hands. 

Covered  with  confusion,  she  again  desired  him  to 
rise. 

"  No,  no  !—  Let  me  stay  at  your  feet  It  is  my 
fittest — my  safest  place." 

And  it  was  his  safest  place  ;  for  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty he  could  refrain  from  clasping  her  to  his  heart. 
But  at  her  feet  he  was  safe  from  all  risk  of  offending 
her  sensitive  delicacy.  There,  too,  he  could  better 
meet  the  glance  of  her  love-lighted  eye,  watch  her 
kindling  blushes,  and  read  in  her  speaking  counten- 
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ance  the  conflict  between  devoted  love  and  genuine 
modesty,  which  agitated  her  bosom.  Again,  however, 
she  insisted  upon  his  rising. 

"  Do  not  bid  me  rise  !"  he  said. 

"  But  that  is  the  condition,"  she  said  with  a  smile. 

"  The  condition  of  your  forgiveness  !"  he  said, 
laughing  and  rising.     "  Then  I  must  obey." 

"  Y  ou  know  you  extorted  it  from  me,  only  because 
you  would  not  get  up  without  it,"  she  said,  laughing 
archly. 

"  Only  because  !"  he  repeated  in  the  same  tone, 
and  imperceptibly  drawing  his  chair  close  to  hers,  he 
again  seized  her  hand  which  was  the  farthest  from 
him,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  "  Only  because  I 
would  not  rise  without  it !  Traitress  !  Then  you  do 
not  forgive  me  from  your  heart,  after  all  T^ 

"  I  think  I  ought  not." 

"  But  you  do  ! — Say  that  you  do  !  Tell  me  that 
you  do  forgive  me  from  your  heart !" 

"  I  do  forgive  you  from  my  heart,"  she  said,  with 
emotion. 

He  fervently  kissed  her  hand.  "  And  will  you 
again  forgive  me  if  I  again  offend  .'^" 

"  No  !  Certainly  not." 

"  Yet  I  will  try.  Yes,  Emily  !  dearest  Emily  !"  he 
exclaimed  with  deep  emotion,  as  he  gently  drew  her  to 
him ;  "  scarcely  am  I  forgiven  one  trespass,  and  I 
am  going  to  commit  another.  I  have  more,  much 
more  to  confess.     If  you  thought  me  unpardonable 
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in  supposing  it  possible  that  you  were  attached  to  Mr. 
Torrington,  what  will  you  say  when  I  confess,  that 
but  for  that  belief,  I  should  have  had  the  presump- 
tion to  hope  that  you  were  not  indifferent, — not  at  least 
wholly  insensible  to  the  ardent  and  devoted  love  of  a 
heart  which  you  must  long  have  seen  has  been  all  your 
own,  and  which  lives  but  to  love  and  adore  you — as 
woman  was  never  loved  by  man  ! — O  Emily  !  bless 
me  with  your  love  !  Bless  me  with  that  treasure  which 
alone  on  earth  my  heart  covets — yourself !  Without 
you  I  may  indeed  live,  and  drag  on  the  weary  burden 
of  life  ;  but  it  will  be  as  he  should  live  whose  soul  was 
departed  from  his  body ; — for  you  are  the  soul  of  my 
existence.  AVithout  you,  life  would  be  only  one  long 
scene  of  misery :  with  you,  O  my  lot  will  indeed  be 
blest,  beyond  all  hope  of  human  happiness  !  O  Emily  ! 
dearest,  loveliest,  most  beloved  of  women  ! — Will  you 
be  mine  ! — my  own — my  love — my  wife  !" 

He  paused  for  a  moment.  She  was  silent,  but  it 
was  "  silence  that  speaks."  The  heaving  of  her  bosom, 
the  hand  that  trembled  in  the  thrilling  pressure  of 
his,  and  the  deep  blushes  that  suffused  her  half 
averted  face,  were  far  more  eloquent  than  words.  He 
drew  her  closer  to  him,  and  his  lips  imprinted  the 
passionate  kisses  of  love  upon  the  hands  he  held 
in  his.  She  tried  to  disengage  herself  from  him. 
"  Let  me  love  you,  Emily  !"  he  said  in  a  tone  of 
the  most  passionate  tenderness.  "  O  let  me  love 
you.     I  ask  you  not  yet  to  love  me ;   but  say  only 
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that  you  will  let  me  seek  to  win  your  love  ! — Let  me 
love  you,  Emily  !  Tell  me  that  you  will  let  me  love 
you  !^' 

Burning  blushes  broke  over  her  face,  neck,  and 
temples.  "  Nay,  turn  not  from  me  !"  he  exclaimed, 
"  dearest  and  most  beloved  Emily  !  Speak  to  me ! 
Tell  me  that  you  will  let  me  love  you !" 

But  her  uncontrollable  confusion,  and  the  emotion 
that  agitated  her  bosom,  rendered  her  unable  to  speak. 
He  saw  she  could  not.  His  eyes  sought  hers,  but 
they  were  averted  from  him. 

"  Then  turn  to  me ! — Look  at  me,  my  own  be- 
loved, adored  Emily  !  that  I  may  read  your  answer 
in  those  dear  eyes  !"  And  gently  drawing  her  round, 
he  continued  to  implore  her  to  look  up  at  him.  She 
raised  her  downcast  eyes,  beaming  with  love  and  ten- 
derness to  his,  for  one  moment.  But  that  single 
glance  sufficed.  He  passionately  pressed  her  to  his 
heart,  and  sealed  his  love  and  happiness  upon  her 
lips.  His  arm  sustained  her ;  she  leaned  against  him 
for  support.  She  hid  her  blushing  face  upon  his 
shoulder.  She  seemed  to  seek  protection  from  his 
ardent  caresses  even  in  himself.  No  longer  resisting, 
no  longer  fearing,  she  trusted  herself  entirely  to  him. 
Not  for  worlds  would  he  have  abused  the  confidence 
he  felt  she  placed  in  him,  or  violated,  even  in  the 
fervour  of  passion,  the  deep  respect  he  owed  her.  His 
arm  encirled  her  waist,  his  hand  locked  hers  in  its 
fervent  pressure,  while  he  poured  forth  all  the  long 
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pent-up  tide  of  impassioned  tenderness  which  filled 
his  heart.  With  all  the  eloquence  of  love,  he  painted 
his  hopes,  his  fears,  his- doubts,  his  difficulties — all 
the  long  history  of  his  attachment — including  his 
late  misery  and  despair,  and  his  present  hopes  and 
happiness.  Hours  passed  away  unheeded  in  delight- 
ful retrospection,  and  still  more  delightful  anticipa- 
tion. But  when  he  pressed  her  upon  the  subject  most 
deeply  interesting  to  him— that  of  marriage, — she 
could  only  reply  dejectedly,  ''  My  father  and  mother  ! 
Alas  !  how  can  I  leave  them  !" 

"  You  shall  not  be  separated  from  them,  dearest 
Emily  !"  said  he.  "  Will  they  not  be  my  father  and 
mother — dear  to  me,  nay  dearer  than  my  own,  because 
they  are  yours  ? — Is  not  your  country  my  country  ?^ 
The  land,  if  not  of  my  birth,  of  my  adoption  !  The 
land  of  my  childhood — of  my  boyish  predilections,  my 
early  friendships — my  hopes,  my  happiness,  and  my 
love  !  True,  I  have  another  country  and  other  duties 
to  perform.  But  none  that  require  permanent  resi- 
dence. I  must  go  to  Norway,  but  I  will  return  to 
England.  I  have  found  means  to  make  my  tenants 
happy,  contented,  respectable,  and  independent.  I 
have  besides  a  most  excellent  and  intelligent  agent, 
upon  whose  benevolence,  usefulness,  and  zeal,  in 
forwarding  my  views,  I  can  fully  depend.  My  duties 
as  a  landholder,  therefore,  I  can  certainly  discharge 
without  chaining  myself,  Hke  a  serf,  to  the  soil.  As 
a  citizen,  alas !  I  have  no  duties ;  for  in  a  despotic 
government  political  usefulness  is  impossible,  and  the 
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pitiful  intrigues  of  the  court  I  dislike  and  despise — 
Never  will  I  be  a  courtier  ! — No,  Emily  !  go  where  I 
will,  in  England  will  be  my  home,  and  my  heart  f 

Emily's  looks  even  more  than  her  words  expressed 
her  deep  sense  of  his  generosity,  which  was  ready  for 
her  sake  to  sacrifice  home,  prospects,  and  country. 
Still  she  entertained  doubts  of  her  father  and  mother's 
consent. 

Count  Waldemar  smiled.  He  well  knew  that 
the  dearest  wish  of  their  hearts  was  her  happiness, 
and  that  to  ensure  it,  they  would  consent  to  any 
sacrifice.  "  Once  assured  of  your  love,  dearest  Emily," 
he  said,  "  of  all  else  I  feel  secure.  But  of  that  you 
have  as  yet  given  me  no  assurance.  Never  have  your 
lips  breathed  one  word  in  answer  to  my  prayer.  You 
have  allowed  me  to  hope  it — perhaps  to  divine  it, — but 
never  have  you  said  it.  Dear,  dear  Emily  !  tell  me  you 
will  love  me  ? — Give  me  the  exquisite  delight  of  hear- 
ing from  those  dear  lips  the  transporting  assurance 
that  you  will  love  me  !" 

Emily  was  too  ingenuous  and  too  noble  minded  to 
wish  for  one  moment  to  conceal  from  him  the  love 
which  filled  her  heart.  She  was  above  all  dissimula- 
tion and  all  affectation ;  yet  she  could  not,  without 
extreme  embarrassment  and  confusion,  avow  her  love 
to  him  in  words.  But  at  last  his  tender  importunities 
drew  from  her  the  confession,  reluctant  only  from 
genuine  modesty,  which  he  so  ardently  desired,  and 
with  blushes  she  murmured  the  avowal  he  longed  to 
hear. 
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Count  Waldemar's  answer  may  be  imagined.  It 
was  not  in  words,  though  given  by  his  lips. 

The  gong  resounding  the  first  warning  for  dinner,  at 
length  reminded  Emily  that  it  was  time  to  return  to 
the  house.  The  first  glimpse  of  their  countenances, 
as  they  entered  the  door,  was  sufficient  to  explain  to 
Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  what  had  passed.  She  had  been 
returned  some  time  from  her  drive  ;  but  hearing 
that  Count  Waldemar  had  arrived  in  her  absence, 
and  had,  without  even  entering  the  house,  gone  into 
the  grounds  in  search  of  Miss  De  Cardonnell,  she 
wisely  conceived  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  wait  for 
their  spontaneous  re-appearance. 

Emily  entered  the  library  with  him,  but  almost  in« 
stantly  disappeared,  while  her  mother  welcomed  Coun^ 
Waldemar  with  sincere  joy,  and  asked  when  he  had 
left  London  ? 

"  On  Monday  evening.'' 

"  On  Monday  ! — Why  you  must  have  come  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind  !" 

"  No :  on  the  wings  of  love,"  said  Count  Walde- 
mar, smiling. 

"  And  pray,  my  very  good  friend,  may  I  ask  what 
was  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  haste  .^'' 

"  Why  did  I  come  so  fast  ?  or  why  did  I  come 
at  all?"  said  Count  Waldemar,  smiling.  "  The 
very  questions  that  I  asked  Miss  De  Cardonnell  why 
she  did  not  ask  me ;  and  which  uncatechiscd  I  was 
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obliged  to  answer  to  her  ; — but  allow  me  to  explain  to 
you — ^" 

"  I  beseech  you  not  !'"*  interrupted  Mrs.  De  Car- 
donnell.  "  I  hold  explanations  in  mortal  dread  just 
at  the  hour  of  dinner, — and  it  will  be  on  the  table  in 
ten  minutes, — so  that  I  entreat  you  to  spare  me.  Let 
us  dine,  and  then  explain  !" 

Count  Waldemar  laughed,  and  went  to  dress. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

"  TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  BE  ? " 

"  Thy  rosy  blush  and  meaning  eye, 
Thy  virgin  voice  of  melody, 

Are  ever  present  to  my  heart ; 
Thy  maiden  voavs  shall  yet  be  mine, 
My  thrilling  hand  shall  meet  with  thine. 

And  never,  never  part  !" 


CAMPBELL. 


"  I  shall  be  married  shortly, — to  one,  who  never  will  give  cause  I 
should  suspect  him  to  forsake  me, — a  constant  lover." 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Count  Waldemar''s  explanation  with  Mrs.  De  Car- 
domiell  was  long  and  interesting.  High  as  he  stood 
in  her  estimation, — far  beyond  every  other  young 
man, — singularly  qualified  as  she  knew  him  to  be  to 
make  her  daughter  happy,  and  convinced  as  she  was 
that  not  only  were  Emily's  affections  irrevocably  en- 
gaged to  him,  and  that  she  never  would  marry  any 
other,  but  that  she  would  be  miserable  unless  united 
to  him ;  still  she  could  not  contemplate,  without  the 
most  painful  emotion,  the  prospect  of  her  union  with 

VOL.  III.  c 
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an  alien  and  a  foreigner  ; — and  too  well  did  a  mother's 
foreboding  heart  foresee  the  cares,  and  anxieties,  and 
sorrows,  and  trials,  that  must  await  herself,  when 
another  country  become  her  daughter's  natural  home. 
Count  Waldemar  eagerly  detailed  to  her  his  plans 
and  intentions  to  make  England  his  chief  residence. 
Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  shook  her  head.  ''  Conflicting 
claims  and  conflicting  duties,"  she  said,  "  will  pre- 
vent your  having  the  comfort  of  a  settled  home  in 
either  country.  Besides  it  may  do  very  well  at  first 
for  Emily  to  accompany  you  backwards  and  forwards 
between  Norway  and  Coniston,  but  in  a  few  years  that 
may  be  very  different.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  trans- 
port a  family  of  young  children  over  distant  lands 
and  seas." 

But  to  Count  Waldemar's  sanguine  spirit  every 
difiiculty  was  surmounted  as  soon  as  named.  His 
visits  would  be  "  few  and  far  between ;"  and  never 
would  he  wish  Emily  to  accompany  him  unless  it  was 
her  own  unbiassed  choice. 

"  And  never  will  she  choose  to  stay  behind,  as  you 
well  know,"  said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell. 

"  Never,  above  all,"  he  said,  "  would  he  consent 
to  expose  her  to  difficulty  or  hardship.  I  cannot 
altogether  renounce  my  country,"  he  concluded  with 
a  smile,  "  and  I  know  you  would  not  wish  it ; — but 
any  thing — every  thing  short  of  that,  I  will  do." 

Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  felt  convinced  that  Emily's 
happiness  was,  and  always  would  be,  dearer  to  him 
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than  his  own.  Without  hesitation,  though  with  a 
sigh,  she  gave  her  unquaUfied  and  cordial  assent  to 
her  daughter''s  union  with  him.  Still  she  could  not 
resist  exclaiming,  "  O  Count  Waldemar  !  would  that 
you  had  been  a  humble  Englishman,  instead  of  a  noble 
Dane  !" 

"  Would  that  I  had  been  any  thing  that  you  wish 
me,"  he  said,  smiling.  "  But  I  am  an  Englishman 
in  every  thing  but  the  name." 

General  De  Cardonnell  was  expected  daily,  almost 
hourly.  The  intelligence  of  Emily's  indisposition 
had  determined  him  to  come  direct  to  Lancashire 
from  Ireland.  But  an  urgent  summons  from  the 
Horse  Guards  obliged  him  to  change  his  plan,  and  to 
proceed  via  London,  where  he  only  remained  two 
mornings,  and  then  posted  down  to  Coniston ;  not 
however  quite  with  so  much  expedition  as  Count  Wal- 
demar had  done. 

"  Why,  Emily  !  you  little  cheat !"  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  affectionately  kissed  her  blooming  cheek.  "  Ex- 
cept that  you  are  thinner,  I  never  saw  you  look  better 
in  my  life  !  What  a  little  arch  deceiver  you  must 
have  been, — or  else  what  a  wonderful  physician 
Dr.  Doran  must  have  proved,  to  have  worked  such  a 
rapid  cure !" 

"  Here  comes  the  physician  that  worked  the  cure," 
said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  as  Count  Waldemar  passed 
the  window. 

He  saw  General  De  Cardonnell — smiled,  and  was 
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in  the  room  in  a  moment.  Count  Waldemar's  coun- 
tenance radiant  with  joy,  and  Emily's  blushes,  were 
sufficient  information  to  her  father  of  the  state  of 
affairs.  When  afterwards  more  fully  informed  by  Mrs. 
De  Cardonnell  of  Count  Waldemar's  proposal  and 
Emily's  attachment,  he  sighed  deeply,  and  seemed 
lost  in  painful  reflection.  "  Of  course  it  must  be  so," 
he  said.  "  If  she  loves  him,  she  must  marry  him  ; 
and  never  could  she  have  placed  her  affections  upon  a 
man  more  deserving  of  her.  But  I  wish  he  had  been 
any  thing  but  what  he  is." 

"  You  wish  I  had  been  any  thing  but  what  I  am  !" 
exclaimed  Count  Waldemar,  who  just  entered  the 
room  in  time  to  hear  his  last  words.  "  My  dear 
sir  ! " 

"  I  do ;  I  wish  you  had  been  any  thing  but  a  Dane — 
a  Frenchman,  a  Dutchman,  a  German,  a  Pole,  a 
Russian, — or  even  a  Turk." 

"  But  why,  my  dear  sir .?"  said  Count  Waldemar, 
laughing.  "  Above  all,  why  do  you  wish  I  had  been 
a  Turk .?" 

"  Because  the  Turks  are  our  very  ancient  and  par- 
ticular allies,  and  there  is  not  the  smallest  chance  of 
our  ever  going  to  war  with  them,  nor  with  any  other 
neutral  nation,  except  it  be  yours." 

"  But  surely,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  "  it 
would  have  been  worse  had  Count  Waldemar  been  a 
Frenchman  ?  " 

"  No ;  for  then,  in  the  first  place,"  said  General 
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De  Cardonnell,  smiling,  "  we  should  never  have  seen 
his  face ;  and  secondly,  Count,  if  you  had  been  a 
Frenchman,  you  never  would  have  drawn  your  sword 
in  support  of  her  Corsican  leader's  bloody  schemes  of 
universal  conquest.  Therefore,  you,  personally  never 
would  have  fought  against  us.  But  if  we  go  to  war 
with  Denmark,  you  will  fight  for  your  country,  and 
against  ours." 

"  God  forbid  !''  exclaimed  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell. 

"But,  my  dear  sir,"'  said  Count  VValdemar,  " surely 
there  is  not  the  smallest  probability  of  this  country 
going  to  war  with  Denmark  !" 

"  I  don 't  know  that,"  said  General  De  Cardonnell, 
thoughtfully.  *'  The  intrigues  of  France  may  easily 
embroil  us  with  Denmark."  But  he  evaded  entering 
further  into  his  grounds  of  fear. 

"  At  all  events,  I  can  fancy  no  possible  contingency 
that  could  make  me  personally  fight  against  England," 
said  Count  Waldemar.  "  If  our  Crown  Prince,  or 
rather  his  ministers, — including  my  respected  father, 
see  fit  to  run  into  an  unjust  and  unnecessary  war,  in 
order  to  support  the  grasping  and  ambitious  designs 
of  France, — most  assuredly  I  shall  not  hold  myself 
bound  to  go  and  fight  their  battles." 

"  Well,  it  is  useless  to  anticipate  evil,"  said  Gene- 
ral De  Cardonnell,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  wish,  however, 
you  had  been ^"  He  abruptly  stopped  short. 

"  You  wish    I  had   been — at  the  bottom  of  the 
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Red  Sea,  I  suppose,'''  said  Count  Waldemar,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  Why ^"  said  General  De  Cardonnell,  spor- 
tively, and  dwelling  long  on  the  word,  as  if  he  was 
considering  about  it.  "  Why— no, — I  rather  think, 
not  r  and  laughing,  they  separated. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

LOVERS. 

*'  What  is  life  when  wanting  love  ? 
Night  without  a  morning : 
Love  's  the  cloudless  summer  sun, 
Nature  gay  adorning." 

BURNS. 

*'  Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her,  she  is  thine  own." 

THE  TEMPEST* 

"  What  cruel  correspondent  is  that,  dear  Emily j^' 
said  Count  Waldemar,  one  morning  after  breakfast,  as 
he  sat  watching  her  while  she  was  reading  a  letter 
which  seemed  deeply  to  interest  her.  "  What  cruel 
correspondent  is  that,  whose  letter  has  brought  these 
tears  into  your  eyes  .?*" 

She  smiled  through  the  brilliant  drops  as  she  looked 
up  at  him,  and  said  with  emotion,  "  It  is  you  who 
have  caused  them."" 

"  I ! — God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  cause  you  a 
single  tear  !''  he  said,  as  unreproved  he  tenderly  kissed 
them  away.  "  Tell  me,  dearest  Emily,  how  have  I 
caused  this  emotion,  which  yet  seems  to  partake  as 
much  of  pleasure  as  of  pain  .?" 

'*  You  never  told  me,"  she  said,  "  what  I  have 
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just  learned  by  this  letter  from  Elizabeth — that  it  was 
you  who  obtained  the  living  for  Mr.  Torrington." 

"  No! — Why  should  I  have  told  you  so,  dearest 
Emily?  I  have  had  '  matter  more  attractive'  to 
think  of,  and  speak  of." 

"  And  when  you  took  all  this  pains  to  procure  him 
this  living,  you  thought  it  was  for  me  ; — that  I  was  to 
marry  him ! " 

"  I  did ;  but  the  very  remembrance  of  that  belief 
is  hateful — horrible  to  me: — so  never  let  us  think  of 
it  more.  However,  I  hope  you  will  allow,"  he  added, 
smiling,  "  that  I  was  very  disinterested  to  do  my  best 
to  marry  you  to  my  rival." 

"  I  think  you  were  very,  very  generous,"  she  said 
with  emotion,  "  to  return  good  for  evil,  and  do  so 

much  for  one  so  worthless " 

''  Emily !"  interrupted  Count  Waldemar,  in  a  tone 
of  reproach. 

"  Yes — for  one  so  worthless  as  I  must  have  been, 
if  I  had  been  engaged  to  Mr.  Torrington.  I  knew 
not  till  now  how  generously  you  had  acted." 

"  I  had  no  merit  in  it,"  said  Count  Waldemar ;  "  for 
I  was  capable  of  enjoying  no  other  happiness  than  that 
of  promoting  your's.  But  my  generosity — if  you 
choose  to  call  it  so — brought  its  own  reward.  For 
had  I  not  obtained  the  living  for  Mr.  Torrington,  I 
should  never  have  discovered  that  his  attachment  was 
to  your  cousin — not  yourself." 

"No,  never: — that  is  true: — for  they  could  not 
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have  married;  and  as  their  attachment  was  secret, 
you  never  could  have  heard  of  it ; — at  least,  not  for 
years."''' 

"And  in  a  few  weeks  I  should  have  returned  to 
Denmark  with  my  father,*"  said  Count  Waldemar. 

"  And  T  should  never  have  seen  you  more,"  said 
Emily,  turning  pale.  "  Good  Heavens  !  what  an  es- 
cape I  have  had,  and  how  little  did  I  deserve  it!" 

"  Emily,  dear  Emily!"  cried  Count  Waldemar, 
pressing  her  to  his  heart  in  rapture,  "  tell  me  then, — 
would  you  not  have  been  happy  had  you  never  seen 
me  more.?" 

"  Happy! — I  should  have  been — I  was — most  mi- 
serable." 

Enraptured,  he  covered  her  hand  with  kisses,  ai^d 
drew  from  her  a  full  confession  of  the  anguish  she  had 
felt  at  his  sudden  and  total  desertion  ;  while,  as  he 
listened,  joy  sparkled  in  his  eyes  and  broke  from  his 
tongue. 

"  You  inhuman  man !"  said  Emily,  smiling ;  "  how 
can  you  exult  thus  wantonly  to  hear  of  my  misery  ?" 

"  Because  from  your  past  misery  flows  my  present 
happiness,  dearest  Emily! — Because  it  proves  you 
loved  me.  But  never  more,  I  trust,  shall  I  cause  you 
one  moment's  sorrow." 

Alas !  he  little  knew  the  future  hours  and  days  of 
anguish  which  he  was  destined  to  occasion  her! — 
But 

"  Heaven  in  its  mercy  hides  the  book  of  fate ;" 
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and  Emily  smiled  upon  him,  unconscious  of  ap- 
proaching evil,  and  indulging  anticipations  only  of 
unclouded  happiness.  She  asked  him  "  if  he  should 
still  go  to  Denmark  with  his  father  .^" 

"  That  depends  upon  you,  dear  Emily.  Not  un- 
less you  wish  it.  Not  without  you,  certainly,"  he 
added,  smiling. 

"  But  you  would  have  gone — if '' 

"  If  I  had  lost  you,  Emily,  I  would  have  left  Eng- 
land for  ever." 

"  And  married  the  Baroness  Sarsfeld.?"  she  said 
timidly,  and  blushing  deeply. 

It  was  the  first  time  her  name  had  been  mentioned. 

"  No,  Emily — never!"  said  Count  Waldemar,  ten- 
derly, and  drawing  her  to  him.  "  Never  would  I 
have  married  another.  O,  Emily !  you  know  not  how 
completely  the  love  that  fills  my  heart  for  you  is  an 
individual  passion, — felt  for  you,  and  you  alone ; — or 
you  would  know  that  I  never  could  have  loved  an- 
other. No,  Emily:  almost  ever  since  I  first  knew 
you,  my  heart  has  been  your's,  and  your"'s  alone ; — 
and  even  when  I  believed  that  you  had  sported  with 
my  affections — that  your  own  were  given  to  another, 
and  that  you  were  lost  to  me  for  ever ; — even  then  I 
loved  you  :  passionately,  devotedly  loved  you : — and 
through  evil  report  and  good  report, — through  hope 
and  despair, — through  weal  and  woe, — through  years 
of  absence  and  sorrow, — in  life  and  in  death, — I 
should  still  have  loved  you. No,  Emily,  your  dear 
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image  reigns  exclusively  in  my  breast,  and  no  other 
can  find  entrance  there." 

Emily  was  deeply  touched  by  this  depth  of  fervour 
and  feeling,  which  brought  with  it  irresistible  convic- 
tion of  its  truth.     After  a  pause  she  said, 

"  But  when  you  thought  me  such  a  heartless,  self- 
ish, contemptible  coquette " 

"  Emily,  I  never  did  think  so.  Vainly  did  I  try 
to  do  so,  and  reproached  my  own  weakness  for  still 
adoring  you.  But  even  when  my  judgement  con- 
demned, my  heart  acquitted  you.  I  never  could 
compel  myself  to  impute  blame  to  you,  or  think  of  you 
except  as  a  being  of  pure  and  perfect  excellence.'"* 

"  Pray  pursue  that  plan  still,"  said  Emily,  archly 
laughing.  "  Pray  continue  always  to  believe  in  my 
'  perfect  excellence,' — and  to  think  it  quite  impossible 
that  I  can  do  wrong!" 

"  Sarcastic  girl!"  exclaimed  Count  Waldemar, 
"  thus  will  I  seal  up  those  dear  lips." 

It  was  a  retort  which  Emily  did  not  expect,  and 
she  coloured  "  celestial  rosy  red;"  but  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that  her  blushing  reproof  awakened  much  peni- 
tence in  her  lover.     Some  time  afterwards  she  began, 

"  Pray,  Count  Waldemar " 

"  And  pray,  dearest  Emily,"  interrupted  he,  with 
a  smile,  as  he  fondly  took  her  hand,  "  pray  never  call 
me  Count  Waldemar  again." 

"  No ! — why  what  should  I  call  you  .^"  'she  said, 
looking  up  with  a  face  of  innocent  surprise. 
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"  Call  me  by  my  name ;  not  Count,  as  if  I  were  a 
perfect  stranger — as  you  did  the  first  day  I  ever  saw 
you.     Call  me  Conrad.'' 

"  Conrad! — a  beautiful  and  most  romantic  name! 
But  then  I  don't  know  you  by  the  name  of  Conrad. 
I  never  think  of  you  as  Conrad.  I  never  shall  be  able 
to  call  you  Conrad." 

"  Never!"  he  said,  with  an  arch  smile,  as  he 
pressed  her  hand  in  his,  and  looked  full  into  her  eyes, 
with  a  look  of  the  most  expressive  meaning.  "  Never  ! 
' — not  when  you  are  married  to  me,  Emily .?" 

Emily's  conscious  blushes  were  her  only  reply. 

"  Surely,  dearest  Emily,"  he  continued, ''  you  don't 
mean  to  call  me  Cou7it  Waldemar  then.^" 

Emily  blushed  deeper  still,  and  laughed;  and  at 
his  reiterated  request  she  promised  she  would  try  to 
call  him  Conrad.  But  she  did  not  succeed.  In  the 
ardour  and  interest  of  conversation,  she  twice  called 
him  Count  Waldemar. 

"  I  cannot  remember  it,"  she  said,  laughing. 

"  I  could  teach  you  to  remember  it,  dearest  Emily," 
he  said,  with  a  smile  and  a  peculiar  expression  of 
countenance,  "  if  you  would  let  me." 

"  By  all  means,"  she  innocently  said.     "  Pray  do." 

"  I  will,  if  you  ever  forget  it  again,"  he  said,  with 
a  smile. 

They  talked  on,  and  in  a  few  minutes  again  she 
called  him  Count  Waldemar,  and  instantly  her  lips 
were  sealed  with  a  fervent  kiss.     Before  she  could  re- 
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cover  from  her  astonishment,  or  express  her  displea- 
sure, he  said,  "  This  is  the  only  way  I  can  teach  you 
to  remember,  dear  Emily !  Every  time  you  call  me 
Count  Waldemar  I  will  stop  that  dear  mouth  witli 
kisses.  You  know  you  gave  me  leave  to  teach  you  to 
remember  to  call  me  Conrad." 

Amidst  her  blushes,  Emily,  though  half  angry, 
could  not  help  laughing. 

"  I  think  I  shall  never  forget  it  now,"'  she  said. 

"  And  now  I  hope  you  will  never  remember  it,''"' 
said  Count  Waldemar. 

They  talked  over  every  particular  of  their  early  ac- 
quaintance from  its  first  commencement,  and  Emily 
was  highly  amused  when  she  heard  of  the  jealousy 
which  he  had  conceived  against  Mr.  Torrington,  even 
from  their  first  meeting  in  the  valley;  and  which,  un- 
suspected by  her,  but  fostered  by  the  arts  of  Miss 
Lydia,  had  gradually  increased,  in  consequence  of 
their  private  interviews  and  correspondence,  until  it 
received  its  full  and  final  confirmation  in  the  supposed 
discovery  of  their  engagement. 

"  But  after  all,  you  see  I  was  not  very  far  wrong 
in  supposing  that  the  subject  of  thapg  interminable  con- 
versations and  voluminous  correspondence  which  you 
carried  on  with  Mr.  Torrington  could  be  nothing  but 
love ;  for  though  not  your  own,  it  was  a  love  affair." 

"  Love!"  exclaimed  Emily;  *'  it  was  Latin." 

"  Latin ! "  repeated  the  Count,  in  still  greater  asto- 
nishment. 
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"  Yes,  Latin  -.—long  Latin  lessons  were  the  subject 
of  our  interviews,  and  long  Latin  exercises  of  our  cor- 
respondence." 

"  Then  the  paper  you  gave  Mr.  Torrington  that 

day  in  the  valley '' 

"  Ah!  I  did  not  think  you  had  seen  that!     It  was 
my  Latin  verses  for  correction ;  and  that  which  I  re- 
ceived from  him  was  my  last  exercise  corrected/' 
"  And  the  thick  packet  you  sent  to  him  from  Es- 

thwaite  Court '' 

"  Was  a  whole  parcel  of  Latin  exercises  for  correc- 
tion. For  the  Latin  fit  was  full  upon  me  then,  and  I 
used  to  write  and  read  it  every  morning  before  break- 
fast. Certainly  1  did  not  like  it  to  be  known,  for  fear 
of  being  laughed  at.  I  had  kept  it  a  profound  secret 
even  from  my  mother,  because  I  wanted  to  surprise 
her  with  my  new  acquisition.  And  so  I  did ; — for  I 
informed  her  of  it  in  a  pompous  Latin  letter  of  my 
own  composition, — to  her  inexpressible  astonishment. 
But  that  was  before  Christmas." 

"  And  was  it  then  to  take  your  Latin  lessons,  that 
you  used  to  go  away  with  Mr.  Torrington  to  another 
room  with  so  much  mystery,  whenever  he  called,  be- 
fore I  last  went  away?" 

"  Why  that  was  the  ostensible  reason  at  least. 
When  you  were  first  laid  up,  Latin  lessons  and  all  else 
were  forgotten,  in  my  anxiety  for  your  recovery.  It 
was  only  when  you  were  convalescent  that  we  resumed 
them  ;  and  then  they  were  little  more  than  a  pretence, 
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that  Mr.  Torrington  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  news  from  me  of  Elizabeth,  from  whom  I  had 
constant  letters  :  for  I  studied  Latin  very  little  then,"' 
she  added,  with  a  smile. 

"  O  that  I  had  but  known  that  he  was  teaching 
you  Latin!"  said  Count  Waldemar.  "I  should 
then  have  been  at  no  loss  to  account  for  your  private 
interviews  and  correspondence." 

"  My  only  reason  for  making  any  mystery  of  it 
then,"  said  Emily,  "  was,  that  I  was  afraid  Miss 
Lydia  Wentworth  would  discover  it — and  I  dreaded 
her  ill-natured  remarks.  But  surely  you  did  discover 
that  I  knew  Latin." 

"  Yes — I  knew  it.  I  cculd  not  but  discover,  when 
I  was  teaching  you  German,  dear  Emily,  that  you 
knew  Latin, — and  knew  it  so  thoroughly,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  suppose  that  you  were  taking 
lessons  in  it.  I  was  afraid  Mr.  Torrington  was  giving 
you  lessons  in  a  very  different  language — the  language 
of  love." 

"  No ; — it  was  my  German  master  who  taught  me 
that,"  said  Emily,  with  an  arch  glance  and  a  blush. 

Count  Waldemar  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Did  I? — did  I  indeed,  dear  Emily,  teach  you 
that  delightful  language  ?  Will  you  let  me  give  you 
lessons  in  it  still,  Emily .?" 

"  In  German .?"  she  said,  archly. 

"No;— in  love." 
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"  I  don''t  need  tlicm  now,"'  she  said,  hiding  her 
blushing  face  upon  his  shoulder. 

But  we  must  draw  a  veil  over  these  scenes  of  inno- 
cent and  happy  love,  which,  delightful  as  they  are  to 
the  hearts  of  the  lovers  themselves,  are  proverbially 
tiresome  to  the  generality  of  readers.  There  may  be 
some,  indeed,  who  like  to  recall  to  memory  or  fancy 
the  only  moments  of  unclouded  happiness  that  it  is 
given  to  man  to  taste  upon  earth — the  bliss  of  virtuous, 
prosperous,  accepted  love.  But  it  seems  to  be  the 
fashion  of  the  day  to  stifle  the  expression  of  love  and 
feeling,  not  only  in  the  pages  of  the  novelist,  but  in 
the  real  events  of  life.  The  language  of  the  heart  is 
forgotten  or  derided.  Cold,  supercilious  indifference, 
or  heartless  sarcasm,  has  usurped  its  place.  Energy 
is  obsolete,  emotion  exploded,  and  feeling  quite  out  of 
fashion.  To  be  perfectly  apathetic  and  unmoved  upon 
all  occasions  is  the  perfection  of  good  taste, — and  our 
modern  heroes  make  a  declaration  of  love  in  the  same 
frigid  style  as  they  would  give  an  invitation  to  dinner. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  we  ought  to  apologize  for  having 
for  a  moment  dwelt  upon  feelings  and  incidents  which 
are  generally  passed  over  in  silence,  as  unworthy  of 
notice.  And  yet  is  there, —  can  there  be  one  unso- 
phisticated heart,  to  whom,  either  in  remembrance  or 
anticipation,  the  scenes  of  genuine  love  can  be  wholly 
uninteresting  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

LONDON. 

**  Thither  the  heroes  and  the  nymphs  resort. 
To  taste  awhile  the  pleasures  of  a  court." 

POPE. 

"  In  town  what  numbers  into  fame  advance. 
Conscious  of  merit  in  gay  Fashion's  dance, 
The  opera,  ball,  assembly,  park,  or  play, — 
Those  dear  destroyers  of  the  tedious  day  ; 
These  are  the  joys  which  bring  us  up  to  town  ;— 
Call  it  diversion,  and  the  piU  goes  down." 

YOUNG. 

These  halcyon  days,  too  blissful  to  last,  flew  rapidly 
away,  and  the  happiness  of  the  present  was  enhanced 
by  the  delightful  anticipations  of  the  future.  Count 
Waldemar's  heart  beat  with  tumultuous  joy  as  he 
counted  the  weeks  that  were  to  intervene  before  the 
idolized  object  of  his  love  would  be  all  his  own. 
Emily,  indeed,  was  in  no  haste  to  be  married.  She 
was  so  perfectly  happy  as  she  was,  that  so  long  as  she 
could  live  with  Count  Waldemar  in  her  father's  house, 
she  never  would  willingly  have  changed  her  state ; 
convinced  that  every  change  must  be  for  the  worslg^ 
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and  that  she  never  could  be  so  happy  again.  She 
therefore  turned  a  reluctant  ear  to  her  lover's  ceaseless 
importunities  to  fix  an  early  time  for  their  marriage, 
and  at  first  threw  him  almost  into  a  state  of  despair  by 
declaring  that  it  should  not  take  place  until  next  year. 
But  at  last  his  obvious  wretchedness  at  the  prospect  of 
this  long  delay,  his  urgency,  and  ardent  supplications, 
joined  to  the  advice  of  her  parents,  induced  Emily  to 
relent ;  and  she  at  last  named  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember for  their  nuptials,  exactly  twelve  months  from 
the  day  of  their  first  meeting.  Previous  to  her  own 
marriage,  she  was  to  perform  the  office  of  bridemaid 
to  her  friend  and  cousin,  Elizabeth  AVentworth. 

The  settlements  which  Count  Waldemar  proposed 
to  make  upon  Emily  were  liberal  in  the  extreme,  and 
of  a  nature  to  give  peculiar  satisfaction  to  her  family. 
There  was  an  estate  of  considerable  value  at  this  time 
upon  sale  within  about  two  miles  of  Coniston  Hall,  in 
a  beautiful  situation,  which  Count  Waldemar  proposed 
to  purchase,  and  settle  the  property  upon  Emily,  to- 
gether with  the  house  which  he  intended  to  build  upon 
it,— so  that  they  would  have  a  country  residence  close 
to  her  own  family,  and  in  the  event  of  his  death  she 
would  be  settled  beside  her  paternal  home.  Thus 
Count  Waldemar  would  become  naturalised  in  England, 
and  instead  of  marrying  an  alien  and  a  foreigner, 
Emily  would  marry  an  English  country  gentleman. 
She  was  transported  with  this  scheme.  Whether  or 
not  the  new  purchase  was  to  be  settled  upon  her,  in- 
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deed,  she  neither  knew  nor  cared  ; — for  upon  settle- 
ments she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  bestow  a  thought. 
But  she  was  overjoyed  at  the  idea  of  living  at  Conis- 
ton,  and  building  a  house ;  and  her  inventive  taste 
was  fertile  in  devising  plans  of  embellishment  and 
beauty  and  elegance  for  this  destined  scene  of  future 
domestic  happiness. 

Count  Waldemar  had  never  been  extravagant :  his 
income  was  large,  and  consequently,  though  his  ex- 
penditure had  been  upon  a  liberal  scale,  he  had  now 
sufficient  ready  money  to  complete  the  purchase,  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  which  were  speedily  made. 
The  fortune  General  De  Cardonnell  gave  Emily  on 
her  marriage.  Count  Waldemar  proposed  to  employ  in 
building  their  future  home,  and  the  plans  for  thei» 
house,  its  site,  its  grounds  and  its  gardens,  formed 
endless  subjects  of  delightful  consultation.  A  few 
months  must  however  elapse  before  the  property  could 
be  transferred  ;  and  it  was  settled,  that  after  spending, 
according  to  established  custom,  part  of  the  honey- 
moon in  some  sequestered  scene,  and  then  taking  a 
tour,  the  happy  pair  should  return  to  stay  the  winter 
at  Coniston  Hall ;  lay  the  foundation  of  their  new 
house  in  spring, — go  to  London  for  its  fashionable  sea- 
son, and  then  proceed  to  Denmark  and  Norway  for  the 
ensuing  summer. 

But  plans  so  distant  and  delightful  are  rarely  de- 
stined to  be  realized. 

In  the  meantime  the  whole  party  went  up  to  Lon- 
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don  together  for  a  few  weeks ;  and  the  journey,  to  the 
lovers,  was  delightful. 

On  their  arrival,  Emily  was  introduced  to  Count 
Waldemar's  father,  who  was  so  much  charmed  with 
his  future  daughter-in-law,  that  he  could  no  longer  la- 
ment the  loss  of  the  Baroness  Sarsfeld.  He  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  General  De  Cardonnell,  whom 
he  had  known  formerly,  and  whom  he  had  always 
liked  and  respected ;  but  he  was  so  captivated  with 
the  dignity,  grace,  and  commanding  influence  of  Mrs. 
De  CardonnelPs  character  and  manners, — and  so 
struck  with  her  wit  and  talents,  that  he  asserted  she 
was  a  woman  fitted  above  all  others  whom  he  had  ever 
known  to  adorn  and  lead  a  com*t,  which  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  highest  of  human  praise.  In  short,  to 
such  a  pitch  did  he  carry  his  gallantry,  that  General 
De  Cardonnell  loudly  declared  how  great  was  his  cause 
of  jealousy;  and  how  serious  he  conceived  was  the 
danger,  that  while  the  young  Count  carried  off  his 
daughter,  the  old  Count  should  run  away  with  his 
wife  by  a  coup  de  main,  to  grace  the  court  of  Copen- 
hagen. 

Emily,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  her  father 
and  the  illness  of  her  mother,  had  never  been  a  season 
in  London  since  her  first  introduction  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  She  had  then  been  extremely  admired; 
but  three  years  had  done  much  for  the  development  of 
her  person  and  character.  She  had  grown  in  grace 
and  loveliness,  and  in  every  charm  of  mind  and  man- 
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ner ; — and  her  beauty  and  elegance,  her  captivating 
manners,  and  the  irresistible  enchantment  of  her  wit, 
talents,  and  vivacity,  created  a  great  sensation  on  her 
present  re-appearance  in  the  fashionable  world.  In- 
deed the  eclat  of  her  appearing  as  the  bride  elect  of 
such  "  a  lion,"  such  a  "  lady  killer,"  and  such  a  "  star 
of  fashion "  as  Count  Waldemar,  alone  would  have 
rendered  her  the  admiration  of  all  the  men,  and  the 
envy  of  all  the  women.  But  of  this  envy  and  admira- 
tion Emily  was  utterly  regardless,  and  indeed  uncon- 
scious; becauseit  was  perfectly  uninteresting  to  her.  One 
glance  of  love  from  Count  Waldemar's  eye — one  word 
of  tenderness  from  his  tongue,  were  dearer  to  her  than 
the  gaze  of  the  whole  host  of  fashion,  and  the  hyper- 
bolical compliments  of  whole  legions  of  flatterers.  . 
Of  course  that  she  was  unattainable  made  her  ten 
thousand  times  more  desirable ;  and  those  who  thought 
they  would  have  proved  formidable  rivals,  but  who 
probably  never,  seriously,  would  have  entered  the  lists 
for  her  favour  had  they  been  open ;  now  loudly  de- 
clared that  the  Count's  luck  was  great  to  have  been 
the  first,  and  envied  his  good  fortune.  But  the  per- 
son who  really  and  involuntarily  envied  Count  Wal- 
demar the  most,  was  Lord  Borodale.  He  bore  the 
first  sight  of  Emily  with  great  magnanimity  ;  but  the 
radiant  smile  with  which  she  greeted  him,  the  confi- 
dence she  placed  in  him,  and  the  regard  she  shewed 
for  him — together  with  the  fascination  of  her  manners, 
the   charms  of  her  conversation,  and  her  striking  su- 
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periority  to  every  other  woman  he  beheld,  soon  re- 
kindled the  expiring  embers  of  his  passion.  The  con- 
tinual meetings  with  her  to  which  he  was  necessarily 
exposed  in  London,  speedily  overset  all  his  proud  phi- 
losophy; and  at  last,  he  most  judiciously  discovered 
that  it  was  indispensably  necessary  for  him  to  visit  his 
Irish  estates. 

Lord  Ardentower  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and 
marvelled  at  his  son's  taste, — to  leave  "  London  talk"' 
for  Irish  bogs.  He  was  constantly  with  the  De  Car- 
donnells,  whose  society  he  particularly  liked ;  and  they 
found  him  as  amusing  and  more  sarcastic  than  ever. 
Lady  Harriet  St.  Leger  petitioned  to  be  one  of  Emily's 
bridemaids,  a  request  which  of  course  could  not  be  re- 
fused, although  she  had  already  promised  that  office 
to  several  other  young  ladies. 

Emily  was  supremely  happy  for  many  reasons :  in 
the  first  place  she  saw  the  Wentworths  every  day ; 
in  the  next  place  she  saw  her  brother,  who  often 
"  ran  up""  from  Eton  to  visit  them  ;  and,  above  all,  she 
was  inseparable  from  Count  Waldemar.  In  the  morn- 
ings she  generally  rode  in  the  park  with  him  and 
with  her  father;  and  frequently  visited  the  treasures 
of  art  and  science,  the  museums,  and  the  galleries  of 
fine  paintings,  with  which  the  private  mansions  of 
London  abound.  In  the  evenings  they  frequented 
the  circles  of  fashion.  Emily  delighted  in  dancing, — 
especially  with  Count  Waldemar,  and  she  danced 
like  a  sylph.     She  delighted  in   the   opera  and  in 
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concerts,  because  fine  music  was  to  her  an  exquisite 
gratification ;  she  delighted  in  parties,  because  they 
afforded  to  her  and  Count  Waldemar  endless  subject 
for  witty  remark,  vivacity,  and  amusement.  She 
delighted  in  all  the  old  friends  she  met,  and  the  en- 
tertaining new  acquaintances  she  made; — in  short, 
she  delighted  in  all  the  life  and  variety  of  London 
pleasures,  and  above  all  in  its  superior  society. 

But  Emily  was  blessed  by  nature  with  a  contented, 
happy  spirit.  The  sunshine  of  her  soul  seemed  to 
dress  every  thing  around  her  in  smiles.  In  what- 
ever situation  or  place  she  might  be  thrown,  she 
made  the  most  of  it,  and  enjoyed  to  the  utmost,  the 
present, — that  time  which  alone  is  our  own,  but 
which  is  generally  so  unaccountably  lost,  in  delusive 
anticipations  of  the  future,  or  unavailing  regrets  for 
the  past. 

In  the  country  Emily  never  longed  for  London ; 
in  London,  she  never  sighed  for  the  country.  How 
unlike  the  great  majority  of  malcontents,  male  and 
female,  who  infest  this  world, — who  are  always  wish- 
ing to  be  where  they  are  not,  and  pining  for  some- 
thing which  they  cannot  attain  !  To  this  large  and 
perverse  faction,  we  humbly  recommend  the  example 
of  Emily  De  Cardonnell. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

HOPE   DEFERRED. 

*'  O  how  the  spring  of  love  resembleth 
Th'  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day, 
Which  now  shews  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 
And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away  !" 

SHAKSPEARE. 

"  O  how  portentous  is  prosperity  !" 

\OUNG. 

"  Hark !  'tis  the  call  to  arms  !" 


This  sunshine  of  happiness  was  soon  overclouded  by 
the  appointment  of  General  De  Cardonnell  to  a  high 
command  in  the  great  expedition  which  was  fitting 
out  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  haste,  and  which  was 
expected  to  sail  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  Public  curiosity 
was  strongly  excited  to  conjecture  the  object  and  des- 
tination of  this  great  armament,  which  consisted  of  up- 
wards of  twenty  thousand  troops,  with  twenty-seven  sail 
of  the  line,  and  no  less  than  sixty  frigates,  sloops  of 
war,  and  smaller  vessels.     Political  sagacity  and  specu- 
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lation  were  completely  baffled  in  vain  surmises  ;  for  al- 
though it  was  generally  supposed  that  this  formidable 
expedition  would  proceed  to  Pomerania  in  order  to  co- 
operate with  the  King  of  Sweden,  yet  it  was  upon  a 
scale  so  gigantic,  that  it  appeared  difficult  to  believe 
it  was  not  ultimately  destined  for  some  object  of 
greater  importance,  either  of  conquest  or  aggrandise- 
ment. In  the  mean  time,  the  certainty  of  the  almost 
immediate  departure  of  General  De  Cardonnell  on 
active  foreign  service,  threw  a  gloom  over  the  spirits 
of  the  whole  happy  party,  which  was  inexpressibly 
heightened  by  the  mystery  that  hung  over  the  destin- 
ation of  the  expedition,  the  nature  of  the  service  in 
"which  he  might  be  engaged,  and  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  his  absence.  General  De  Cardonnell  himself 
had  expected  this  appointment  in  consequence  of  the 
communication  which  had  been  made  to  him  at  the 
Horse  Guards  on  his  return  from  Ireland  ;  but  until 
it  was  officially  announced,  he  judged  it  best  to  spare 
his  wife  and  family  the  anxiety  and  sorrow  which  such 
a  prospect  would,  he  well  knew,  occasion  them.  Ge- 
neral De  Cardonnell  also,  if  not  actually  in  the  secret 
of  the  true  destination  of  the  expedition,  had  inform- 
ation which  enabled  him  too  accurately  to  divine  it ; 
and  the  anxiety  of  his  family  was  not  at  all  relieved 
by  perceiving,  that  instead  of  the  ardour  which  on 
every  other  occasion  animated  him  when  about  to 
enter  upon  active  service,  his  spirits  were  unusually 
depressed,  and  that  he  betrayed  a  decided  dislike  to 
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the  duty  upon  which  he  was  now  ordered.  He  how- 
ever always  maintained  that  he  was  convinced  there 
would  be  no  fighting ;  that  the  military,  especially, 
would  never  be  called  into  action,  and  that  every  man 
of  those  who  went  on  board  might  be  almost  morally 
sure  of  coming  home  unscathed. 

"  Do  you  think,  then,"  said  Count  Waldemar, 
much  surprised  on  hearing  him  say  this,  "  that  such 
an  immense  armament  as  this  will  be  sent  out  merely 
for  parade  ?" 

"  I  did  not  say  so,''  said  General  De  Cardonnell ; 
"  but  I  think  that,  from  the  overwhelming  superiority 
of  its  force,  its  object  will  be  accomplished  without 
striking  a  single  blow.  Resistance  would  be  mad- 
ness."" 

Count  Waldemar  had  too  much  delicacy  to  ques- 
tion him  further,  aware  that  General  De  Cardonnell 
would  consider  it  a  point  of  honour  to  keep  his  in- 
formation or  conjectures  to  himself.  He  entered, 
however,  upon  a  subject  to  him  of  far  deeper  interest, 
— that  of  his  marriage  with  Emily,  with  whom  he  en- 
treated her  father  to  use  his  influence  to  induce  her 
to  consent  to  its  taking  place  before  his  departure. 
A  deep  sigh  broke  from  General  De  Cardonnell. 
"  I  hardly  know  what  to  say,"  he  replied.  "  Under 
the  circumstances  I  am  afraid  to  urge  it.  Perhaps  on 
the  whole  it  is  better  postponed.  But  — do  not  look 
so  dreadfully  miserable,  my  dear  Waldemar  !  Be  as- 
sured at  least  I  will  not  oppose  it,  nor  even  give  any 
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0])inion  on  the  subject ;  Emily  shall  decide  for  her- 
self. And  here  she  comes ;  so  I  leave  you  to  settle 
the  point  with  her"";  and  with  a  smile  he  put  on  his 
hat  and  left  the  house. 

But  Emily's  decision  was  prompt  and  firm.  Not 
all  the  warm  and  passionate  pleading  of  her  lover; 
not  all  his  ardent  supplications  and  urgent  importuni- 
ties,— although  he  painted,  with  all  the  eloquence  of 
love,  the  misery  of  hope  deferred,  the  sickness  of  the 
heart,  the  impatient  longings  after  happiness,  the 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  doubts,  and  cares  of  a  lover ; — 
could  induce  Emily  to  listen  to  the  idea  of  being  mar- 
ried at  a  moment  when  her  father  was  about  to  em- 
bark on  a  distant  and  hazardous  service.  Indeed,  to 
be  married  in  this  sudden,  unprepared,  oif-hand  sort 
of  way,  at  a  fortnight's  notice, — and  in  London  in- 
stead of  at  her  own  home ; — at  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  instead  of  Coniston  church ; — seemed  to  her 
to  be  quite  out  of  the  question.  "  Why,  what  a  me- 
lancholy wedding  it  would  be  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  It 
would  be  like  an  execution  !" 

Count  Waldemar  laughed.  "  Not  to  me,  cer- 
tainly," he  replied,  "  except  indeed  in  one  respect, — 
that  after  it  was  over,  like  the  less  happy  sinners  who 
have  been  hanged,  I  should  be  in  heaven." 

"  But  it  is  penitent  sinners  only,  I  suppose,"  said 
Emily,  archly,  "  who  go  to  heaven ;  and  would  you 
be  among  the  number  of  those  that  repent .?" 

Count  Waldemar's  answer  may  be  imagined. 
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"  Well !''  continued  Emily,  when  at  last  she  was  at 
liberty  to  speak  again,  "  I  will  save  you  from  all  pos- 
sibility of  repentance,  by  not  letting  the  execution 
take  place." 

"  If  marriage  be  like  an  execution  to  you,  dear 
Emily,  let  us  hope  that  you  also,  when  it  is  once 
over,  will  find  yourself  in  a  happier  state  of  exist- 
ence.'** 

''  I  never  can  be  happier, — never  so  happy — "*' 

"  O,  do  not  say  so,  dearest  Emily  !"  he  exclaimed 
reproachfully,  but  with  ineffable  tenderness,  as  press- 
insT  both  her  hands  in  his,  he  drew  her  towards  him. 
"  Do  not  say  so  !  Do  not  give  me  the  bitter  pang  of 
thinking  that  you  will  be  less  happy  when  united  to 
me  than  you  are  now  !  Will  you  not  be  happy  with 
me,  Emily  ?  It  will  be  the  whole  object  of  my 
thoughts,  my  actions,  and  my  life  to  make  you 
happy, — and  can  I  not  make  you  so  ?  Emily  !  dear 
— dear  Emily  !  tell  me, — will  you  not  be  happy  with 
me?'' 

A  glance  from  her  love-lighted  eye, — a  smile  of  en- 
chantment,— a  soft  whispered  affirmative,— drew  forth 
unbounded  transports  from  her  enraptured  lover. 
Again  he  implored  her,  with  the  most  tender  importu- 
nities, to  make  him  happy. 

"  Why,  are  you  not  happy,  Conrad .?"  she  asked, 
with  the  most  innocent  surprise. 

"  No ! — nor  ever  shall  be  until  you  are  mine, 
Emily  !     Happy  ! — You  might  as  well  ask  Tantalus 
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if  he  was  happy  !  Like  him,  continually  tempted  by 
forbidden  enjoyments "  He  stopped  short  abrupt- 
ly on  seeing  her  face  covered  with  vivid  blushes.  "  O, 
Emily,  Emily !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  passionately  co- 
vered her  hands  with  kisses,  "  you  know  not — you 
cannot  know — the  trial  you  doom  me  to  undergo. 
Nay, — turn  not  from  me  !  Do  not  leave  me,  Emily !" 
he  said,  throwing  his  arms  around  her,  and  pressing 
her  to  his  heart.  "  Trust  yourself  to  me, — my  own, 
my  beloved,  my  betrothed  Emily  !  You  know  that 
you  may  trust  me  I" 

She  did.  She  knew  that  her  purity,  her  honour 
were  as  dear — as  sacred  to  him  as  to  herself  She 
hid  her  burning  blushes  on  his  shoulder ;  she  listened 
to  his  words  of  love ; — but  still  she  resisted  his  prayer  , 
for  an  immediate  marriage ;  and  she  pleaded  the  in- 
surmountable objection,  that  during  her  father's  ab- 
sence she  could  not  leave  her  mother. 

"  You  shall  not  leave  her,  dearest  Emily  !"  he  said, 
with  the  utmost  tenderness.  "  She  shall  not  lose  a 
daughter,  but  gain  a  son.     We  will  stay  with  her."" 

"  But  we  can  stay  with  her  without  being  married, 
you  know,"  said  Emily,  with  a  smile.  "  You  will 
not  run  away  !"  And  in  her  resolution  not  to  be 
married  until  her  father's  return,  she  persisted,  with  a 
gentle,  playful,  laughing  inflexibility,  which  all  the 
eloquent  persuasions  of  her  lover  failed  to  move. 

Three  weeks  elapsed.  London  was  rapidly  thin- 
ning, but  still  Mrs.   De  Cardonnell  and  Emily  re- 
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mained  in  town,  almost  daily  expecting  the  dreaded 
departure  of  General  De  Cardonnell  with  the  expedi- 
tion, the  destination  of  which  was  still  involved  in 
the  same  impenetrable  mystery.  But  still  its  depart- 
ure was  deferred. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 


SEPARATION. 


"  Ahi ! — null'  altro  che  pianto  al  mondo  dura  !  " 

PETRARCH. 

"  I  would  not  leave  thee, 
Unless  a  greater  power  than  love  commanded 
My  life, — honour." 

BEAUMONT    AND    FLETCHER. 

"  How  can  I  live  without  thee  ?  how  forego 
Thy  sweet  converse  and  love  so  dearly  join'd  ?" 

MILTON. 

One  morning  Emily  waited  in  expectation  of  Count 
Waldemar's  appearance,  until  astonishment  at  his 
delay  gave  place  to  anxiety  and  alarm.  He,  who  never 
before  had  been  a  single  moment  behind  the  specified 
time,  who  suffered  no  person  nor  object  to  detain  him 
for  an  instant  from  her  side,  and  who  lived  but  in  her 
presence,  had  now  been  absent  during  unaccounted 
hours, — and  she  felt  the  conviction  that  some  strange 
accident  or  misfortune  must  have  befallen  him.  Hour 
after  hour  rolled  heavily  by,  and  still  he  came  not. 
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The  gay  crowds  who  had  been  at  the  promenade  in 
the  park,  were  now  driving  and  riding  homewards 
past  her  window.  She  looked  with  a  sigh  at  the  rid- 
ing-dress she  wore, — it  had  been  put  on  in  vain. 
The  bright  and  beautiful  day  was  gone.  It  was  the 
first  which  had  brought  her  no  enjoyment — for  it 
was  the  first  which  had  passed  without  his  presence. 
But  if  this  were  all,  trifling  would  be  the  disappoint- 
ment. Alas !  a  heavy  presentiment  of  evil  was  at  her 
heart,  and  she  struggled  with  it  in  vain.  Lost  in  pain- 
ful thought,  at  last  she  heard  a  rap  at  the  door.  "It 
is  not  hiSy''  she  thought ;  for  she  well  knew  its  quick 
and  animated  sound.  Who  is  there,  indeed,  or  at 
least,  what  woman,  who  does  not  soon  learn  to  distin- 
guish the  rap,  the  ring,  the  step,  and  every  precursor 
of  the  approach  of  the  being  most  dear  to  her  heart  ? 
Eut  this  was  a  tardy,  reluctant  knock.  It  sounded 
like  one  seeking  delay,  or  reluctant  to  enter.  It  could 
not  therefore  be  hiin, — nor  was  his  quick,  impatient 
footstep  heard  on  the  staircase.  But  to  her  surprise, 
the  room  door  opened — and  slowly,  like  an  apparition. 
Count  Waldemar  entered,  pale,  spiritless,  and  the 
image  of  despair. 

"  Good  God!^'  exclaimed  Emily,  starting  up  and 
advancing  to  him,  "  what  is  the  matter  ? — what  has 
happened .?" 

"Emily,  dearest  Emily  I^'  said  Count  Waldemar, 
taking  both  her  hands  in  his  with  inexpressible  ten- 
derness, and  gazing  upon  her  as  if  his  heart  would 
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break.  "  Emily!— dear,  dear  Emily!"— and  he 
stopped,  unable  to  proceed. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  speak!— tell  me  what  has 
happened  ?  Any  thing  is  better  than  this  horrible 
suspense,"  she  exclaimed. 

"  O,  how  shall  I  tell  you  the  dreadful  truth  1" 
he  exclaimed.  "  England  is  going  to  war  with 
Denmark  !"^ r 

"  War ! "  exclaimed  Emily,  turning  very  pale,  and 
sinking  back  upon  the  sofa. 

"Emily! — Good  God!  you  are  ill! — ^you  are 
faint!"  exclaimed  Count  Waldemar,  in  alarm. 

"  No,"  she  said  very  faintly,  and  speaking  with  dif- 
ficulty, but  making  a  strong  effort  to  subdue  her  emo- 
tion,—  "not  ill; — but  is  it  certain  that  this  is 
true .?" 

"  Too  true. — Every  effort  at  conciliation,  or  even 
delay,  in  negociating  which  this  whole  day  has  been 
spent,  has  utterly  failed.  I  have  been  unceasingly 
employed  between  my  father  and  Lord  Harleston,  in 
endeavouring  even  to  obtain  reconsideration  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  British  cabinet,  which  are  such  as  no 
government  can  concede  with  safety  or  honour.  But 
their  ultimatum,  though  it  was  in  some  slight  degree 
modified  at  the  urgent  representations  of  Lord  Harles- 
ton, has  been  unhesitatingly  and  finally  rejected  by 
my  father." 

"  War  is  then  inevitable .?"  said  Emily  with  a  sigh. 

"  And  immediate  war,"  rejoined  Count  Waldemar. 

VOL.  ITT.  E 
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"  But  surely  war  in  this  case  will  only  be  political 
disunion,"''  said  Emily ;  "  no  actual  hostilities  will 
take  place?" 

Count  Waldemar  shook  his  head.  "  I  fear  there 
will  be  actual  hostilities,  and  of  the  worst  description,"" 
he  said  mournfully. 

"How  so?"  she  asked;  "at  least  only  by  sea 
then; — for  surely  you  do  not  mean  that  the  Danes 
will  invade  England  again  ?  " 

"  No : — but  what  if  England  should  return  the 
compliment,  and  invade  Denmark? — What  if  this 
immense  mysterious  armament  be  directed  against 
our  unsuspecting  country?" 

"  Impossible  !"  exclaimed  Emily,  turning  very  pale. 

"  We  have  every  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  too  true,"*' 
said  Count  Waldemar,  with  a  deep  sigh.  "  And  my 
father  having  utterly  failed  in  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion, and  having,  as  he  believes,  penetrated  the  pi- 
ratical designs  of  the  British  Government, — for  I  can 
call  them  by  no  milder  name, — considers  himself  vir- 
tually recalled,  and  takes  his  departure  in  three  days"* 
time." 

"  But  you,"  said  Emily,  with  intense  anxiety, 
"  you  do  not  go  ? — you  have  not  been  recalled  !" 

"  Only  by  honour,"  he  replied.  "  What  else  on 
earth  could  tear  me  from  you  ?  But  alas  !  that  irre- 
sistible mandate  imperiously  calls  upon  me.  Our 
walls,  our  hearths,  our  homes,  are  threatened  with  de- 
struction and  violation ;  and  I  cannot  be  absent  in  the 
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liour  of  danger.  I  cannot  forget  that  Denmark  is  my 
country,  and  that  it  is  the  victim  of  the  most  wanton 
and  unprovoked  aggression,  that  nation  ever  waged 
against  nation. — Yes,  Emily,  I  must  leave  you **' 

He  could  say  no  more.  Overwhelmed  with  the 
excess  of  his  feelings,  he  leant  his  arms  upon  the 
table,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  Emily 
clasped  her  hands  together  in  silent  anguish ;  a  low, 
suppressed  groan  burst  from  her  heart ; — but  she  did 
not  speak.  He  looked  up — he  supported  her  in  his 
arms ; — he  tried  to  soothe  her  with  every  epithet  of 
endearment, — with  all  the  overflowing  tenderness  of 
devoted  love.  At  last  a  burst  of  tears  relieved  the 
pent-up  agony  of  her  heart. 

"  O,  Emily!"  he  exclaimed,  "  how  can  I  live  and  • 
leave  you  ? — And  yet  I  cannot  hesitate  to  draw  my 
sword  in  defence  of  my  country.     I  must  go, — I  must 
tear  myself  from  you, — I  must  join  my  regiment.*" 

"  Your  regiment,  Conrad ! — I  never  before  knew 
that  you  were  in  the  army."" 

"  Truth  to  say,  my  dear  Emily,  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten it  myself;  for  certainly  my  military  career 
does  not  form  a  very  prominent  feature  of  my  life ; 
but  though  hitherto  only  nominal,  it  must  now, 
alas !  be  real/' 

**  But  when  did  you  enter  the  Danish  army.?" 

"  When  ? — ^why,  like  most  foreign  noblemen,  I  be- 
lieve I  had  military  rank  even  in  the  cradle.  At  fif- 
teen I  was  a  captain  of  horse ;  and  well  do  I  remem- 
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ber  the  pride  and  pleasure  with  which,  boy  as  I  was,  I 
commanded  men: — and  a  tall,  formidable,  warlike 
troop  of  men  they  were.  In  our  grand  reviews  and 
field-days,  I  charged  at  the  head  of  these  tall  troop- 
ers, longing,  with  overflowing  boyish  valour,  that  we 
had  real  enemies  to  contend  with,  and  fancying  myself 
a  little  Alexander.  Never  was  there  such  a  stripling 
hero !  I  piqued  myself  upon  being  an  adept  at  all 
sorts  of  martial  exercises, — studied  nothing  but  mili- 
tary tactics, — and  for  six  months  I  was  never  out  of 
the  war  saddle.  But  I  left  Denmark  and  my  troop  of 
horse : — the  fit  cooled,  and  '  the  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war'  were  forgotten.  It  may 
give  you  some  idea  of  my  military  achievements,  dear 
Emily,  when  I  tell  you,  that  never  since  those  boyish 
days  have  I  even  buckled  on  my  sabre.  Little  did  I 
ever  think  that  I  should  one  day  unsheath  it  against 
England !" 

A  deep  sigh  broke  from  him,  and  was  echoed  by 
her.  Deep  depression  sunk  her  spirits ;  and  these 
melancholy  tidings  were  soon  confirmed  in  their  fullest 
extent. 

According  to  the  secret  intelligence  which  Count 
Waldemar's  father  had  contrived  to  obtain,  the  great 
expedition  which  was  now  fitting  out  with  such  mystery 
and  haste,  and  in  which  General  De  Cardonnell  held 
so  important  a  command,  was  destined  to  proceed  to 
Denmark,  to  compel  the  Danes  to  surrender  their  fleet 
to  the  British.  To  such  a  humiliating  and  ruinous  act, 
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the  old  Count  well  knew  that  neither  the  Crown 
Prince,  nor  the  spirit  of  the  people,  would  consent. 
Even  if  they  did,  the  French  would  infallibly  wreak 
upon  them  that  vengeance  for  their  compliance,  which 
the  British  threatened  for  their  refusal.  War,  there- 
fore, destructive,  exterminating  war,  was  the  obvious 
alternative.  Thus  Emily  found,  to  her  inexpressible 
horror,  that  her  father  and  her  affianced  husband  were 
doomed  to  meet  in  mortal  conflict  on  the  battle 
field; — their  swords  might  clash  amidst  the  tide  of 
war ; — and  they  might  even  fall  by  each  other's  hand  ! 
She  shuddered  as  this  horrible  thought  passed 
through  her  mind  ;  but  she  vainly  tried  to  banish  it : 
and  improbable  as  it  seemed,  and  earnestly  as  her 

father  and  her  lover  strove  to  convince  her  of  the  fu- 

« 

tility  of  such  a  dread,  it  haunted  her  waking  hours 
with  gloomy  presentiments,  and  her  nights  with  fear- 
ful visions. 

Three  days  of  melancholy,  yet  sweet  communion  to 
the  lovers,  passed  away,  and  the  dreaded  hour  of  part- 
ing arrived.  To  part  at  all  with  the  beloved  object 
of  the  heart's  affections,  on  the  very  eve  of  that  indis- 
soluble union  so  long  desired  and  impatiently  antici- 
pated, would  of  itself  have  been  a  severe  trial ;  but  to 
part  under  circumstances  so  peculiarly  afflicting,  was 
almost  more  than  they  could  support.  Their  parting 
was  like  the  pang  which  severs  soul  and  body.  In 
their  last,  long,  lingering  interview,  no  vows  of  eternal 
love  or  everlasting  constancy, — no  promises  or  assu- 
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ranees  of  fidelity,  were  interchanged  between  them. 
Of  tlie  intensity  and  permanence  of  each  other's  love, 
they  entertained  no  more  doubt  than  of  their  own  ex- 
istence ;  for  with  that  existence  they  felt  their  mutual 
attachment  alone  could  terminate. 

Count  Waldemar,  though  perhaps,  if  possible,  the 
most  acutely  miserable,  was  however  the  least  to  be 
pitied.  He  was  about  to  be  plunged  in  the  active 
business  of  life, — in  those  spirit-stirring  scenes  of  en- 
terprise, and  excitement,  and  mortal  strife,  which  im- 
periously demand  thought  and  exertion.  She  was 
left  to  brood  in  solitude  over  the  remembrance  of  past 
happiness,  the  bitter  sense  of  present  sorrow,  and  the 
agonizing  dread  of  future  evils.  Overwhelming  was 
the  agony  of  the  conviction  that  soon  all  communion 
between  them  must  cease ;  that  even  no  letter  from 
him  could  reach  her ;  that  his  very  fate  would  be  un- 
known to  her ;  that  he,  with  whom  she  had  shared 
every  thought  and  feeling, — who  had  been  the  com- 
panion of  every  moment,  the  centre  of  every  hope 
and  wish  and  joy, — the  master  of  her  heart; — he 
for  whom  alone  she  wished  to  live ; — that  he  must  be 
henceforth  accounted  a  stranger  and  an  enemy,  and 
devote  the  energies  of  his  heart  and  soul,  and  arm,  in 
counsel  and  in  battle,  against  her  country.  Her  soul 
sunk  with  horror  at  the  thought  that  he  might  perish 
in  the  unequal  combat,  and  that  she  should  never  be- 
hold him  more.  But  even  if  he  should  survive,  she 
shuddered  to  think  that,  before  he  could  be  restored 
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to  her,  his  sword  must  be  reddened  with  the  blood  of 
her  countrymen ; — perhaps  even  of  her  father. 

Still  did  the  dreadful  idea  haunt  her  mind, — that 
either  her  father  or  her  lover  was  destined  to  fall  by  the 
hand  of  the  other.  It  was  in  vain  Count  Waldemar 
sought  to  banish  her  apprehensions  by  every  argument 
and  assurance  that  tenderness  could  dictate.  The 
horrible  image  still  pursued  her.  He  could  indeed 
comfort  her ;  he  could  support  her ;  he  could  teach 
her  to  forget  all  her  sorrows,  while  he  was  present  to 
soothe  them.  With  him  she  felt  that  every  affliction 
would  lose  its  sting.  But  this  conviction  only  gave 
redoubled  bitterness  to  the  pang  of  parting. 

At  their  last  interview,  at  Count  Waldemar's  pre- 
vious request,  they  exchanged  a  ring  containing  a  . 
braid  of  each  other's  hair.  With  deep  emotion  he 
kissed  the  dear  hand  which  bestowed  this  precious 
pledge,  which  he  said  should  go  with  him  to  the  grave. 
He  then  told  her,  that  in  his  native  country  it  was 
the  custom,  when  two  lovers  plight  their  faith,  to  ex- 
change rings,  and  after  that  ceremony  they  are  con- 
sidered affianced,  or  betrothed ;  in  fact,  virtually  mar- 
ried:— for  an  engagement  so  contracted  is  never 
broken.  So  binding  is  it  held,  that  from  that  moment 
the  lover  claims  almost  the  privileges  of  a  husband 
from  his  mistress,  without  fear  of  reproof  or  denial ; 
for  she  who  has  given  him  the  ring  will  refuse  him 
nothing  consistent  with  honour.  Having  briefly  ex- 
plained this  custom  of  his  country,  Count  Waldemar, 
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in  conformity  with  it,  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and 
covered  her  glowing  face  with  the  kisses  of  tenderness 
and  love.  Unreproved,  and  almost  unresisted,  he 
held  her  in  his  arms,  while,  in  the  overflowing  tender- 
ness and  sadness  of  her  own  heart,  she  leant  against 
his  breast  and  yielded  to  his  tender  caresses.  In  this 
last  parting  moment  she  could  not  chide  him, — she 
could  refuse  him  nothing : — for  he  might  never  return 
again  to  claim  those  dear  caresses  as  his  right,  which 
now  he  sought  as  the  dearest  and  most  precious  boon, 
and  upon  the  very  remembrance  of  which  he  fondly 
told  her  he  should  live  through  the  dreary  interval  of 
absence.  Alas !  neither  of  them  knew  when,  if  ever, 
that  absence  would  terminate. 

At  last,  but  not  until  the  utmost  extent  of  the  time 
allowed  him  had  long  been  passed,  and  until  his  impa- 
tient father  actually  drove  to  the  door  for  him,  he 
tore  himself  away. 

But  dreadful  as  was  the  pang  of  that  parting  mo- 
ment, it  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  dreary,  un- 
changeable isolation  of  being  which  followed  it. 
Their  whole  consolation  consisted  in  gazing  on  each 
other's  portrait  which  they  had  exchanged  some  time 
before,  and  upon  the  ring,  the  last  pledge  of  eternal 
love. 

Only  three  days  afterwards,  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell 
and  Emily  had  the  additional  grief  of  parting  with 
General  De  Cardonnell,  whom  they  accompanied  to 
Harwich,  where  they  saw  him  embark  with  his  suite 
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on  board  the  "  Dauntless"  frigate,  as  they  too  justly 
believed,  for  Denmark. 

Immediately  afterwards  Emily  set  off  with  her  mo- 
ther for  Coniston  Hall.  Alas!  how  melancholy  was 
now  her  return  to  that  beloved  home !  How  altered 
seemed  every  object !  how  desolate  every  scene ! 
how  lonely  and  abandoned  did  her  heart  now  feel ! 
although  her  mother,  her  beloved  mother,  hitherto 
her  all-sufficient  friend  and  companion,  with  whom 
till  now  she  had  been  perfectly  happy,  was  still  with 
her ; — although  no  outward  circumstances  had  really 
changed  since  the  preceding  summer,  when  in  un- 
clouded hilarity  she  had  passed  the  joyous  season, 
unconscious  of  sorrow  or  care,  or  of  a  desire  ungratified  ! 
She  had  only  lost  that  now,  which  then  she  had  not  pos- 
sessed. It  was  not  till  the  September  of  the  preceding 
year  that  she  had  first  seen  Count  Waldemar : — but 
how  had  those  short  ten  months  changed  her  state,  her 
feelings,  her  heart,  and  every  prospect  of  her  life  ! — 
Where  were  now  fled  that  peace  and  happiness  which 
before  had  reigned  the  undisturbed  tenants  of  her 
bosom ! — She  felt  what  has  since  been  so  faithfully 
expressed  by  a  young  poetess. 

"  It  is  a  fearful  thing 
To  love  as  I  love  thee ;  to  feel  the  world, 
The  bright,  the  beautiful,  joy-giving  world, 
A  blank  without  thee.     Never  more  to  me 
Can  hope,  joy,  fear,  wear  different  seemings.     Now 
I  have  no  hope  that  does  not  dream  of  thee ; — 
I  have  no  joy  that  is  not  shared  by  thee  ; — 
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I  have  no  fear  that  does  not  dread  for  thee. 

All  that  I  once  took  pleasure  in, — my  harp, — 

Is  only  sweet  when  it  repeats  thy  name  ; 

My  flowers  I  cannot  gather  without  thee  ; 

The  hook  drops  listless  down ;  I  cannot  read, — 

Because  'tis  not  with  thee.     My  lonely  hours 

Are  spent  in  shaping  forth  our  future  lives 

After  my  own  romantic  phantasies. 

Thou  art  the  star  round  which  my  thoughts  revolve 

Like  satelHtes."* 

Dreary  to  Emily  was  now  the  prospect  of  that  sum- 
mer, which  she  had  anticipated  spending  so  happily 
beneath  her  native  shades,  with  him,  whose  presence 
made  every  scene  enchantment,  and  without  whom 
Paradise  itself  would  have  seemed  a  desert !  Yet  so 
peculiarly  cruel  was  her  situation,  that  his  absence, 
which  alone  would  have  destroyed  every  pleasure,  was 
the  smallest  of  the  evils  she  had  to  deplore:  and 
even  the  tortures  of  the  suspense  she  endured,  she 
trembled  to  exchange  for  the  dreadful  certainty  of  the 
news  which  might  too  soon  arrive. 

But  Emily  possessed  uncommon  fortitude,  and  she 
exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to  conceal,  though  she 
could  not  conquer,  the  corroding  anxiety  of  her  heart. 
For  her  mother's  sake  she  tried  to  appear  tranquil,  and 
even  cheerful,  and  to  subdue  all  expression  of  her 
fears.  But  sanguine  as  was  her  natural  disposition, 
her  spirits  secretly  sank  beneath  the  horrors  of  her 

•  "  The  Ancestress,"  by  L.  E.  L — Probably  the  lines  may  be 
incorrect,  as  they  are  quoted  from  memory. 
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situation.  The  most  gloomy  presentiments  of  evil 
preyed  upon  her  heart,  and  the  idea  of  Count  Walde- 
mar's  violent  death  she  vainly  tried  to  banish  from 
her  mind. 

But  in  this  awful  crisis,  when  the  voice  of  hope  and 
reason  failed  to  impart  comfort,  Emily  sought  support 
and  consolation  from  above.  Her  soul  relied  with  un- 
deviating  confidence  upon  that  Almighty  Being  whose 
severest  dispensations  are  mercy,  whose  wisdom  is  in- 
finite, whose  watchful  eyes  are  over  all  his  creatures, 
and  who  never  withholds  his  divine  aid  from  those 
who  seek  it  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  To  Him,  in  whose 
hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  she  commended 
her  father  and  her  lover ;  and  her  sorrows  were 
soothed — for  she  could  say  with  heartfelt  resignation, 
"  Thy  will  be  done." 
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THE  PROPHECY. 


"  'Tis  tlie  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 
And  coming  events  cast  tlieir  shadows  before.'* 

lochiel's  warning. 

About  a  fortniglit  after  her  return  to  Coniston  Hall, 
Emily  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  a  voluminous 
packet  from  Count  Waldemar,  written  chiefly  during 
the  voyage,  but  finished  after  his  arrival  at  Copenha- 
gen. Soon  afterwards  she  received  another  letter  from 
him,  despatched  immediately  after  the  negociations 
between  the  British  envoy  and  the  Danish  government 
were  broken  off,  and  all  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations  was  about  to  be  suspended  by  the  declaration 
of  war. 

These  precious  letters,  which  breathed  the  true  spi- 
rit of  manly  tenderness  and  of  the  most  devoted  and 
impassioned  love,  soothed  her  heart  by  the  exquisite 
feeling  and  unbounded  attachment  which  overflowed 
in  every  line ;  and  she  dwelt  upon  them  with  the  more 
intense  interest,  from  the  mournful  thought  that  they 
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might  be  the  last  she  would  ever  receive  from  him ; — 
at  all  events,  that  no  others  could  reach  her  until  the 
fatal  contest  was  decided. 

A  little  incident  occurred  about  this  time,  which,  in 
her  days  of  happiness,  would  have  given  Emily  no  un- 
easiness ;  but  which,  in  the  present  state  of  her  mind 
and  spirits,  corroborated  her  worst  fears  and  left  a 
painful  impression,  in  spite  of  her  better  reason  and 
her  efforts  to  think  of  it  with  the  contempt  she  was 
conscious  it  deserved. 

One  day,  as  she  was  riding  on  horseback,  she  hap- 
pened to  pass  by  a  gipsy  encampment,  set  up  on  a 
large,  open,  green  space,  on  the  right  side  of  the  road. 
The  pot  was  suspended  over  a  fire  of  sticks  from  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  and  there  were  the  usual  number  of 
ragged,  black-eyed  children,  and  donkeys  straying 
about,  among  the  carts  and  bushes ;  but  she  saw  no 
men  or  women.  As  her  horse  slowly  passed  by,  how- 
ever, she  fancied  she  heard  from  one  of  the  little,  low, 
brown  tents,  a  faint  groan.  She  listened,  and  though 
it  was  not  repeated,  she  directed  the  groom  to  alight 
from  his  horse  and  examine  the  tent.  He  looked  in 
and  said  there  was  nobody  in  it ;  and  on  examining 
the  two  other  tents,  he  declared  they  were  all  empty. 
But  Emily  at  that  moment  heard  the  groan  repeated, 
and  dismounting  from  her  horse,  she  herself  entered 
the  tent.  At  first,  blinded  by  the  transition  from  the 
bright  sunshine  to  the  darkness  within,  she  could  dis- 
cern nothing,  but  a  faint  moan  drew  her  attention  to 
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the  farther  end;  and  on  advancing  and  stooping  down, 
she  saw,  lying  upon  some  straw  and  covered  up  with 
some  dirty  rags  and  clothes,  the  deeply  puckered  face 
of  a  wretched  old  gipsy- woman,  apparently  in  extreme 
old  age,  and  on  the  point  of  death.  Much  shocked, 
Emily  spoke  to  her,  but  a  low,  indistinct  groan  was 
the  only  reply  the  miserable  creature  could  make.  The 
wild-looking  gipsy-children,  who  peeped  in  at  the  tent, 
could  give  Emily  no  intelligible  information  ;  and  find- 
ing the  application  of  her  smelling-bottle  quite  ineffi- 
cacious, she  looked  round  for  some  more  powerful  sti- 
mulant. In  a  covered  basket  she  found  a  bottle,  which 
she  knew  by  its  smell  contained  spirits,  and  mixing  some 
of  it  with  a  little  water  in  a  horn,  which  was  in  the 
basket,  she  raised  the  aged  woman  and  held  it  to  her 
lips.  No  sooner  had  she  swallowed  it  than  she  revived, 
and  after  a  little  time  and  several  sips  of  the  spirit, 
she  was  able  to  speak  intelligibly.  She  said  that  she 
supposed  that  the  rest  of  the  gipsies  had  left  her  when 
she  was  asleep,  and  gone  out  to  mind  their  business — 
but  that  "  nae  doot  they  wad  be  back  agen  till  their 
suppers."  She  said  they  were  "  vary  kind  till  her, 
and  that  she  wanted  for  naething,  but  they  could  do 
her  nae  guid,  for  the  hand  of  death  was  on  her.*" 

Emily  proposed  to  send  her  servant  to  Hawkeshead, 
which  was  scarcely  half  a  mile  off,  for  Dr.  Doran,  but 
the  old  woman  waved  her  withered  hand  with  a  gesture 
of  impatience  and  contempt,  and  cried,  "  Nae  doctors, 
nae  doctors  !  TheyVe  a'  fuils.    What  yerthly  guid  div 
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ye  think  they  can  do  ?  They  canna'  stay  the  parting 
breath.  Na,  na, — my  hour  is  come,  and  I  mauna  bide 
on  the  yerth.  Yon  sun  that's  sinking  in  the  wastern 
sky,  will  rise  nae  mair  to  my  auld  ee'n." 

Emily  would  then  fain  have  persuaded  her  to  suffer 
herself  to  be  removed  to  a  house,  where  she  should  have 
rest,  and  shelter,  and  a  bed,  and  such  comforts  as  her 
situation  admitted,  and  which  she  would  undertake  to 
procure  for  her. 

"  Na,  na,"  said  the  old  sibyl,  "  I  want  nae  hooses, 
— I  canna'  thole  them.  Let  me  dee  as  I  have  lived, 
in  my  tent,  beneath  the  clear  blue  sky  and  in  the 
blessed  breath  of  heaven.'''* 

A  stout,  good  looking  gipsy-man  now  entered  the 
tent,  and  civilly  saluting  Emily,  without  any  appa- 
rent surprise,  accosted  the  old  woman  cheerily,  with 
"  Weel  mother  !  how''s  a"*  wi**  ye .?'" 

"  As  weel  as  it  can  be  Geordy,  wi'  ane  that's  dee- 
ing." 

"  Hout  no,  mother ;  no  this  bout !  Ye  ''re  wanting 
your  supper,  and  I'll  get  it  till  ye.'"* 

"  Aye  Geordy,  and  it''s  the  last  supper  ye''ll  ever 
gie'  me.  This  blessed  night  ""ill  be  my  last.  Afore 
the  morn  I''ll  be  a  cauld  and  streaked  corpse."" 

But  without  stopping  even  to  hear  her,  Geordy, 
stooping  low,  left  the  little  tent,  and  soon  returned 
with  a  wooden  bicker  full  of  broth  from  the  pot,  and  a 
slice  of  bread,  which  he  assisted  to  give  her.  While 
she  was  with  difficulty  swallowing  a  few  spoonfuls, 
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Emily  learnt  from  the  man  that  they  belonged  to  a 
party  of  Scotch  gipsies,  who  came  at  least  once  or 
twice  every  year  over  the  border  into  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  ostensibly  as  dealers  in  mugs  and  other 
coarse  crockery  ware,  at  fairs  and  markets  :  but  really 
chiefly,  as  he  took  little  pains  to  conceal,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  smuggling.  They  brought  their  carts  and 
asses,  laden  with  whiskey,  over  the  Scotch  hills,  and 
carried  them  back  with  other  contraband  goods,  and 
also  with  ware  from  the  potteries.  The  man  left  the 
tent  and  Emily  again  turned  her  attention  to  the  old 
gipsy-woman,  who  had  sunk  back  upon  her  straw.  She 
kept  her  black,  sunken  eyes  fixed  upon  Emily's  face, 
with  a  look  so  searching,  so  unearthly,  that  Emily 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  painful  gaze,  but  that, 
like  the  fabled  power  of  the  rattle  snake,  she  found  it 
impossible  to  withdraw  her  eyes  from  its  spell. 

At  last  the  gipsy  broke  silence,  and  in  a  hollow  im- 
pressive tone,  addressed  her  by  her  name.  "  Nay, 
dinna  start !"  she  said,  "  for  mony 's  the  time  I  Ve  seen 
ye,  and  though  ye  dinna  ken  me,  I  mind  ye  fu'  weel. 
I  Ve  kenn'd  you  ever  sin  ye  were  a  bit  lassie ; — and  a 
blythesome  bit  cretur  ye  aye  were  !  Ae  day,  I  mind, 
I  speered  if  ye  wad  ha^  your  fortin  telFd — but  ye 
laugh'd,  and  jeer'd,  and  wadna  hear  me.  May  be  now 
ye  dinna  think  I  can  spae  your  fortune  yet  ?  Aye, 
but  troth  can  I,  and  ower  weel !  For  you  maun  dree 
a  waefu'  weird.  Mony  a  sair  heart,  and  mony  a  lang 
sorrowfu'  day  and  night  will  fa'  to  your  lot !     Your 
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days  of  singleness  will  be  days  of  sadness.  Three  suits 
of  sables  maun  you  put  on,  afore  you  wear  your  bridal 
gown.  But  you  11  be  married  at  the  last.  You  "11  wed 
wi'  a  great  English  lord,  and  he  11  be  the  man  of  your 
heart  too  ; — but  never  will  ye  wed  the  Count  Walde- 
mar  r  She  paused,— then  holding  up  her  withered 
hand,  added  with  an  impressive  gesture  and  in  a  deep, 
hollow  voice, — "  Mark  my  words  !  for  they  're  the 
words  of  a  dying  woman,  and  aiblins  they  're  the  last 
I  11  ever  speak."  So  saying,  she  sunk  back  in  a 
"  dwam,''  as  the  man  called  the  fainting  fit,  which 
was,  apparently,  the  prelude  of  speedy  dissolution. 
Some  gipsy-women,  who  now  returned,  tried  to  revive 
poor  "  auld  Elspeth,"  as  they  called  her,  by  their  sim- 
ple but  efficacious  methods,  and  she  again  opened  her* 
eyes  and  seemed  sensible,  though  incapable  of  utter- 
ance. Finding  her  offers  of  assistance  were  civilly 
declined,  and  that  she  could  be  of  no  further  service, 
Emily  gave  them  some  money  and  took  her  departure. 
She  stopped,  however,  as  she  returned  back  from 
Hawkeshead,  with  a  bottle  of  wine  and  such  cordials 
as  she  thought  might  be  serviceable, — and  she  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  the  aged  woman  swallow  some  of  the 
wine,  and  beheld  her  look  of  gratitude.  She  tried  to 
articulate,  but  the  words  died  upon  her  lips. 

Never  was  there  a  mind  more  devoid  of  superstition 
than  that  of  Emily ;  yet,  although  her  reason  con- 
temned it,  she  could  not  shake  off  the  powerful  and 
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painful  impression  which  the  dying  gipsy''s  prophecy 
had  left  upon  her  mind. 

The  next  morning,  when  she  sent  to  the  spot  to  en- 
quire after  poor  old  Elspeth,  the  encampment  was 
broken  up  and  all  the  gipsies  gone :  nor  could  Emily 
recover  any  trace  of  them  until  about  a  week  after- 
wards, when  she  saw  the  gipsy  "  Geordy ''  at  a  neigh- 
bouring fair,  and  learnt  from  him  that  "  auld  Elspeth  *'"' 
had  verified  her  own  prediction  about  herself,  for  that 
she  had  died  that  same  night  without  speech  or  sign. 

Still  the  last  words  of  the  dying  gipsy  seemed  to  ring 
continually  in  Emily's  ears, — "  Never  will  you  wed 
ivith  the  Count  Waldemar  T'' 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

MARRIAGE  AND  DEATH. 

"  All  powerful  love 
Can  fortune's  strong  impediments  remove ; 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  worth  should  wed  to  worth, 
The  pride  of  genius  with  the  pride  of  birth." 

"  But  is  he  dead  ?- — 

A  young  man  too, 
In  all  the  blossom  of  his  youth  and  beauty, 
In  all  the  fullness  of  his  veins  and  wishes, 
Woo'd  by  that  paradise  that  Avould  catch  heaven  !" 

BEAtJMONT    AND    FLETCHER. 

The  marriage  of  Elizabeth  Wentworth  to  Mr.  Tor- 
rington  was  fixed  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night :  Emily  was  to  be  one  of  the  bridesmaids ; 
and  in  the  busy  preparations  for  this  interesting  event, 
and  in  sympathy  with  the  bright  prospects  of  happi- 
ness now  opening  for  her  friend  and  cousin,  Emily's 
generous  mind  found  no  small  alleviation  to  her  own 
anxiety  and  sorrows. 

Mr.  Torrington  had  been  an  inmate  of  Esthwaite 
Court  ever  since  Mr.  Wentworth's   family  had  re- 

F  2 
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turned  to  the  country,  and  a  most  surprising  alteration 
had  taken  place  in  him,  now  that  the  cloud  which 
had  so  long  hung  over  him  was  withdrawn.  The 
mystery  which  had  shrouded  his  prospects — the  ne- 
cessity for  concealing  his  real  name  and  family, — from 
which  his  ingenuous  mind  had  shrunk;— the  dread  of 
discovery,  and  the  consciousness  of  humiliation  and 
contempt  to  which  his  poverty,  obscurity,  and  equi- 
vocal situation  exposed  him,  had  thrown  a  spell  over 
his  character  and  manners,  which  was  now  removed. 
His  nervous  timidity  and  painful  diffidence  had  va- 
nished, and  he  had  acquired  ease,  self-possession,  gen- 
tlemanly confidence,  and  that  cheerfulness  and  se- 
renity of  mind  which  happiness  inspires.  The  refine- 
ment of  his  taste,  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  his 
inexhaustible  store  of  knowledge  and  high  mental 
superiority,  rendered  him  a  delightful  companion  ; — 
and  even  Mrs.  Wentworth,  whose  prejudices  against 
him  at  first  had  been  so  strong,  was  now  proud  to  pro- 
duce him  as  her  intended  son.  How  little  did  she 
anticipate,  when  she  had  exulted  in  the  marriage  of 
her  eldest  daughter  with  a  peer,  and  lamented  the 
degrading  alliance  of  her  second  with  a  humble  cler- 
gyman, that  her  titled  son  would  one  day  bring  dis- 
grace upon  her  family  and  ruin  upon  her  favourite 
child, — and  that  the  poor,  despised  curate  would  be 
elevated  to  the  bench  of  bishops,  and  become  ennobled 
by  rank  as  well  as  by  fame !     But  thus  it  proved. 
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Mr.  Tomngton''s  learning  was  of  no  common  order : 
his  piety  was  fervent  and  sincere,  and  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  sacred  office  he  had  undertaken,  in 
becoming  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  devoted  the 
powers  of  his  mind,  the  labours  of  his  life,  and  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  genius,  to  the  holy  cause  of  true  re- 
ligion, from  motives  the  most  pure  and  conscientious. 
At  a  time  when  that  holy  cause  was  insidiously  at- 
tacked and  daringly  aspersed  by  high,  misdirected 
talents,  Mr.  Torrington's  published  defence  and  refu- 
tation were  so  powerful,  so  incontrovertible,  and  so 
triumphant,  that  universal  fame  crowned  his  labours. 

It  happened  that  his  politics,  as  well  as  his  religion, 
were  of  the  orthodox  party;  and  to  that  side,  in  the 
hour  of  need,  his  works  had  rendered  such  signal  sup-* 
port,  that,  unsolicited  and  undesired,  in  due  season 
his  services  were  rewarded  with  a  bishoprick.  And 
never  did  a  mitre  fall  upon  a  head  more  deserving  of 
it.  But  we  anticipate, — and  we  must  now  resume  the 
thread  of  our  story. 

The  happy  wedding  morning  at  length  arrived. — 
The  auspicious  sun  shone  with  unclouded  splendour 
upon  the  nuptial  party,  who  had  assembled  the  pre- 
ceding day  at  Esthwaite  Court,  and  at  an  early  hour 
the  bride  and  bridemaids,  dressed  with  the  utmost 
elegance  and  simplicity,  the  matrons,  arrayed  in  rich 
but  tasteful  attire,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  as 
well  dressed  as  gentlemen  could  be,  proceeded  in  a 
long  string  of  carriages  to  the  parish-church,  where 
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Elizabeth  Wentworth,  with  feeling  but  firmness, 
plighted  her  hand  to  the  Reverend  John  Thomas 
Torrington.  Though  the  tear  trembled  in  her  eye  as 
she  received,  with  all  the  affectionate  sensibility  of  her 
nature,  the  congratulations  of  her  friends  after  the 
ceremony  was  over,  yet  the  bright  blush  and  beaming 
smile  on  her  cheek,  told  that  those  tears  which  she 
could  not  altogether  suppress,  were  the  tears  of  feeling 
and  of  happiness, — of  happiness  as  perfect  as  may  be 
enjoyed  below ;  for  in  this  world  of  grief  and  trial, 
the  emotions  of  bliss  in  the  human  heart  are  never 
unalloyed  by  sorrow;  although  those  of  sorrow  are  too 
often  unmingled  with  any  touch  of  joy. 

The  breakfast  passed  off  delightfully ;  every  heart 
seemed  softened  and  inspired  by  the  very  spirit 
of  harmony  and  enjoyment ;  and  the  exhilaration  of 
Percivars  exuberant  flow  of  spirits  produced  a  univer- 
sal gaiety,  which  is  rarely  seen  at  the  lachrymal  wed- 
dings of  modern  days.  Soon  afterwards,  Mrs.  Tor- 
rington's  carriage,  with  white  favours  and  all  the  ap- 
propriate gay  bridal  paraphernalia,  drove  to  the  door ; 
and  amidst  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  the  friends  and 
dependents  among  whom  she  had  lived,  and  by  whom 
she  was  adored,  the  amiable  and  interesting  bride 
drove  off  with  the  happy  bridegroom  to  that  blissful 
retirement  in  which  of  course  they  proposed  to  spend 
their  honeymoon. 

Percival  having  gazed  at  the  carriage  till  it  was  out 
of  sight,  returned  to  the  library,  and  dashing  some- 
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thing  very  like  a  tear  from  his  eye,  he  stood  looking 
out  of  the  window  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  strolled 
up  to  the  table  where  the  letters  brought  by  that 
morning^s  post  had  hitherto  lain  unnoticed.  Care- 
lessly turning  them  over,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  as 
he  seized  and  tore  open  one  of  them,  "  By  heavens  ! — 
from  Copenhagen  ! — from  Heneage  !  ^' 

Every  eye  was  now  turned  upon  him, — every  voice 
was  mute  in  breathless  expectation  ; — his  countenance 
changed, — he  turned  pale ; — the  quivering  of  the  let- 
ter betrayed  his  deep  emotion, — and  the  words,  "  Al- 
mighty God !  he  is  dead  ! — Count  Waldemar  is  dead  V 
broke  from  him. 

A  short  broken  cry  of  agony  which  burst  from  the 
unfortunate  Emily,  now  admonished  him  too  late  of 
his  rashness.  She  had  sunk  powerless  upon  a  seat ; 
but  the  blessing  of  insensibility  was  denied  her.  Cold, 
pale,  and  immoveable  as  a  marble  statue,  she  sat ; — 
no  sound  passed  her  rigid  lips, — no  sigh  heaved  her 
bosom, — no  sign  of  feeling  agitated  her  pallid  fea- 
tures. In  vain  was  she  surrounded  with  weeping 
friends ;  — in  vain  were  the  offices  of  kindness  and  the 
tones  of  pity  lavished  upon  her.  She  heard  them 
not, — she  saw  them  not.  Her  glazed,  tearless  eye 
seemed  fixed  upon  vacancy ;  and  in  an  agony  of 
despair  her  weeping  mother  at  last  exclaimed  that  her 
reason  was  fled  for  ever. 

"  God  forbid !"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  anxiously 
gazing  at  her.  "  But  no, — dreadful  as  is  the  blow,  her 
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mind  is  equal  to  bear  it.  I  know  her  fortitude, — she 
is  stunned  with  the  shock, — but  her  powers  will  rally — 
she  will  recover.'' 

He  had  already  sent  off  an  express  for  Dr.  Doran ; 
and  now,  fondly  hanging  over  her,  he  continued  to 
address  his  beloved  niece  in  the  most  touching  tones 
of  tenderness,  and  sought  unweariedly,  by  every  pos- 
sible expedient,  to  rouse  her  dormant  senses.  Mean- 
time, Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  kneeling  before  her,  pressed 
her  cold  hands  in  her  own,  and  with  those  affecting 
epithets  of  endearment,  which  a  mother's  heart  alone 
can  frame,  besought  her  to  look  at  her — to  speak  to 
her, — to  give  her  some  sign  of  recollection, — unless 
she  wished  to  see  her  expire  at  her  feet. 

Emily's  eye  rested  upon  her  mother  with  an  expres- 
sion of  vague  uneasiness  and  of  indescribable  anguish. 
"  Yes,  yes,"  she  uttered  in  a  wild,  hurried  manner, 
as  if  endeavouring  to  obey  her  mother's  wishes  ;  but 
she  betrayed  no  sign  of  consciousness. 

At  last,  Percival,  who  had  been  striding  about  the 
room  in  a  state  bordering  upon  distraction,  execrating 
his  rashness ;  exclaimed,  striking  his  forehead  with 
his  hand,  "  Oh,  God  !  I  have  killed  her  !" 

The  word  "  killed "  seemed  to  strike  upon  her 
senses, — she  shuddered  through  every  nerve, — a  deep- 
drawn  sigh  came  from  her  heart, — and  in  a  low,  calm, 
unnatural  voice  she  at  last  asked,  "  How  was  he 
killed?" 

Mr.  Wentworth  made  a  quick  expressive  sign  be- 
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hind  her  to  Percival,  who,  unperceived,  secreted  the 
fatal  letter,  which  had  dropped  on  the  floor,  and  left 
the  room  with  it.  Mr.  Wentworth  then  told  her  that 
it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  Count  Waldemar  was 
killed;  that  Captain  Heneage,  one  of  General  De 
CardonnelFs  aide-de -camps,  an  intimate  friend  of  Per- 
cival Wentwortlfs,  had  seen  him  wounded  in  the 
skirmish  which  ensued  on  the  landing  of  the  British 
troops,  but  the  vague  report  of  his  death,  which  he 
had  subsequently  heard,  was  unauthenticated,  and  pro- 
bably groundless. 

Every  possible  ground  of  hope  was  held  out  to  her 
by  her  surrounding  friends,  and  her  despair  being 
softened  by  the  assurance  that  there  was  no  authentic 
statement  of  his  death,  and  that  he  might  yet  be  alive^ 
Emily  at  last  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  to  the  inex- 
pressible relief  of  her  bursting  heart.  She  asked  to 
see  Captain  Heneage's  letter;  but  when  she  heard 
that  Percival,  who,  she  was  told,  had  gone  in  quest  of 
further  information,  had  taken  it  with  him,  the  death- 
like paleness  and  agonizing  expression  which  overspread 
her  countenance,  betrayed  her  silent  conviction  that 
they  durst  not  shew  it  to  her. 

A  servant  from  Coniston  Hall  at  this  moment 
brought  over  a  letter  from  General  De  Cardonnell, 
which  had  arrived  there  that  morning.  It  was  opened 
with  breathless  anxiety,  but  it  was  brief  and  hurried, 
and  merely  announced  the  fact  that  Count  Waldemar 
was  wounded — "  he  feared,  badly."      No  allusion  was 
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made  to  the  report  of  his  death.  It  was  written  at 
the  last  moment  of  the  departure  of  the  messenger 
with  the  despatches,  "  mihtary  duty,"  he  said, 
"  having  occupied  him  till  then,  and  prevented  him 
from  entering  more  into  detail."  But  General  De 
Cardonnell  only  withheld  the  fatal  intelligence  which 
Captain  Heneage's  letter  had  so  abruptly  communi- 
cated to  Percival  Wentworth,  in  order  to  break  the 
dreadful  tidings  by  degrees  to  his  unfortunate  daugh- 
ter ;  for  too  well  did  he  know  the  truth.  He  had  seen 
the  body  of  Count  Waldemar  borne  from  the  field,  a 
victim  to  his  own  rash  valour,  and  had  afterwards 
learnt  from  the  enemy  that  he  was  killed.  Still  the 
report  of  his  death  remained  unconfirmed  to  Emily, 
and  therefore  she  clung  even  to  the  shadow  of  hope, 
and  in  torturing  suspense  awaited  further  tidings. 
We  must  now  pause,  to  relate  the  fate  of  our  hero. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

SCENES  OF  WAR. 

"  Hamlet.  What  have  you,  my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the 
hands  of  Fortune,  that  she  sends  you  to  prison  hither  ? 

Ros.     To  prison,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.     Denmark 's  a  prison. 

Ros.     Then  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  a  goodly  one,  in  which  there  are  many  confines,  wards, 
and  dungeons  ;  Denmark  being  one  of  the  worst." 

HAMLET. 

"  Most  gladly  would  I  give  the  blood-stain'd  laurel  , 

For  the  first  violet  of  the  leafless  spring 
Pluck'd  in  those  quiet  fields  where  I  have  journey'd." 

The  passage  of  Count  Waldemar  and  his  father  to 
Copenhagen  was  of  unparalleled  slowness;  nor  was 
this  wonderful,  for  the  vessel  which  bore  them,  by 
some  extraordinary  error,  invariably  mistook  its  true 
course  after  dark  and  steered  directly  away  from  Co- 
penhagen;— thus,  like  Penelope^s  web,  undoing  by 
night  what  had  been  done  in  the  day.  The  contrary 
winds,  which  prevailed  during  great  part  of  their  voy- 
age, therefore,  blew  them  to  leeward  with  great  rapidity 
during  these  nocturnal  retrogrades,  so  that  the  old 
Count  and  his  suite  spent  more  than  double  the  usual 
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time  upon  the  voyage ;  and  on  their  arrival  at  Copen- 
hagen, had  the  mortification  to  find  the  British  fleet 
safely  anchored  in  the  sound,  and  to  learn  that  the 
express,  who  had  been  sent  off  from  London  three  days 
before  them  with  important  despatches,  announcing 
the  discovery  which  his  excellency  the  ambassador 
had  made,  of  the  true  object  and  destination  of  the 
great  "  Secret  Expedition,''  had  never  arrived. 

It  afterwards  appeared  that  the  vessel  which  had 
the  express  on  board,  after  beating  about  many  days, 
had  sustained,  as  the  captain  averred,  an  unlucky  ac- 
cident, which  obliged  him  again  to  bear  away  for  an 
English  port,  which  it  did  not  reach  until  some  time 
after  the  old  Count  and  his  suite  had  sailed.  The  ex- 
press, conceiving  his  despatches  now  useless,  as  his 
excellency  the  ambassador  himself  must  reach  Copen- 
hagen before  him,  instead  of  hiring  another  vessel, 
quietly  awaited  the  departure  of  the  next  regular 
packet.  But  by  the  knowing  in  such  matters,  it  was 
shrewdly  suspected,  that  these  successive  delays,  which 
retarded  the  voyage  of  the  express  and  of  his  excel- 
lency himself,  were  not  altogether  accidental,  but  had 
been  instigated  by  a  certain  agent  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, who  was  known  to  have  had  a  private  inter- 
view with  the  masters  of  both  vessels,  previous  to  their 
respective  departures ;  and  that  the  secret  service  mo- 
7iey  properly  applied,  had  thus  prevented  the  Danish 
court  from  receiving  timely  warning  of  the  impending 
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blow.  Yet  SO  inviolably  had  tlie  secret  been  kept ; 
so  unsuspicious  were  the  confiding  Danes, — who  in  the 
midst  of  profound  peace,  never  dreamt  of  an  attack 
from  their  ancient  ally, — that  supposing  the  British 
fleet  was  merely  touching  on  its  way  to  some  ulterior 
destination,  they  actually  gave  the  most  friendly  re- 
ception, and  extended  their  cordial  aid  to  the  very  ar- 
mament which  was  destined  to  overwhelm  their  peace- 
ful shores  with  destruction ;  and  allowed  it  to  anchor 
in  peace  and  prepare  for  battle,  beneath  the  very  bat- 
teries of  Cronenburg  castle ! 

The  important  secret  therefore  remained  undi- 
vulged,  even  when  his  excellency,  the  British  ambas- 
sador landed ;  but  on  communicating  it  to  the  crown 
prince,  his  royal  highness  at  first  was  utterly  incre* 
dulous  with  respect  to  the  meditated  act  of  aggression. 
But  the  almost  immediate  arrival  of  the  British  envoy, 
and  his  formal  demand  of  the  surrender  of  the  Danish 
fleet,  too  fully  confirmed  the  incredible  information. 

It  is  well  known  with  what  amazement  and  just  in- 
dignation the  Danes  received  and  repelled  the  insulting 
proposal  of  surrendering  their  fleet,  the  bulwark  of 
their  country,  and  their  naval  stores,  into  the  hands  of 
the  British. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  British  commander  in  chief 
demonstrated,  that  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the 
British  force,  rendered  resistance  madness,  since  the 
success  of  the  attack  must  be  inevitable.  In  reply,  he 
was  told  with  Roman  spirit,  that  "  the  Danes  preferred 
destruction  to  dishonour : " — and  such  was  the  unani- 
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mous  feeling  of  the  people,  from  the  prince  royal  to  the 
peasant. 

Indeed,  however  the  attack  upon  Copenhagen  may 
be  justified  by  "  the  tyrant's  plea,"'  expediency  ;  cer- 
tainly every  principle  of  patriotism  and  honour  leads 
us  to  sympathise  with  the  spirit  which  the  nation  dis- 
played. An  Englishman  may  easily  conceive  what 
must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  Danes,  if  he  consi- 
ders what  would  have  been  his  own,  had  an  overwhelm- 
ing invasion  of  our  allies,  in  the  unguarded  moment 
of  profound  peace,  blockaded  London,  and  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  whole  British  fleet ! 

Negociations  being  ended,  after  a  delay  of  some 
days,  the  mighty  flotilla  approached  Copenhagen. 
The  troops  were  landed  at  the  village  of  Vedbeck,  half 
way  between  Elsineur  and  Copenhagen,  on  the  16th  of 
August,  I8O7,  and  a  proclamation  of  the  friendly 
intentions  of  Great  Britain  towards  the  Danes  in 
making  this  attack,  was  put  forth  by  the  British.  It 
was  answered  by  a  counter  declaration  of  war  against 
Great  Britain,  and  a  call  upon  every  man  to  arm  in 
defence  of  his  country,  by  the  Danes.  Thus,  both 
sides  having  thrown  away  the  scabbard,  the  sword  of 
war  was  unsheathed,  and  the  British  army  in  three  co- 
lumns marched  onwards  to  invest  the  capital.  The 
British  were  harassed  on  their  march  by  the  gallant 
but  fruitless  attacks  of  the  enemy,  whose  small  force, 
although  continually  repulsed  by  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the  invaders,  returned  continually  to  the 
charge  with  unabated  ardour.     Foremost  among  their 
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assailants,  General  De  Cardonnell  beheld  the  squadron 
headed  by  Count  Waldemar,  who  seemed  as  if  he 
courted  death  by  the  impetuous  attacks  he  made  with 
his  handful  of  men  upon  the  invulnerable  British  lines. 
Yet  such  was  his  address,  prowess,  or  good  fortune, 
that  he  contrived  for  a  long  time  to  extricate  himself 
from  every  peril,  although  constantly  plunging  into 
the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

As  General  De  CardonnelPs  command  was  in  the 
central  column  of  the  army,  and  the  column  on  the 
left  flank  alone  was  exposed  to  the  enemy's  attacks, 
he  was  fortunately  a  spectator  only  of  Count  Walde- 
mar's  desperate  valour,  and  not  called  upon  to  oppose 
him ;  and  he  continued  anxiously  to  watch  his  motions, 
expecting  every  moment  to  see  him  either  killed  or* 
taken  prisoner,  and  most  devoutly  praying  that  the 
latter  fate  might  speedily  befall  him.  But,  almost  mi- 
raculously, he  continued  to  escape,  until  towards  the 
close  of  the  day,  when  his  horse  was  shot  dead  beneath 
him,  and  in  the  moment  of  his  fall,  he  was  cut  down 
by  a  tremendous  stroke  on  the  head  from  a  British  sa- 
bre. General  De  Cardonnell  saw  him  fall,  and  saw 
his  lifeless  body  borne  from  the  field.  Yet  unwilling 
to  resign  all  hope,  he  eagerly  sought,  after  the  engage- 
ment, to  obtain  certain  information  of  his  fate,  and  had 
the  unspeakable  grief  of  hearing  that  he  was  numbered 
amongst  the  dead. 

The  same  evening,  despatches  being  sent  off,  he  was 
compelled  to  write  the  letter  announcing  his  being  se- 
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verely  wounded,  which  was  intended  to  prepare  his  wife 
and  daughter  for  the  fatal  event. 

The  army  of  course  had  made  good  their  position 
before  the  city,  and  carried  on  the  works  necessary  for 
the  siege,  and  especially  the  mortar  batteries,  with 
great  rapidity,  in  spite  of  the  unceasing  attacks  of  the 
Danish  troops,  who,  with  dauntless  but  ineffectual  va- 
lour, assailed  the  works  at  every  vulnerable  point  and 
every  unguarded  moment,  and  greatly  impeded  their  pro- 
gress. The  British  were  also  exposed  to  volleys  of  mus- 
quetry,  and  to  a  continued  cannonade  from  the  walls  of 
the  besieged  city.  But  their  chief  annoyance  arose  from 
the  fire  of  the  Danish  gun-boats,  which  were  anchored 
near  the  shore,  and  which  committed  incessant  devasta- 
tion upon  the  left  flank  of  the  British  lines;  and  in  order 
to  silence  them,  the  British  began  to  throw  up  a  formi- 
dable battery  upon  the  only  spot  which  could  command 
them.  This  was  a  considerable  eminence  which  rose 
from  the  plain.  To  complete  the  erection  of  this  bat- 
tery was,  therefore,  an  object  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  British,  and  to  prevent  it,  to  the  Danes.  The 
latter  had  frequently  attacked  it  without  success,  and 
the  British  apprehended  no  danger ;  but  the  consci- 
ousness of  their  overwhelming  force  sometimes  rendered 
them  remiss  and  imprudent.  It  happened  one  day, 
that  a  gallant  and  unexpected  attack  was  made  upon 
this  important  point,  with  such  effect,  that  the  British 
were  driven  off  in  confusion,  and  the  destruction  of 
their  unfinished  work  was  begun  by  the  successful 
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Danes,  by  laying  and  firing  trains  of  gunpowder  around 
and  beneath  it.  A  body  of  British  troops  hastily 
pressed  forward  to  drive  away  the  assailants  ;  but 
though  superior  in  number,  they  were  met  by  such  a 
furious  and  unexpected  charge  from  a  detachment  of 
Danish  cavalry,  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  defend 
their  destroying  party,  that  they  wavered,  and  at  last 
gave  way.  At  this  critical  moment  General  De  Car- 
donnell  came  up  at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  and  by 
this  overpowering  force  speedily  repulsed  the  Danes. 
But  the  young  Danish  officer,  who  had  headed  the 
latter,  again  endeavoured  to  rally  his  men,  and  cheer- 
ing them  on,  led  them  forward  in  so  rash  and  desperate 
a  charge  that  he  himself  was  cut  off  from  his  followers 
and  borne  forward,  by  his  own  impetuosity,  quite  into, 
the  British  ranks,  until  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  the  commanding  officer,  whom  he  was  in  the  act 
of  cutting  down  with  his  sabre,  when  he  saw  it  was 
General  De  Cardonnell.  But  what  was  the  amazement 
of  the  latter  when  he  recognized  in  the  person  of  his 
gallant  foe.  Count  Waldemar !  Uttering  an  exclama- 
tion of  astonishment,  and  without  a  thought  of  defend- 
ing himself  from  the  uplifted  sword,  the  General  stood 
gazing  upon  him  as  if  he  had  been  an  apparition  from 
the  dead.  And  an  apparition  from  the  dead  he  really 
appeared  to  be; — so  pale,  so  thin,  so  wasted  was  his  as- 
pect, that  but  for  the  fire  which  flashed  from  his  dark 
eye,  he  might  have  been  mistaken  for  an  unsubstantial 
vision.     Count  Waldemar,  on  his  side,  paralysed  by 
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horror  at  beholding  to  whom  he  was  opposed  face  to 
face  in  mortal  conflict,  shuddered,  and  checked  his 
horse  with  a  motion  so  sudden,  that  the  noble  animal 
nearly  fell  back  upon  his  haunches ; — his  arm,  which 
had  brandished  the  uplifted  sword  in  the  act  to  strike, 
and  which  in  another  moment  would  have  descended 
upon  General  De  CardonnelPs  head,  now  fell  power- 
less by  his  side, — and  pale  as  death,  he  stood  for  an 
instant  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  General's  face, 
unheeding,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  the  pre- 
remptory  and  reiterated  summons  made  to  him  on  all 
sides  to  surrender,  by  his  gallant  enemies,  who  were 
deterred  from  striking  him  to  the  earth  with  mortal 
wounds,  only  by  respect  for  the  dauntless  intrepidity 
which  had  led  him  into  the  midst  of  them.  But  re- 
covering his  presence  of  mind,  he  turned  short  round, 
— blinded  with  two  rapid  cuts  of  his  sword  on  the 
right  and  left  the  eyes  of  the  British  soldiers  who 
hemmed  him  in,  and  who,  taken  by  surprise  at  this 
sudden  and  audacious  movement,  and  stunned  and 
blinded  by  his  well-aimed  cuts,  had  no  power  to  stop 
him, — dashed  out  from  among  his  enemies,  and 
aided  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse,  got  clear  off. 
Speedily,  behind  the  hill,  rallying  his  party,  which 
had  been  repulsed  by  the  superior  forces  the  British 
had  brought  up  against  them,  he  led  them  again  to 
the  attack  on  the  other  side  of  the  height,  which  had 
been  left  momentarily  almost  unguarded,  by  the  troops 
stationed  there  having  been  called  off  to  repel  the  first 
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assault ; — and  before  they  could  again  come  round  to 
the  rescue,  his  party  had  accomplished  the  service  on 
which  they  came,  by  undoing  all  that  had  been  done, 
and  effecting  the  destruction  of  the  works. 

This  daring  and  successful  enterprise, — successful 
by  its  inconceivable  audacity,  although  it  only  retarded 
for  a  time  the  progress  of  the  British,  excited  great  ad- 
miration in  both  armies  towards  the  officer  who  had  so 
sagaciously  planned,  and  so  gallantly  executed  it.  Even 
his  enemies  did  ample  justice  to  the  spirit,  judge- 
ment, and  generalship  Count  Waldemar  had  displayed 
in  this  brilliant  little  affair ;  but  to  General  De  Car- 
donnell  this  defeat  had  given  more  heartfelt  pleasure 
than  any  victory  he  had  ever  achieved,  by  the  proof 
it  afforded  that  Count  Waldemar  was  alive ;  and  it* 
may  be  believed  that  he  transmitted  this  intelligence 
to  Coniston  Hall,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  joyful 
emotion. 

With  what  sensations  it  was  received,  vain  would  be 
the  attempt  to  describe.  Although  Mrs.  De  Cardon- 
nell  communicated  the  intelligence  with  the  utmost 
precaution,  and  after  having  gradually  given  Emily 
dawnings  of  hope,  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  such, 
when  at  last  she  learned  that  he  was  alive,  that  joy 
in  its  effects  seemed  like  unto  grief,  and  Emily,  after 
a  convulsive  struggle,  burst  into  a  torrent  of  tears. 
But  she  recovered  to  happiness,  of  which  none  can 
form  the  smallest  conception  who,  with  feelings  such 
as  hers,  have  not  tasted  the  bitterness  of  her  affliction. 

g2 
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The  lower  orders  of  people  have  no  conception  of 
this  effect  of  feeling — where  the  extremes  of  joy  and 
grief,  in  their  outward  semblance  meet ; — and  Miss  De 
Cardonneirs  emotion  on  hearing  of  the  safety  of  her 
lover,  excited  great  astonishment  in  the  servants"*  hall. 
"  Lord's  sake,  Mary !  ""*  exclaimed  Thomas,  the  Scotch 
gardener,  to  the  under  housemaid,  "  isn't  it  an  unco' 
thing,  that  my  young  mistress  should  greet  sae  sair, 
when  she  heard  o'  her  sweetheart's  leeving !  Eh  !  lass  ! 
I  seed  her  mysel' — when  my  mistress  tell'd  her ;  and 
she  couldna'  have  grat  mair,  'gif  he  had  been  deed." 

Count  Waldemar  had  been  so  completely  stunned 
by  the  wound  on  the  head,  which  General  De  Cardon- 
nell  had  seen  him  receive  in  the  first  action,  that  he 
had  lain  long  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility,  and  was 
reported  to  be  dead ;  a  report,  which,  as  it  reached 
General  De  Cardonnell  from  the  highest  official  au- 
thority, he  could  not  doubt.  Indeed,  even  after 
signs  of  life  returned,  his  case  was  considered  utterly 
hopeless  by  the  surgeon,  who  by  the  prince  royal's 
special  care  was  sent  to  visit  him,  and  by  every  other 
surgeon,  excepting  one, — the  Chevalier  Montauban  ; 
the  same  whose  escape  from  Furness  Count  Wal- 
demar had  so  actively  aided  not  twelve  months  be- 
fore. The  unlucky  Chevalier's  adventures  had  ter- 
minated in  getting  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  the 
Baltic  from  Hull,  to  which  port  he  had  made  his 
way  with  his  companion  ;  and  on  being  landed  at  El- 
sineur,  want  of  money  to  proceed  from  thence  into 
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France,  together  with  the  valuable  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  Copenhagen,  with  which  Count  Waldemar 
had  furnished  him,  induced  him  to  remain  there,  and 
to  accept  of  a  medical  appointment  in  the  army,  which 
the  prince  royal  offered  him  in  consequence  of  Count 
Waldemar's  recommendation.  The  Count,  upon 
meeting  his  old  acquaintance  on  his  arrival  at  Copen- 
hagen, by  his  interest  procured  him  promotion,  besides 
several  advantages  which  he  had  previously  sought  in 
vain ;  and  also  obtained  for  him  the  additional  appoint- 
ment of  surgeon  to  his  own  regiment. 

He  now  himself  reaped  the  reward  of  his  good  of- 
fices ;  for  certainly  the  unremitting  care  and  extraor- 
dinary skill  of  the  grateful  Montauban  saved  his  life, 
when  every  other  surgeon  pronounced  his  cure  impos-' 
sible.  He  nursed  him  with  the  tenderness  of  a  brother, 
while  he  exercised  the  most  acute  chirurgical  judge- 
ment and  knowledge.  Though  exhausted  by  the  va- 
rious labours  of  the  day,  night  after  night  did  he  watch 
by  Count  Waldemar's  pillow  the  changes  of  his  criti- 
cal disorder,  and  never  left  his  apartment,  except  when 
duty  demanded,  until  he  was  out  of  danger. 

His  recovery  was  not  only  complete,  but  at  last 
wonderfully  rapid,  owing  to  the  unimpaired  vigour  of 
a  most  excellent  constitution.  He  had,  however,  re- 
sumed his  military  service,  in  spite  of  Montauban's 
decided  prohibition,  much  too  soon,  and  he  suflered 
severely  in  consequence  from  a  relapse. 
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General  De  Cardonnell  was  at  this  time  little  aware 
that  he  himself  owed  his  life  to  Count  Waldcmar;  yet 
such  was  the  case.     One  day,  when  the  Count  had  for 
the  first  time  been  able  to  crawl  out,  after  his  severe 
wound,  and  was  leaning  over  the  fortifications,  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  the  enemy's  works,  a  party  of  sharp- 
shooters stationed  near  him,  who  were  employed  in 
picking  out  such  of  the  British  officers  as  ventured 
within  their  fire,  deliberately  proceeded  to  take  aim  at 
a  British  general  officer  who  was  approaching  to  make 
a  reconnoissance,  and  whom,  at  the  first  glance,  Count 
Waldemar  recognized  to  be  General  De  Cardonnell. 
Unsuspicious  of  his  danger,  the  General  checked  his 
noble  charger,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city  walls, 
and  proceeded  coolly  to  take  his  survey  through  his 
glass,  unconscious  of  the  fatal  volley  directed  against 
him.     Count  Waldemar's  heart  palpitated  with  strong 
emotion : — he  kept  his  eye  steadily  on  the  trigger  of 
the  rifles,  and  at  the  critical  moment  of  firing,  he 
shouted  aloud  in  their  ears,  "  The  enemy !  the  ene- 
my !"  at  the  same  moment  suddenly  jostling  them,  so 
that  their  bullets  flew  wide  of  their  mark. 

In  the  midst  of  the  rage  and  abuse  with  which  he 
was  overwhelmed  for  his  interference.  General  De  Car- 
donnell very  coolly  rode  away,  wholly  unconscious  of 
his  narrow  escape.  Soon  afterwards,  Count  Waldemar 
undertook  the  attack  of  the  unfinished  battery,  which 
we  have  already  related. 
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Thus  Emily's  gloomy  forebodings  were  so  far  real- 
ized, that  her  father  and  her  lover  met  face  to  face, 
and  sword  against  sword,  in  the  deadly  strife  of  battle. 
But  instead  of  one  of  them  faUing  by  the  other's  hand, 
her  father  owed  his  life  to  her  lover. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE  SIEGE. 

"  Cry  havoc  !  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  !" 

SHAKSPEARE. 

**  Alas  !  what  pains,  what  racking  thoughts  he  proves 
"Who  lives  removed  from  her  he  dearest  loves  ! 
In  cruel  absence  doom'd  past  joys  to  mourn, 
And  think  on  hours  that  never  can  return. 
O  let  me  ne'er  the  pangs  of  absence  try  ; — 
Save  me  from  absence,  Love  !  or  let  me  die." 

CONGREVE. 

The  tremendous  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  by 
land  and  by  sea  now  commenced  in  all  its  horrors. 
From  the  mortar-batteries  erected  on  land,  and  from 
the  bomb-vessels  anchored  at  sea,  showers  of  terrible 
missiles  were  thrown  into  the  city  by  night  and  by 
day,  bearing  conflagration  and  death  into  every  street 
and  every  peaceful  home.  A  tremendous  fire  of  can- 
non-balls, without  one  moment'^s  intermission,  fell 
upon  the  devoted  city.  From  the  air,  the  earth,  and 
the  sea,  the  engines  of  human  destruction  issued  at 
once  with  simultaneous  fury  and  power.  The  air  was 
darkened  with  the  showers  of  bombs  and  rockets ;  the 
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earth  shook  with  the  thunder  of  the  cannonade ;  and 
the  sullen  roar  of  the  ocean  was  lost  amidst  the  deeper 
sound  of  the  tempest  of  war.  The  scene  of  destruc- 
tion which  ensued,  no  one  can  conceive,  who  has  not 
actually  witnessed  the  horrors  of  a  besieged  city.  The 
burning  houses,  the  shrieks  of  their  helpless  and 
mutilated  inmates,  unknowing  where  to  turn  for  shel- 
ter or  safety;  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying; 
the  lamentations  of  bereaved  orphans  or  distracted 
parents,  mourning  over  the  insensible  corpses  of  those 
beloved  relations,  who  in  one  moment,  before  their 
eyes  and  by  their  own  domestic  hearths,  had  been 
struck  to  death  ; — the  crash  of  roofs,  and  fall  of  splen- 
did edifices ; — the  cries  and  curses  of  the  aifrighted 
and  infuriated  populace,  and  the  ceaseless  roar  of  th^ 
cannonade, — presented  a  spectacle  which  would  have 
struck  the  most  insensible  heart  with  awe  and  horror. 
For  six  days  and  nights  the  deadly  work  of  destruction 
continued,  until  at  last  the  capitulation  of  the  city 
put  a  stop  to  the  devastation,  and  the  silence  of 
death  succeeded  to  the  roar  of  battle. 

Upwards  of  two  thousand  peaceful,  unoffending 
citizens  at  this  moment  were  lying  unburied  corpses 
amidst  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  homes.  During 
many  successive  days  "  the  long  funerals"  literally 
"  blackened  all  the  way"' ; — the  voice  of  lamentation 
was  heard  in  every  street,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
single  family  which  had  not  to  bewail  the  untimely 
death  of  one  or  more  of  its  members.     The  university 
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and  the  cathedral,  with  many  of  the  other  public 
buildings,  and  upwards  of  five  hundred  private  houses, 
were  laid  in  ruins. 

The  exasperation  and  hatred  of  the  Danes  against 
the  authors  of  this  atrocious  outrage  may,  though 
faintly,  be  conceived.  The  British  troops  marched 
into  the  citadel,  followed  by  "  curses  not  loud  but 
deep."  Unfortunately,  however,  and  unjustly,  the 
animosity  of  the  Danes  was  directed  not  only  against 
the  government  but  the  nation  ;  and  every  individual 
Englishman  was  considered  as  a  participator  in  the 
crime  of  an  aggression  which  was  purely  the  work  of 
the  British  ministers. 

During  the  six  weeks  which  intervened  between  the 
surrender  of  the  city  and  of  the  Danish  fleet,  and  the 
final  embarkation  of  the  British  troops.  Count  Wal- 
demar  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  General 
Cardonnell,  and  so  constantly  were  they  together,  that 
this  unceasing  confidential  intercourse  which  he  car- 
ried on  with  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  invading  army, 
exposed  him  to  censure,  and  even  suspicion,  from  many 
of  the  narrow-minded  and  prejudiced  Danes.  But  re- 
gardless of  opinion,  Count  Waldemar  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  father  of  his  adored  Emily,  with 
whom  he  could  freely  talk  of  her  and  hear  of  her,  and 
through  whom  alone  he  could  carry  on  an  epistolary 
correspondence  with  her. 

But  alas !  the  prospect  of  his  returning  to  her 
seemed  more  remote  than  ever.     So  exasperated  was 
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the  crown  prince  against  the  whole  British  nation 
collectively  and  individually,  that  when  Count  Wal- 
demar  solicited  permission  of  his  royal  highness  to 
revisit  England,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  ma- 
trimonial alliance  he  had  already  contracted  with  an 
English  lady,  the  prince  seemed  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal as  little  better  than  treason,  and  not  only  indig- 
nantly refused  to  consent  to  his  departure,  but  inter- 
dicted the  intended  marriage,  even  at  any  future 
period,  under  peril  of  his  personal  liberty  and  the 
confiscation  of  his  estates.  It  was  in  vain  that  Count 
Waldemar  pleaded  that  his  faith  and  honour  were 
pledged.  The  very  sound  of  "faith  and  honour '■*  threw 
the  prince  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage.  He  inveighed 
bitterly  against  the  breach  of  faith  and  honour  con>- 
mitted  by  the  British  (as  if  that  would  justify  the 
Danes  for  the  same  offence  either  in  public  or  private 
affairs) :  nor  even  after  Count  Waldemar  had  wisely 
permitted  his  passion  to  expend  itself  in  vituperation, 
did  he  become,  although  less  angry,  one  whit  more 
reasonable.  Nay,  even  Count  Waldemar's  father, 
charmed  as  he  had  been  with  his  intended  daughter- 
in-law,  now  in  the  height  of  his  political  rancour 
against  England,  cordially  agreed  with  his  royal 
highness  in  the  liberal  conclusion,  that  no  faith  ought 
to  be  kept  with  any  individual  of  a  nation  which  had 
so  treacherously  broken  its  faith  towards  its  ancient 
ally, — as  if  the  innocent  Emily  De  Cardonnell  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  plots  or  delinquencies  of  the 
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British  ministers !  But  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
that  distinguished  British  general  who  had  held  one 
of  the  highest  commands,  and  been  one  of  the  most 
active  in  the  late  expedition  against  Copenhagen,  ren- 
dered Count  Waldemar^s  proposal  to  espouse  her  still 
more  obnoxious. 

Although  the  prince  royal  did  not  upon  this  occa- 
sion enforce  the  right  he  generally  exercised  (as  is  also 
the  case  in  France),  of  arbitrarily  disposing  in  mar- 
riage of  all  the  great  heirs  and  heiresses  of  his  king- 
dom, according  to  his  own  pleasure,  and  commanding 
Count  Waldemar  to  marry  a  Danish  lady ;  yet  he 
considered  himself  perfectly  justified  in  putting  a  per- 
emptory and  decisive  veto  upon  his  union  with  Emily 
De  Cardonnell.  Indeed  both  his  royal  highness 
and  the  old  count  exerted  their  utmost  influence  to 
make  Count  Waldemar,  at  once  and  for  ever,  break 
off  the  match.  High  honours,  high  rewards,  high 
offices,  and  even  a  marriage  which  would  have  con- 
nected him  with  royalty  itself,  were  the  bribes  offered 
by  the  prince :  but  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that 
Count  Waldemar  indignantly  spurned  them,  and  that 
neither  kings,  nor  fathers,  nor  "  principalities,  nor 
powers,"  could  shake  the  stability  of  his  faith  and  at- 
tachment to  her  whose  love  was  dearer  to  him  than  life 
itself  To  obtain  her,  even  at  the  peril  of  life  and  the 
forfeiture  of  fortune.  Count  Waldemar  was  determined. 
But  how  to  accomplish  it  was  the  question.  For  so 
cloaely  was  he  watched,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
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to  leave  the  country  without  permission  and  without 
a  passport. 

He  soUcited,  and  at  length  obtained  leave  to  go  to 
Norway,  to  visit  his  estates  there,  but  not  until  the 
crown  prince  had  exacted  from  him  his  parole  to 
confine  himself  to  Norway,  and  to  return  to  Copen- 
hagen at  a  given  period. 

When  he  did  return,  in  order  more  effectually  to 
secure  his  detention  in  Denmark,  the  prince  royal 
appointed  Count  Waldemar  (to  his  unspeakable  dis- 
may) to  the  government  of  the  island  of  Moen  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  a  post  of  supposed  peril  as  well  as 
of  importance, — so  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
decline  it  without  dishonour.  Inwardly  execrating, 
therefore,  his  unwelcome  dignity,  and  his  unlucky 
fate  in  having  been  born  under  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, where  people  could  not  go  where  they  chose 
and  marry  whom  they  pleased,  Count  Waldemar  was 
compelled  to  set  sail  for  Moen,  and  enter  upon  the 
office  he  so  bitterly  detested;  although  not  even  Sancho 
Panza,  when  governor  of  his  far-famed  island  of  Ba- 
rataria,  was  half  so  miserable  as  Count  Waldemar, 
when  governor  of  Moen.  To  crown  his  misfor- 
tunes, all  intercourse  with  England  was  strictly  pro- 
hibited; nay,  even  the  penalty  of  death  was  de- 
nounced against  any  Dane  who  should  hold  any 
communication  whatsoever  with  any  subject  of  Great 
Britain!*^ 

*  A  fact.    Vide  Annual  Register  for  1807- 
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But  to  live  without  tidings  of  Emily,  and  without 
pouring  out  to  her  his  whole  heart,  was  impossible ; 
and  Count  Waldemar  spent  his  long  and  melancholy 
hours  in  this  little  island  in  planning  means  of  trans- 
mitting and  receiving  letters,  which  certainly  were  not 
destined  to  be  of  treasonable  import — although  the 
bare  act  of  correspondence  was  arbitrarily  constituted 
treason.  What  were  the  precise  means  which  Count 
Waldemar  devised  of  keeping  up  a  correspondence 
the  punishment  of  which  was  death,  may  probably  ap- 
pear hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 


THE  ISLAND. 


*'  I  do  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  here." 

SECOND  PART  OF  KING  HENRY    THE    SIXTH. 

We  must  now  briefly  relate  certain  circumstances 
which  occurred  after  the  departure  of  the  British, 
which,  although  they  may  appear  trifling  in  them- 
selves, and  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  this* 
narrative,  had  too  important  an  influence  upon  the 
destiny  of  Count  Waldemar  to  suffer  us  to  pass  them 
over  in  silence. 

We  have  already  observed  that  Moen  was  a  post  of 
supposed  peril.  In  order  to  explain  this,  we  must 
state  that  the  English  Government  were  known  to  be 
extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  engagement  entered 
into  by  the  British  commander-in-chief  to  evacuate 
Zealand,  where  they  had  wished  to  leave  a  strong 
garrison;  and  although  they  had  been  compelled  to 
abide  by  the  treaty,  and  to  leave  the  country,  it  was 
strongly  suspected  that  they  would  return,  and  attempt 
to  effect  a  permanent  footing  upon  the  south  side  of 
Zealand,  to  which  Moen  would  serve  as  the  key. 
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This  little  island,  therefore,  and  the  neighbouring 
isles,  as  being  the  first  probable  object  of  attack  and 
the  chief  barrier  of  defence,  was  a  station  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  The  crown  prince  had  been  blamed 
for  giving  the  command  of  it  to  an  officer  so  young 
and  inexperienced  as  Count  Waldemar,  and  who, 
notwithstanding  the  undaunted  valour  which  had  won 
him  such  popular  renown  during  the  siege  of  Co- 
penhagen, was  suspected  by  the  majority  of  the  cour- 
tiers to  be  more  than  half  an  Englishman ;  partly 
on  account  of  his  English  education  and  intimate 
connection  with  General  De  Cardonnell  and  many 
of  the  British  officers  ;  but  still  more  from  his  de- 
cided opposition  to  the  insidious  and  grasping  am- 
bition of  France,  to  whose  designs  the  Danish  nobles 
were  devoted  partizans  from  motives  of  short-sighted 
selfish  policy; — for  well  did  that  intriguing  power  un- 
derstand the  art  of  gaining  over  the  mean,  sordid 
spirits  who  form  the  great  body  of  the  world. 

But  the  head  and  front  of  Count  Waldemar''s  of- 
fending was  a  patriotic  proposal  he  made  to  the  crown 
prince  to  free  the  states  of  Norway  from  the  prohi- 
bition which  existed  against  their  importing  corn  for 
their  own  consumption.  Denmark  then  possessed  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  supplying  them  with  grain  ;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  most  of  the  Danish 
nobles  made  a  monopoly  of  it,  and  many  districts  of 
Norway  suffered  all  the  miseries  of  scarcity,  in  order 
that  a  few  men  might  be  enabled  to  add  enormous 
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sums  to  their  already  overgrown  fortunes.  Count 
Waldemar  had  it  in  his  power  to  be  a  participator  in  the 
profits  of  this  monopoly,  but  he  refused  to  join  in  it ; 
and  he  demonstrated  to  the  crown  prince  so  clearly  and 
incontrovertibly  the  extent  to  which  the  monopolists 
had  carried  their  oppression  and  extortion,  and  the 
incalculable  benefit  which  the  free  trade  would  pro- 
duce to  Norway,  to  commerce  in  general,  and  to  the 
revenue  of  the  crown  in  particular,  that  his  royal 
highness  was  induced  to  remove  many  of  the  restric- 
tions which  had  fettered  the  importation  of  corn  into 
Norway; — and  on  finding  the  event  fully  answer 
Count  Waldemar^s  most  sanguine  predictions,  his 
confidence  in  his  ability  and  judgement  became  in- 
creased. Those  who  know  mankind  may  conceive 
something  of  the  bitterness  and  inveteracy  of  the 
enmity  he  thus  provoked  from  the  whole  faction  of 
Danish  noblemen.  They  could  not  forgive  him,  be- 
cause he  was  more  patriotic  and  enlightened  than 
themselves.  They  could  not  forgive  him,  because  he 
had  exposed  their  avarice,  fraud,  and  oppression. 
They  could  not  forgive  him,  because  he  had  deprived 
them  of  their  ill-gotten  gains.  They  could  not  for- 
give him,  because  he  had  won  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  the  prince.  Every  base,  vindictive  passion — 
pride,  envy,  rage,  malice,  and  cupidity,  urged  them 
on  to  revenge  ;  and  they  secretly  determined  never  to 
rest  till  they  had  compassed  his  ruin. 

Imprudence— as  our  readers  may   often  have  re- 
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marked — ^imprudence  was  the  besetting  sin  of  Count 
Waldemar's  character ;  and  though  well  aware  that  he 
left  behind  him  all  this  host  of  incensed  enemies,  heed- 
less of  their  malice  and  without  taking  a  single  pre- 
caution against  their  machinations,  he  set  sail  for 
Moen, — leaving,  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle  says,  his  cha- 
racter behind  him. 

By  dint  of  constant  misrepresentation  and  artful 
insinuations  timely  dropped,  these  crafty  enemies  con- 
trived by  degrees  to  undermine  Count  Waldemar's 
favour  with  his  sovereign,  who,  like  most  other  so- 
vereigns, had  the  weakness  to  be  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  those  who  surrounded  him,  till  at  last  he 
began  to  repent  him  of  the  charge  he  had  somewhat 
inconsiderately  confided  to  Count  Waldemar.  His 
father,  who  would  have  counteracted  the  machinations 
of  his  enemies,  had  been  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission 
to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh ;  and  Count  Walde- 
mar, a  stranger  and  a  foreigner  in  his  own  country, 
had  not  a  single  friend. 

One  stormy  evening  in  October,  when  the  wild 
waves  of  the  Baltic,  impelled  by  a  tremendous  gale 
from  the  north-east,  were  spending  their  fury  against 
the  rocks  and  cliffs  of  his  lonely  island.  Count  Wal- 
demar suddenly  heard,  amidst  the  howling  of  the 
tempest,  the  report  of  guns.  He  listened.  Again 
they  were  repeated.  He  could  no  longer  doubt  that 
they  were  fired  from  the  shore.  Hastily  snatching  up 
his  hat,  and  commanding  his  attendants  to  follow 
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him,  he  rushed  clown  to  the  beach.  There,  in  the 
fast  fading  twilight,  he  discerned  a  large  English 
vessel,  which  had  been  stranded  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore,  and  over  the  deck  of  which  the  white  billows 
were  already  foaming,  as  if  impatient  to  swallow  up 
their  destined  prey.  Between  the  sinking  ship  and 
the  shore  were  dimly  and  indistinctly  seen  two  small 
specks,  now  tossed  upon  the  summit  of  the  towering 
wave,  now  dashed  into  its  dark  abyss,  as  if  never  to 
rise  more.  They  were  two  boats,  loaded  with  the 
crew,  who  had  deserted  the  wreck  and  were  struggling 
to  gain  the  land.  Against  these  unfortunate  victims 
of  the  tempest  (will  it  be  believed.?)  the  commander 
of  the  battery  had  fired  his  guns,  because  they  were 
Englishmen ! ! !  *  He  was  in  the  act  of  repeating  his 
fire,  for  the  third  time,  when  Count  Waldemar  reached 
the  spot,  and  imperiously  commanded  the  man  to 
stop,  and  at  his  peril  not  to  fire  another  gun.  His 
eye  flashed  the  lightning  of  indignation  upon  the 
sneaking,  petty  officer,  who  stood  cowering  before  him, 
as  he  sternly  reproached  him  for  his  baseness  and  dia- 
bolical cruelty  in  firing  at  those  unfortunate  ship- 
wrecked mariners. 

"  His  royal  highness  the  prince  royal,"  said  the 
man,  somewhat  surlily,  though  struggling  with  shame 
and  fear, — "  His  royal  highness  has  issued  peremp- 

*  For  the  sake  of  humanity  we  grieve  to  state,  that  this  horrible 
circumstance  is  fact,  and  that  the  unfortunate  shipwrecked  Enghsh 
sailors  perished.     They  were  not  allowed  by  the  Danes  to  land  ! 
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tory  orders  that  no  Englishmen  should  be  permitted 
to  land  upon  the  territories  of  Denmark  upon  any 
pretence  whatever, — and  these  fellows  are  English- 
men.'"* 

"  His  royal  highness,"  said  Count  Waldemar, 
"  never  meant  his  orders  to  be  so  perverted  as  to  re- 
fuse the  shelter  of  our  rocks  to  poor  shipwrecked 
wretches  struggling  for  their  lives.  Act  up  to  the 
spirit  of  your  orders,  sir — and  not  to  the  letter.  Go! — 
Let  me  never  see  you  attempt  such  an  act  of  barbarity 
again,  while  I  remain  governor  of  this  island,  if  you 
value  your  liberty  or  life." 

The  fellow  slunk  away, — muttering,  when  out  of 
hearing,  that  "  he  would  not  harbour  traitors, — not 
he : — and  that  them  that  were  for  harbouring  them 
traitorous  Englishers  were  no  better  themselves." 

This  man,  wluo  had  been  appointed  to  his  post 
lately  by  the  influence  of  Count  Waldemar's  indefa- 
tigable host  of  enemies  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen, 
hated  the  governor  as  the  children  of  darkness 
hate  the  children  of  light ;  and  as  he  went  along 
through  the  storm,  scared  from  his  fiend-like  work 
like  a  disappointed  minister  of  evil,  he  vowed,  in  the 
inmost  core  of  his  dastardly  heart,  a  base  revenge. 

Meantime  the  unfortunate  seamen  were  vainly 
struggling  with  the  tremendous  billows,  every  one  of 
which  seemed  ready  to  swallow  up  their  frail  barks. 
The  tide  was  against  them,  the  storm  was  increasing 
every  moment,  and  their  utmost  exertions  were  un- 
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availing;  nor  could  they  ever  have  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  inhospitable  shore  but  for  Count  Walde- 
mar's  active  exertions  and  interference.  He  made 
fast,  ropes,  round  the  bodies  of  two  remarkably  strong 
men  and  excellent  swimmers,  whom  he  engaged  to 
undertake  the  enterprise  by  the  promise  of  a  very  high 
reward.  These  ropes  were  held  fast  by  men  on  shore ; 
so  that  the  adventurers  could  in  a  moment  be  dragged 
back.  They  now  threw  themselves  into  the  raging 
sea, — their  own  exertions,  aided  by  the  tide,  rapidly 
carried  them  near  enough  to  the  boats  to  catch  the 
end  of  a  rope  which  had  been  thrown  out  from  each. 
The  instant  they  had  secured  these,  they  were  drawn 
on  shore  by  the  cords  attached  to  their  waists,  and 
the  boats  were  immediately  afterwards  dragged  saf? 
through  the  surf  by  the  ropes  which  the  men  had 
brought  back  with  them. 

Thus  Count  Waldemar's  promptitude  of  resource 
and  presence  of  mind  saved  these  shipwrecked  sailors 
from  a  watery  grave.  They  proved  to  be  the  crew 
of  the  Sea  Nymph,  of  Hull,  returning  from  a  whaling 
voyage  to  the  North  Seas,  in  profound  ignorance  that 
hostilities  had  broken  out  between  England  and  Den- 
mark. They  had  sustained  much  damage  from  foul 
weather  on  their  passage  home,  had  been  driven  far 
from  their  course,  and  compelled  to  try  to  put  in  to 
the  nearest  port,  to  refit.  But  in  the  gale  of  this 
evening  the  vessel  had  unshipped  her  rudder,  and 
consequently  becoming  utterly  unmanageable,  she  had 
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driven  onward  before  the  raging  wind,  and   struck 
upon  the  rocks  of  Moen. 

The  gratitude  of  the  British  sailors  exceeded  all 
bounds  when  they  found  Count  Waldemar  was  doubly 
the  preserver  of  their  lives ;  first,  in  frustrating  the 
cowardly  attempt  of  "  that  sneaking  dog, ""  as  they 
called  the  master  of  the  battery,  to  fire  upon  and  sink 
them ;  and  secondly,  in  devising  means  for  bringing 
them  safe  ashore.  Their  vessel,  with  its  valuable 
cargo,  soon  sunk  among  the  yawning  waves.  Nothing 
of  the  smallest  value  could  be  saved.  Count  Walde- 
mar supplied  them  with  clothes,  food,  and  shelter. 
Gladly  would  he  also  have  given  them  liberty ;  but 
this  was  a  step  he  durst  not  venture  upon  without 
the  permission  of  the  crown  prince,  to  whom  he 
had  written  for  orders  respecting  them.  But  the 
sailors,  shrewdly  suspecting  what  those  orders  would 
be,  and  not  relishing  the  prospect  of  being  thrown 
into  a  Danish  dungeon  as  prisoners  of  war,  one  fine, 
calm,  moonlight  night,  after  making  the  sentinel  who 
was  placed  as  guard  over  them  dead  drunk,  stole 
down  to  the  shore,  took  possession  of  a  small  fishing 
vessel — tumbled  into  it  some  spirits,  bread  and  beef — 
hoisted  all  sail, — and  long  before  the  dawn  of  morning 
they  were  far  on  their  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Sweden, 
at  that  time  at  peace  with  Great  Britain. 

Count  Waldemar  was  secretly  rejoiced  to  hear  of 
their  escape ; — nor,  when  the  order  arrived  from  Co- 
penhagen for  detaining  them  in  the  strictest  imprison- 
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ment,  was  his  satisfaction  diminished,  that  he  was 
saved  from  the  possibility  of  executing  it. 

Count  Waldemar's  conduct  in  this  affair  may  seem 
to  be  at  least  blameless,  if  not  praiseworthy;  yet  it 
was  afterwards  brought  against  him  by  his  implacable 
enemies  as  one  of  the  pretexts  for  his  ruin. 

In  the  mean  time,  thinking  not  of  his  foes  but  his 
friends,  and  the  friend  dearest  to  his  heart;  Count 
Waldemar  was  solely  occupied  with  the  scheme  he 
had  matured  for  communicating  with  Emily  by  letter. 
Suddenly,  his  excellency  the  Governor  of  Moen,  from 
being  a  person  utterly  careless  of  what  he  ate  or  drank, 
or  wherewithal  he  was  clothed,  became  transformed 
into  an  epicure  and  voluptuary,  and  discovered  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  live  upon  the  sorry  fare  whidli 
Moen  supplied,  nor  to  exist  without  divers  luxuries, 
such  as  wines,  liqueurs,  and  new  books;  and  above 
all,  without  enduing  a  constant  succession  of  coats, 
hats,  waistcoats,  and  other  garments,  of  the  latest 
fashion;  which  last  seemed  a  most  singular  fancy, 
inasmuch  as  at  Moen  there  was  nobody  to  admire 
these  choice  productions  of  the  tailor^s  skill,  excepting 
the  innocent  fishers,  who  might  gaze  upon  them,  haply 
unconscious  of  their  transcendent  merits.  His  excel- 
lency further  discovered,  that  Lubeck  was  a  much 
more  convenient  mart  than  Copenhagen  for  the  im- 
portation of  those  foreign  luxuries  which  all  at  once 
had  become  so  essential  to  his  existence.  Conse- 
quently his   excellency  forthwith  freighted,    for  his 
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own  especial  use  and  convenience,  a  small  vessel,  in 
which  he  himself  made  one  trip  to  Luheck,  to  esta- 
blish a  correspondent  there,  and  afterwards  continued 
to  employ  it  in  voyaging  to  and  fro  between  Moen 
and  Lubeck  for  the  supply  of  his  manifold  wants  and 
caprices.  Never  certainly  did  any  modern  Apicius 
await  with  more  impatience,  or  vmpack  with  more 
avidity,  the  tempting  viands  which  the  assiduity  of  his 
Lubeck  agent  from  time  to  time  consigned  to  him. 
Yet  the  whole  pleasure  appeared  to  consist  in  the  re- 
ceiving and  unpacking  of  them,  for  as  to  any  subse- 
quent enjoyment  of  them,  his  excellency  seemed  ut- 
terly indifferent.  In  the  ordering  of  them,  however, 
he  was  indefatigable.  Frequent  and  bulky  were  the 
packets  addressed  to  his  agent  at  Lubeck,  ostenta- 
tiously inscribed  on  the  outside,  "  Orders  for  Goods," 
and  always  forwarded  by  a  special  and  confidential 
messenger  in  his  own  vessel.  This  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, together  with  the  obvious  impatience  and 
anxiety  his  excellency  exhibited  for  the  return  of 
these  same  goods,  when  not  one  half  of  the  last  con- 
signment was  consumed,  and  his  utter  indifference 
about  them  after  they  did  arrive,  at  length  excited 
the  suspicions  of  some  of  the  underlings  of  govern- 
ment ;  who  could  not  fail  to  observe  the  avidity  with 
which  Count  Waldemar  snatched  out  of  the  tempting 
variety  of  articles  brought  by  his  vessel,  the  uninviting 
looking  packet,  supposed  to  contain  only  the  agent's 
long  bill,  and  the  haste  with  which  he  locked  himself 
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up  to  Study  it  in  solitude.  Putting  all  these  circum- 
stances together,  these  underlings,  wise  in  their  gene- 
ration, concluded  that  Count  Waldemar  was  carrying 
on,  through  this  channel,  a  secret  and  doubtless  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  England ;  and  this 
sapient  suspicion  they  forthwith  conveyed  to  the  high 
powers  at  Copenhagen,  men  who  were,  as  we  have  before 
shewn,  friends  of  the  French  faction,  and  inveterate 
enemies  of  Count  Waldemar.  The  most  powerful 
and  the  most  inveterate  of  these  was  Count  Burnhard, 
then  the  favourite  minister  of  the  prince  royal,  who 
hated  Count  Waldemar  because,  in  all  things  he  was 
his  superior  ;  who  envied  him,  because,  most  uninten- 
tionally he  had  rivalled  him  in  the  favour  of  his  sove- 
reign ;  and  who  was  bent  upon  his  ruin,  because,  lite- 
rally, he  could  not  "  bear  a  rival  near  the  throne." 

Whether  or  not  Count  Waldemar  did  receive  any 
communications  sweeter  than  the  jars  of  sweetmeats 
and  more  exhilarating  than  the  bright  liqueurs  by 
which  they  were  accompanied,  we  forbear  to  say  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  to  Emily  were  wafted,  she  knew  not 
how,  as  if  through  the  skies,  divers  mysterious  epistles, 
inclosed  to  General  De  Cardonnell,  and  simply  in- 
scribed "  for  Emily.""  The  covers  were  directed  in  a 
strange  hand,  and  the  letters  themselves  were  without 
any  signature;  but  they  needed  none.  One  heart 
only  could  have  dictated,  one  hand  penned  them. 
The  well  known  characters  were  traced  upon  her 
heart,  and  there  every  sentiment  found  an  echo.    For 
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they  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  purest  and  most  de- 
voted love  that  ever  warmed  the  human  heart.  Ab- 
sence had  not  chilled  it, — time  could  not  weaken  it, — 
difficulties  and  delays  had  but  served  to  strengthen 
the  force  of  that  insurmountable  passion  which  death 
alone  could  subdue.  Although  compelled  by  honour 
for  the  present  to  remain  at  the  post  assigned  him  by 
his  sovereign,  in  defence  of  his  country,  as  soon  as  he 
was  released,  to  her  he  would  fly,  though  wars  and 
seas,  and  kings,  and  nations,  opposed  his  passage.  Love 
like  his  would  "  trample  on  impossibilities.''  These 
letters,  dearer  to  her  heart  than  the  wealth  of 
worlds,  had  the  post  mark  of  London  only ;  and 
to  a  commercial  house  there  she  was  desired  to  direct 
her  replies.     . 

The  mystery  of  their  transmission  was  simply  this  : 
Count  Waldemar  having  directed  his  letters  to 
"  Emily;'*''  inclosed  them  in  blank  covers,  which  he 
left  undirected ;  and  forwarded  them  by  his  own  con- 
fidential messenger  to  his  agent  at  Lubeck.  The 
latter  consigned  them,  still  undirected,  to  his  corre- 
spondent at  Altona,  from  which  place  a  constant  traffic 
was  still  carried  on  with  England,  by  means  of  smug- 
gling, in  spite  of  all  the  plans,  penalties,  prohibitions, 
and  police  of  France  and  Denmark  combined.  From 
Altona  they  were  sent,  as  opportunity  offered,  by 
ship  captains,  almost  all  of  whom  were  engaged  in 
smuggling, — the  only  trade  left ;  and  were  inclosed, 
still  undirected,  by  the  Altona  merchants,  in  their 
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packet  to  their  London  correspondents ;  and  by  these 
last,  who  had  been  previously  advised  what  to  do  with 
them,  they  were  directed  and  forwarded  to  General 
De  Cardonnell.  Thus,  had  they  been  opened  or  inter- 
cepted on  their  way,  being  undated,  unsigned,  and 
simply  addressed  to  "  Emily,"  they  afforded  no 
ground  of  accusation  or  proof  of  carrying  on  a  corre- 
spondence with  England.  It  was  true  that  they  might 
as  safely  at  last  have  been  directed  by  the  London  mer- 
chant to  "  Miss  De  Cardonnell,''  as  to  her  father ; 
but  Count  Waldemar  could  not  brook  that  the  fair 
name  and  fairer  fame  of  his  beloved  Emily  should  be 
bandied  about  among  agents  and  clerks,  and  ship 
captains,  exposed  to  the  coarse  jests  of  this  plebeian 
herd.  The  Lubeck  agent  who  transmitted  the  undi- 
rected letters  to  Altona,  the  Altona  merchant  who 
forwarded  them  to  London,  and  the  London  house 
who  sent  them  to  Coniston  Hall,  all  knew  only  that 
they  were  to  be  addressed  to  General  De  Cardonnell. 
For  some  time  they  arrived  in  rapid  succession ; 
but  all  at  once  these  delightful  communications  ceased. 
Days  and  weeks  rolled  by  ;  no  letters  came.  Two 
months  elapsed,  still  the  same  ill-boding  silence  pre- 
vailed. In  vain  had  repeated  inquiries  been  made 
personally  and  by  letter  of  the  London  merchants 
who  had  transmitted  them.  All  they  knew  was,  that 
they  had  been  desired  by  their  correspondent  at  Altona 
to  direct  and  forward  the  said  letters, — which  their  cor- 
respondent always  inclosed  without  any  direction, — to 
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General  Do  Cardonnell,  and  to  forward  the  answers 
in  return  to  him.  But  they  had  of  late  received  none 
from  him,  and  had  been  cautioned  to  forward  no  more 
to  him.  Of  Count  Waldemar  they  knew  nothing ; 
but  they  promised  to  make  inquiries  respecting  him 
from  their  Altona  correspondent,  and  in  due  time 
they  signified  that  this  said  correspondent  had  taken 
no  notice  whatever  of  their  inquiries,  except  by  observ- 
ing, "  that  it  was  not  a  safe  subject »'' 

The  insinuation  thrown  out  in  these  last  words  was 
more  alarming  still  than  Count  Waldemar's  long  si- 
lence had  been.  For  many  causes  might  have  inter- 
rupted the  circuitous  and  precarious  channel  of  com- 
munication which  he  had  devised,  and  compelled  him 
to  desist  from  writing;  but  when  the  Altona  mer- 
chants hinted  that  even  to  make  mention  of  him  was 
not  safe,  it  seemed  to  shew  that  he  must  have  fallen 
under  the  displeasure  of  France, — that  arbitrary  power 
with  whom  suspicion  was  synonymous  with  guilt,  and 
whose  tyrant  sway  bound  the  whole  Continent  beneath 
its  yoke.  Yet  what  could  he  have  done  to  have  in- 
curred any  political  danger  ?  What  could  have  be- 
fallen him  ? 

The  suspense  into  which  General  and  Mrs.  De 
Cardonnell  and  Emily  were  thrown  respecting  his  fate 
was  torturing;  but  in  vain  were  their  enquiries  re- 
peated and  varied  in  every  possible  channel  that 
seemed  to  promise  any  chance  of  information.  He 
had  disappeared.      He  was   no  longer   governor   of 
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Moen.     That  was  all  they  could  learn ;   and  there 
were  no  means  of  obtaining  further  intelligence.     Lu- 
beck  was  in  the  power  of  the  French ;  and  indeed,  at 
this  period,  every  post-office  on  the  Continent  was 
under  the  direction  of  French  agents,  and  every  letter 
of  the  smallest  importance  was  examined  and  opened 
by  them.     But  the  fact  was,  that  although  all  Count 
Waldemar^s  letters  to  Emily  had  been  transmitted 
with  every  possible  precaution  to  ensure  safety  and  se- 
crecy, as  we  have  seen  ;  yet  by  the  vigilance  of  that 
Argus-eyed  police,  which  seemed,  for  the  worst  of 
purposes,  to  possess  a  species  of  ubiquity,  and  to  see 
every  thing  in  every  place  at  once,  the  fact  transpired 
that  such  letters  had  been  transmitted,  while,  most 
unfortunately  for   Count   Waldemar,   their  contents 
had  not  been  examined ;  although  the  mystery  with 
which  they  were  concealed,  and  the  singular  circum- 
stance of  their  being  undirected,  left  little  room  to 
doubt  that  they  were  of  a  treasonable  nature.     The 
Lubeck  agent  was  arrested  and  examined;   and  al- 
though it  was  not  at  Lubeck,  as  in  Denmark,  a  capital 
offence  to  hold  any  correspondence  whatsoever  with 
any  subject  of  Great  Britain,  yet,  to  be  implicated  in 
carrying  on  a  treasonable  correspondence  for  the  sup- 
posed purpose  of  betraying  Moen,  and  through  it, 
Zealand,  to  the  English,  was  a  crime  of  the  deepest 
dye,  where  French   power   and   influence  prevailed. 
Therefore,  the  unfortunate  Lubeck  agent,  in  order  to 
save  his  property  from  confiscation,  and  his  life  from 
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the  most  imminent  jeopardy,  was  compelled  to  confess 
the  truth.  When  by  his  confession  it  became  known 
that  the  Governor  of  Moen  had  secretly  bribed  his 
agent  with  large  sums  to  forward  letters  to  General 
De  Cardonnell  through  his  Altona  and  London  corre- 
spondents ;  and  that  he  had  duly  transmitted  the  an- 
swers by  the  same  channel  to  the  said  governor ;  sus- 
picion was  converted  into  certainty,  in  the  little  minds 
of  the  little  men  in  office  at  Lubeck.  Count  Walde- 
mar  was  set  down  to  be  a  traitor.  As  such  he  was 
denounced  to  the  crown  prince  at  Copenhagen ;  and 
so  strong  did  the  evidence  appear  against  him,  that, 
to  his  unspeakable  surprise,  he  was  one  day  suddenly 
arrested  while  wandering  upon  the  rocks  of  Moen, 
and  straightway  conveyed  a  state  prisoner  to  Copen- 
hagen; in  the  most  profound  ignorance  of  what  crime 
he  was  accused.  That  he  might  stand  arraigned  of 
the  high  and  mighty  misdemeanour  of  being  in  love, 
he  did  readily  suppose; — that  he  was  suspected  of 
treason,  never  entered  into  his  imagination. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THE   TRIAL. 

*'  Ah  !  freedom  is  a  noble  thing, 
To  men  all  solace,  freedom  gives, 
He  lives  at  ease  who  freely  lives  ; 
And  he  that  aye  hath  lived  free 
May  not  well  know  the  misery, 
The  wrath,  the  hate,  the  spite,  and  all 
That 's  compass'd  in  the  name  of  thrall." 

SIR  W.  SCOTT's  hist,  of  SCOTLAND, 

VOL.  I.  r.  1C9. 
"  Pulchrum  est  accusari,  ab  accusandis." 

The  Englishman  cannot  be  sufficiently  sensible  of  the 
inestimable  blessing  of  the  perfect  liberty  he  enjoys, 
unless  he  contrasts  his  own  situation  with  that  of  the 
subject  of  an  arbitrary  government,  who  is  liable  every 
moment  to  be  seized,  imprisoned,  and  even  executed, 
at  the  will  and  command  of  a  despotic  prince.  Even 
if  he  does  his  best  to  serve  and  to  obey  him,  like 
Count  Waldemar,  he  may  unwittingly  give  the  despot 
some  offence,  and  in  a  moment  be  thrown  into  jail  or 
have  his  head  struck  off.  But  the  meanest  English- 
man, even  if  he  should  make   his  king  his  mortal 
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enemy,  and  provoke  his  wrath  by  every  injury  and  in- 
sult that  man  can  devise,  still,  if  he  keep  within  the 
pale  of  the  law,  he  is  safe ;  and  he  may  defy  the  ven- 
geance, and  laugh  at  the  impotent  rage  and  malice  of 
his  sovereign,  secure  that  he  can  neither  touch  his 
person,  property,  liberty,  nor  life.  What  would  not 
Count  Waldemar  have  given  for  this  inestimable  pri- 
vilege of  justice,  when  he  was  languishing  in  close 
confinement  within  the  gloomy  walls  of  the  castle  of 
Schonberg,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his  impri- 
sonment, of  its  probable  duration,  or  of  the  crime  of 
which  he  was  accused  ! 

Weeks  passed  away  in  this  state  of  lingering  sus- 
pense, which,  to  a  mind  as  active  and  energetic  as 
his,  was  the  most  cruel  of  tortures.  He  addressed 
memorial  after  memorial  to  the  prince,  but  he  had 
every  reason  to  think  that  all  of  them  were  sup- 
pressed. No  answer  was  given, — no  explanation 
vouchsafed, — no  trial  accorded.  At  length  his  faith- 
ful servant  Ulrick,  after  many  fruitless  attempts,  ob- 
tained access  to  his  master,  by  favour  of  one  of  the 
underlings  of  the  prison,  and  Count  Waldemar  en- 
trusted to  his  charge  a  memorial,  which  Ulrick  soon 
found  means  to  deliver  to  his  royal  highness  in  per- 
son, when  mounting  his  horse  at  the  palace  gates. 
Struck  by  the  truth  and  force  of  this  manly  and  spi- 
rited appeal  to  his  royal  justice,  and  feeling  somewhat 
ashamed  of  having  condemned  him  unheard,  the 
prince  determined  upon  granting  him  the  trial  he  de- 
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manded, — to  the  dismay  and  alarm  of  the  faction  or 
Count  Waldemar's  enemies,  who  knew  full  well  the 
power  he  possessed  over  the  mind  of  the  prince,  and 
trembled  to  encounter  the  force  and  eloquence  of 
truth, — the  terrors  of  his  speech,  and  "  the  light- 
nings of  his  eye."  But  the  trial  could  not  be  avert- 
ed, for  the  prince  was  determinately  bent  upon  it ; 
and  his  accusers  therefore  were  compelled  distinctly  to 
specify  their  several  charges  against  Count  Waldemar. 

Desperately  determined,  if  possible,  to  crush  him  at 
once  and  for  ever,  they  aimed  their  attack,  not  only 
at  his  fortune  and  fame,  but  at  his  life ;  and  accused 
him  of  various  capital  offences,  any  one  of  which  con- 
stituted high  treason,  and  all  of  which  they  spared  no 
care  nor  cost,  nor  even  crime,  to  substantiate. 

Alone,  in  prison,  without  counsel,  without  assist- 
ance, without  a  friend ; — without  means  even  to  sum- 
mon the  witnesses  who  might  have  been  available  for 
his  defence ; — Count  Waldemar  read  the  black  cata- 
logue of  charges  alleged  against  him,  and  became  too 
late  aware,  that  partly  by  his  own  imprudence,  but 
far  more  by  the  inveterate  malignity  of  his  enemies, 
some  of  the  accusations  might  seem  but  too  plausible 
to  the  prejudiced  judgement  of  his  peers;  a  consider- 
able number  of  whom  consisted  of  those  very  enemies, 
who  were  thus  at  once  both  his  accusers  and  judges. 
But  the  prince  himself  was  to  preside  at  this  moment- 
ous trial,  and  to  him  Count  Waldemar  trusted  for 
justice.     He   knew,   indeed,   full   well   that   he   had 
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transgressed  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  by  carrying  on 
any  correspondence  whatever  with  England,  but  he 
had  acted  up  to  its  spirit,  and  felt  that  he  ought  to  be 
acquitted  of  any  disloyalty,  in  deed  or  intention. 

The  day  arrived.  The  court  met.  Crowds  assem- 
bling from  every  part  of  the  city  thronged  every 
avenue  to  the  Court  House  and  besieged  the  doors, 
eagerly  waiting  for  news  of  the  progress  and  event  of 
the  trial ;  for  none  but  the  privileged  classes  were  ad- 
mitted. Justice  was  to  be  done  in  secret.  But  in  the 
mind  of  the  multitude  Count  Waldemar  was  already 
acquitted,  and  the  popular  voice  cried  "  Shame ! 
shame  !  upon  his  persecutors  !"  That  he  should  be 
accused  of  high  treason  in  the  very  city  which  he  had 
so  desperately  perilled  his  life  to  defend,  seemed,  to 
the  right  judging  people,  a  charge  which  refuted  it- 
self, and  which  could  only  spring  from  the  most  wan- 
ton malice.  His  gallant  bearing  and  dauntless  spirit 
in  the  field  were  fresh  in  their  remembrance.  He  had 
since  won  their  hearts  by  espousing  their  cause  against 
the  oppression  of  the  nobles :  he  had  even  obtained 
from  the  crown  a  repeal  of  some  of  the  most  grinding 
taxes ; — and  his  liberal  spirit  and  noble  magnanimity, 
together  perhaps  with  the  powerful  impression  of  his 
fine  manly  person  and  handsome  countenance,  had 
rendered  him  the  popular  idol.  When  the  carriage 
appeared  which  brought  him  to  the  court,  he  was 
hailed  with  enthusiastic  shouts  from  the  assembled 
populace  of    "  Long  live   Count   Waldemar!    the 
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princely  noble  ! — the  defender  of  the  city  !  —the  friend 
of  the  people !""  This  popularity,  too,  told  against 
him  with  his  aristocratic  judges,  and  was  made  use  of 
to  prejudice  him  with  the  crown  prince.  "Why 
should  he  have  courted  the  popular  favour  so  sted- 
fastly  and  incessantly,"  whispered  into  the  royal  ear 
Count  Burnhard,  the  most  able  and  inveterate  of  his 
enemies,  "  if  he  had  not  had  an  end  to  answer  by  it.?" 

The  proceedings  began.  Count  Waldemar  was  ar- 
raigned of  high  treason,  and  various  overt  acts  of 
treason  were  specified.  The  first  and  gravest  of  these 
was,  that  he  had  carried  on  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Great  Britain,  under  the  feigned  pretence  of  im- 
porting articles  for  his  private  consumption  at  Moen. 
That  the  correspondence  was  treasonable,  was  inferred, 
first,  from  the  extraordinary  expense  which  was  in-* 
curred  in  fitting  out  a  vessel  for  the  express  purpose ; 
secondly,  from  the  mystery  in  which  it  was  involved, 
the  letters  being  sent  undirected;  thirdly,  from  the 
fact,  that  the  agent  at  Lubeck,  by  his  own  confession, 
was  ordered  by  Count  Waldemar  to  cause  these  letters 
to  be  directed  to  a  British  general  officer, — the  same 
whose  confidential  intimacy  with  him  had  excited  so 
much  suspicion  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Bri- 
tish troops;  fourthly,  from  the  circumstance  that 
Count  Waldemar  had  been  heard  to  declare,  that  "  the 
government  of  Moen  did  not  satisfy  his  ambition  !" 

It  was  true  that  once,  when  congratulated  by  one  of 
his  enemies  upon  the  appointment  so  ungrateful  to 
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him,  of  Governor  of  Moen,  Count  Waldemar  had 
jestingly  used  these  words  ;  nay,  more, — when  asked 
"  To  what  his  ambition  did  point  ?"  he  replied,  "  To 
a  far  higher  object  than  Moen,  and  which  I  hope  one 
day  to  attain," — meaning  his  union  with  Emily ;  as 
the  person  to  whom  he  was  speaking  perfectly  well 
knew. 

When  now  asked  whether  or  not  he  had  uttered 
these  expressions,  he  acknowledged  the  fact ;  but  the 
explanation  he  would  have  given  of  their  import  was 
not  listened  to.  He  was  told  that  he  would  afterwards 
be  heard  in  his  defence,  but  that  the  accusation  must, 
in  the  first  instance,  proceed  uninterruptedly. 

Being  now  called  upon  to  answer  to  the  charge  of 
having  carried  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  Eng- 
land, he  unhesitatingly  admitted  the  fact. 

A  murmur  of  astonishment  ran  through  the  court. 
The  penalty  of  this  offence  was  death.  Again  Count 
Waldemar  would  have  addressed  the  court,  but  he 
was  not  allowed  to  speak. 

The  second  charge  was  then  read.  It  accused  him 
of  the  capital  offence  of  having  received  and  admitted 
Englishmen  into  the  territories  of  Denmark,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  law  which  prohibited  it.  When  called 
upon  to  answer  to  this  charge,  he  again  avowed  the 
deed.     The  penalty  of  this  offence  was  also  death. 

The  prosecution  went  on  to  accuse  Count  Walde- 
mar of  having  agreed  to  betray  to  the  English  the 
island  of  Moen,  that  important  key  to  Zealand,  of 
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which  he  was  governor,  and  stated,  that  had  not  a 
storm  dispersed  the  vessels  intended  to  take  the  place, 
it  would  have  fallen  into  their  power.  But  not  only- 
had  he  harboured  and  protected  the  crew  of  one  of 
the  ships,  as  before  stated,  in  defiance  of  the  law ;  and 
obstructed  the  petty  officer  stationed  at  the  batteries 
when  he  was  employed  in  opposing  the  landing  of 
these  Englishmen  ;  but  he  had  treated  them  with  the 
highest  favour, — as  friends,  not  enemies, — and  finally 
he  had  connived  at  their  escape  from  the  island. 

This  charge  was  supported  by  the  perjured  testi- 
mony of  the  wretch  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  had 
vowed  vengeance  against  Count  Waldemar  when  pre- 
vented by  him  from  firing  upon  the  shipwrecked 
English  sailors,  and  who  now  swore  that  one  of  them 
had  confessed  to  him  that  Count  Waldemar  had  in- 
vited them  into  the  island,  and  had  promised  to  mal<fe 
them  masters  of  it.  The  warm  expressions  of  grati- 
tude and  attachment  these  poor  men  had  used  in 
speaking  of  Count  Waldemar  (grossly  misrepresent- 
ed) were  also  supported  by  the  testimony  of  other  wit- 
nesses ;  and  pretended  proofs  were  adduced  that 
Count  Waldemar  had  aided  their  escape. 

Reply  was  still  interdicted,  and  the  third  charge 
was  brought  forward.  That  of  having  during  the 
siege  of  Copenhagen  artfully  contrived  to  prevent  a 
party  of  riflemen  from  shooting  a  British  general  of- 
ficer, who,  but  for  his  interference,  must  have  ine- 
vitably fallen  beneath  their  fire. 
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To    the   utter   astonishment   of  the   court   again. 
Count  Waldemar  admitted  the  truth  of  this  charge. 

The  tidings  soon  spread  out  of  doors,  with  all  the 
exaggerations  of  idle  rumour ;  and  the  populace  were 
astounded  by  hearing  that  their  favourite  hero,  the 
immaculate  Count  Conrad  Henry  Ernest  Waldemar 
had  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charges  brought  against  him  f 
That  he  had  confessed  himself  guilty  of  carrying  on 
a  secret  treasonable  correspondence  with  England  ! 
That  he  had  concerted  with  a  British  general  officer  a 
plan  to  surprise  Denmark  and  deliver  it  up  to  the 
English; — that  he  had  actually  admitted  a  strong 
party  of  English  sailors  into  the  island  of  Moen,  and 
that  had  not  a  storm  foundered  the  rest  of  the  fleet, 
Moen  and  Zealand  would  have  been  in  possession  of 
the  British  by  his  treachery  !  And  lastly,  that  he 
confessed  that  he  had  prevented  several  British  gene- 
ral officers  from  being  shot  during  the  siege,  whose 
loss,  had  they  been  killed,  would  have  ruined  the  ex- 
pedition ;  and  Copenhagen  and  the  Danish  fleet  would 
have  been  saved ! 

While  the  tumult  of  astonishment  and  indignation 
raged  without;  and,  in  the  fickle  breath  of  popular  fame, 
he  who  so  lately  was  worshipped  as  a  hero,  was  now 
reviled  as  a  traitor,  and  his  name,  which  had  never 
before  been  uttered  except  "  coupled  with  blessings,"*' 
was  now  loaded  with  execrations, — the  trial  proceeded. 
The  next  charge  brought  forward  was,  that  Count 
W^aldemar  had  planned  and  headed  a  sortie  from  the 
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garrison  during  the  siege,  against  the  British  camp, 
in  order  that  when  repulsed, — which  from  their  infe- 
riority of  numbers  was  inevitable, — the  English  forces 
might  enter  with  the  retreating  Danes,  seize  upon  that 
gate,  admit  through  it  the  British  army,  and  thus 
obtain  possession  of  the  city. 

Count  Waldemar  had,  indeed,  planned  and  execut- 
ed this  sortie  in  a  most  gallant  and  soldier-like  style, 
and  its  conception  had  been  considered,  by  the  best 
judges  in  the  British  army,  to  be  a  most  able  and 
masterly  device  of  military  judgement  and  sagacity. 
His  plan  was  this.  The  whole  Danish  army,  then 
consisting  of  a  formidable  body  of  troops,  and  which 
had  been  reinforced  the  preceding  night  by  four  batta- 
lions from  the  Danish  Islands,  were  assembled  on  the 
other  side  of  the  British  camp,  which  lay  immediately 
beneath  the  walls  of  the  besieged  city.  Count  Wald^ 
mar  proposed  that  a  grand  simultaneous  attack  should 
be  made  upon  the  British,  exactly  an  hour  before  day- 
break, by  a  sortie  from  the  garrison  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  Danish  army  on  the  other.  He  himself 
led  the  sortie ;  and  had  the  onset  of  the  Danish  army 
taken  place  at  the  appointed  time,  when  the  signal 
agreed  upon  was  made  from  the  citadel ;  and  had  it  at 
all  emulated  that  which  he  headed  in  vigour  and  ef- 
fect ;  the  British,  being  taken  by  surprise,  roused  out 
of  their  sleep,  unarmed,  and  completely  off  their 
guard,  must  have  suffered  much  serious  loss,  even 
had  the  result  of  the  battle  been  in  their  favour.     But 
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the  Danish  army  deferred  their  attack  until  long  after 
the  signal  had  been  given,  so  that  the  sortie  from  the 
garrison  was  made  singly  and  unsupported  ;  and  when 
at  last  they  did  come  forward,  it  was  more  like  the 
semblance  of  an  assault  than  a  real  one :  thus  the 
plan  miscarried;  but  certainly  without  any  fault  of 
Count  Waldemar"'s,  either  in  its  design  or  execution. 

It  had,  indeed,  been  a  part  of  his  scheme  to  admit 
into  the  city  a  small  body  of  the  British  army  with 
the  retreating  Danes  (who  he  always  expected  would 
be  eventually  driven  back  from  their  sortie),  in  order 
to  take  the  former  prisoners,  and  learn  from  them  the 
plan  of  the  expected  siege  of  Copenhagen, — the  bom- 
bardment of  which  had  not  then  commenced.  And 
the  sentinels  stationed  at  that  gate  therefore  proved 
that  Count  Waldemar  had  given  them  orders  not  to 
oppose  the  entrance  of  the  British  soldiers  with  the 
Danes ; — the  reason  of  which  they  did  not  understand. 
The  sentinels  had  not,  however,  had  steadiness  suffi- 
cient to  execute  his  orders;  and  the  moment  the  Danish 
troops  had  re-entered,  startled  at  the  advance  of  the 
British,  they  had  shut  the  gate  in  their  face, — and 
thus  this  part  also  of  Count  Waldemar's  plan  was  de- 
feated. This  was  now  sufficient,  in  the  minds  of 
many,  to  throw  upon  him  the  imputation  of  trea- 
chery. 

The  fifth  charge  accused  him  of  having  proposed 
the  abolition  of  the  laws  which  prohibited  the  import- 
ation of  corn  into  Norway,  in  order  to  affiard  a  pre- 
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text  for  English  vessels  under  American  colours  to 
enter  these  ports. 

Count  Waldemar  admitted  the  fact,  but  denied  the 
imputed  motive. 

The  sixth  charge  accused  him,  in  like  manner,  of 
having  proposed  a  canal  of  communication  between 
some  of  the  lakes  of  Norway,  and  of  himself  contribut- 
ing a  munificent  subscription  towards  it,  ostensibly  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Norwegian  timber  down  to 
the  sea,  but  really,  as  they  pretended,  with  a  view  to 
open  a  passage  into  the  heart  of  Norway  for  the  Eng- 
lish gun-boats. 

Count  Waldemar  again,  acknowledged  the  fact  of 
having  proposed  this  canal,  but  solely  from  patriotic 
motives.  But  the  nobles  who  heard  him  were  not 
patriotic  enough  to  give  a  stiver  of  their  private  for- 
tunes for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  therefore  they 
were  prone  to  suspect  him  of  sinister  motives.  Be- 
sides, the  British  gun-boats  were  at  this  time  creating 
the  greatest  alarm  thoughout  the  country, — sweeping 
the  seas  of  every  ship,  blockading  every  port,  entering 
every  harbour  and  cutting  out  vessels  when  supposed 
to  be  in  perfect  security ; — so  that  this  charge,  pre- 
posterous as  it  may  appear  now ;  at  that  period  and 
to  those  judges — sanctioned  as  it  was  by  so  many  cor- 
roborating circumstances — wore  the  semblance  of  pro- 
bability. 

The  accusation  went  on  to  declare,  that  by  the  aid 
of  his  English   allies,  when  by  his  treachery  they 
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should  have  been  admitted  into  the  heart  of  the  king- 
dom, Count  Waldemar  aimed  to  become  Prince  of 
Norway, — ^where  his  vast  possessions,  his  unbounded 
popularity,  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  court  the  people, 
and  their  known  hatred  to  their  present  viceroy  and 
to  the  rule  of  Denmark,  rendered  his  enterprise  highly 
feasible. 

We  forbear  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  charges 
brought  against  Count  Waldemar;  which,  grounded 
in  falsehood  and  malice  and  supported  by  perjury 
and  false  witnesses,  all  tended  to  fix  upon  him  the  im- 
putation of  having  conspired  with  England  to  intro- 
duce her  forces  into  Denmark  and  Norway,  with  a  view 
to  establish  the  independence  of  the  latter  country; — 
for  which  every  Norwegian  heart  had  long  pined ; — 
and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  its  government. 
The  Storthings  or  ancient  Norwegian  parliament,  it 
was  said,  was  to  be  summoned  immediately,  to  elect 
him  as  their  king ;  and  his  late  visit  to  that  country 
was  represented  to  have  had  this  project  for  its  object. 

At  length  Count  Waldemar  rose  to  reply.  The 
pride  of  conscious  rectitude  and  noble  indignation 
filled  his  frame  with  dignity,  and  illumined  his  lofty 
countenance  with  power.  And  when  he  proceeded  to 
expose  the  base  arts  of  his  enemies,  and  unravel  the 
vile  tissue  of  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  which 
they  had  fabricated  for  the  ruin  of  his  character  and 
life ;  the  faction  so  basely  leagued  against  him  trem- 
Hed ;  for  it  seemed  to  them  that  by  some  unknown 
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means  he  had  obtained  information  of  their  darkest 
plots,  and  discovered  their  most  foul  and  secret  devices. 
But  it  was  not  so.  Intuitively  his  keen  penetration  had 
perceived  and  detected  them,  as  the  path  of  the  crawl- 
ing serpent  may  be  traced  in  all  its  sinuosities,  by  the 
slimy  venom  it  leaves  behind  it ;  and  at  his  words,  as  at 
the  touch  of  IthurieFs  spear,  the  whole  falsehood  stood 
confessed  in  all  its  native  deformity,  and  a  murmur  of 
secret  conviction  ran  through  the  unbiassed  part  of 
the  assembly.  Count  Walderaar  again  earnestly 
pressed  for  leave, — which  had  been  before  refused  him, 
— to  cross  question  some  of  the  perjured  witnesses 
who  had  appeared  against  him.  This  proposal  was 
warmly  opposed  by  his  enemies,  but  Count  Waldemar 
threw  himself  upon  the  justice  of  his  sovereign.  The 
appeal  was  irresistible,  and  the  witnesses  for  the  pro- 
secution again  were  summoned.  They  had  howevei^ 
for  the  most  part,  been  spirited  away  by  command  of 
their  employers,  and  it  was  pretended  they  could  not 
be  found. 

''  I  see  one  of  them,  at  least,*"  said  Count  Walde- 
mar ;  and  he  pointed  out  a  man  skulking  in  a  corner 
behind  a  pillar  at  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  court. 

Accordingly,  the  wretch  who  had  fired  the  guns  of 
the  battery  upon  the  shipwrecked  English  sailors ;  and 
who  had  lurked  in  the  court  in  order  to  gratify  his 
vindictive  malice  by  hearing  the  anticipated  condemn- 
ation of  Count  Waldemar,  was  reluctantly  dragged 
forward. 
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Compelled  to  answer  to  the  able  examination  to 
which  Count  Waldemar  subjected  him, — and  which 
truth  only  could  have  enabled  him  to  stand, — the 
wretch,  by  his  prevarication  and  gross  self-contradic- 
tion, soon  made  his  falsehood  and  malice  apparent  to 
the  whole  court;  and  he  stood  overwhelmed  with  shame 
and  universal  indignation.  The  other  witnesses  were 
not  forthcoming. 

"  No !"  Count  Waldemar  said,  "  they  durst  not 
appear !  They  could  not  stand  the  light  of  truth  !" 
And  he  pointed  out,  with  acumen  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  most  able  professional  counsellor, 
the  inconsistencies  and  improbabilities  in  the  evidence 
they  had  given. 

We  forbear  to  follow  Count  Waldemar  through  the 
whole  of  his  admirable  defence,  in  which,  entering 
fully  into  every  charge,  he  successfully  vindicated 
himself  from  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies.  He  nobly 
and  simply  related  the  exact  truth. 

"  One  of  the  accusations  against  me  ",  he  said,  "  is, 
that  I  saved  the  lives  of  my  fellow-creatures.  If  this 
be  a  crime,  I  plead  guilty  to  it ;  and  had  I  known 
that  my  life  was  to  be  the  forfeit,  unhesitatingly  would 
I  have  laid  it  down  rather  than  have  suffered  one  hu- 
man being  to  perish  whom  it  was  in  my  power  to  have 
saved.  He  then  detailed  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  had,  during  the  siege,  interposed  to  save  the 
life  of  his  friend,  his  fiither,  the  parent  of  his  affianced 
bride.   Who,  deserving  of  the  name  of  man,  would  have 
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acted  otherwise  ?  And  how  in  so  doing  did  he  act  the 
part  of  a  traitor  ?  What  benefit  could  Denmark  have 
derived  from  the  blood  of  one  single  British  officer  ? 

Having  exposed  the  utter  falsehood  and  absurdity 
of  any  attack  having  been  meditated  by  the  British 
upon  Moen,  and  proved  that  the  ship  which  was  wrecked 
there  was  a  solitary  British  merchant  vessel,  not  a 
transport  or  a  ship  of  war;  he  avowed  the  fact  of 
having  allowed  and  assisted  all  the  unfortunate  seamen 
from  that  vessel  who  escaped  the  storm  to  come  on 
shore;  reminding  the  prince  and  all  his  auditors, 
however,  that  he  had  instantly  apprised  the  govern- 
ment of  the  circumstance,  and  requested  instructions 
as  to  their  detention  and  treatment.  "  But ",  conti- 
nued Count  Waldemar,  "  in  receiving  these  poor 
shipwrecked  sailors,  I  did  not  admit  our  enemies ! 
No !  the  unfortunate  of  every  nation  are  our  friends 
and  brothers.  Had  I  driven  away  those  drowning 
wretches  to  perish  in  the  tempest,  I  should  indeed 
have  deserved  to  have  expiated  my  crime  upon  the 
scaffold.  Never  could  I  have  answered  for  such  an 
inhuman  outrage  at  the  tribunal  of  my  country,  far 
less  at  the  tribunal  of  my  God !  Yet  against  those 
miserable  beings,  struggling  for  life  with  the  raging 
billows  did  that  inhuman  monster  at  the  batteries  fire! 
In  the  most  savage  land  they  would  have  met  with  pity 
and  assistance ; — in  Denmark  they  were  driven  back 
into  the  waves  to  perish  I 

"  And  is  it  for  an  act  like  this,'*'*  he  continued, 
"  that  I  am  branded  with  the  name  of  traitor  ?     Is  it 
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for  saving  these  poor  perishing  wretches  that  I  am 
doomed  before  this  court  to  defend  my  life  and  ho- 
nour ?  No,  my  friends  !  It  is  Ae," — pointing  to  the 
guilty,  conscience-stricken  caitiff  who  stood  before 
them, — "  it  is  he,  not  I,  that  has  proved  himself  a 
traitor  to  his  country,  by  this  black  act  of  unparalleled 
barbarity  !  It  is  he  who  has  stained  the  fair  name  of 
Denmark,  and  left  a  blot  upon  its  annals  which  in  the 
most  savage  times  never  disgraced  its  story,  and  which 
the  most  civilized  ages  of  its  renown  can  never  wash 
away !" 

Loud  acclamations  here  interrupted  his  speech,  and 
his  conscience-struck  accusers  held  down  their  guilty 
heads. 

Count  Waldemar  went  on  boldly  to  avow  the  fact  of 
his  having  carried  on  with  an  individual  in  England  a 
constant  secret  correspondence, — secret  only  because 
an  unjust  and  tyrannical  law  prohibited  it  from  being 
open,  and  thus  compelled  the  innocent  intercourse  of 
friendship  to  assume  the  guise  and  mystery  of  guilt. 
Nay,  so  far  from  testifying  any  penitence  for  his  first 
transgression,  he  openly  avowed  his  resolution  to  seek 
to  maintain  this  correspondence  with  his  betrothed 
bride,  by  whatever  means,  legal  or  illegal,  so  long  as 
he  had  life.  But  that  this  correspondence  was  really 
carried  on  with  a  lady,  not  an  enemy, — that  it  related 
to  love,  not  to  treason, — he  said  he  had  one  witness ; 
and  to  the  utter  amazement  of  the  court  he  summoned 
Count  Burnhard ! 

A  general  burst  of  astonishment  pervaded  the  as- 
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sembly.  The  Count  started  like  a  guilty  thing ;  and 
while  the  blood  rushed  to  his  temples,  and  rage  choked 
his  utterance,  he  heard  himself  challenged  by  the  man 
he  had  falsely  accused  to  produce  in  the  face  of  the 
court  the  whole  of  his  private  papers,  and  especially 
the  letters  which  he  had  received  from  England ;  all 
of  which  had  been  seized  at  Moen  at  the  moment  of 
his  arrest,  sealed  up,  and  consigned  to  Count  Burn- 
hard,  the  minister  for  the  interior. 

At  this  unexpected  and  confident  appeal  to  those 
documents,  which,  if  guilty,  must  have  condemned 
him,  the  whole  assembly,  but  especially  the  crown 
prince,  seemed  electrified  with  astonishment ;  for  his 
royal  highness  had  credited  the  general  assurance  of 
Count  Burnhard  that  Count  Waldemar's  private 
papers  contained  proofs  of  his  treacherous  plans  and^ 
intentions,  and  he  now  eagerly  listened  for  the  answer 
of  his  favourite  minister.  But  none  came;  wholly 
unprepared  for  this  demand,  the  thunderstruck  Count 
Burnhard  knew  not  what  to  reply. 

Again,  and  more  urgently.  Count  Waldemar  de- 
manded the  production  of  all  his  private  papers  in 
face  of  the  court,  and  especially  of  his  recent  letters 
from  England. 

Confused  and  abashed,  at  length  Count  Burnhard 
stammered  out  that  he  believed  they  had  been  de- 
stroyed. 

"  Destroyed  r  exclaimed  Count  Waldemar,  his 
eyes  flashing  with  the  fire  of  just  resentment  as  his 
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heart  filled  with  indignation  at  the  thought  that  the 
precious  letters  of  his  beloved  Emily  were  then  lost  to 
him  for  ever.  "Destroyed!  And  why  destroyed.? 
Had  they  contained  proofs  of  my  guilt  they  would 
not  have  been  destroyed  by  my  accusers ; — but  they 
were  proofs  of  my  innocence,  and  therefore  they  were 
destroyed !" 

Murmurs  of  applause  towards  Count  Waldemar, 
and  indignation  against  his  accuser,  rung  round  the 
assembly. 

"  But  they  have  been  destroyed,  you  say,"'  conti- 
nued Count  Waldemar;  "  and  they  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  my  justification.  Then,  Count  Burnhard,  I 
call  upon  you,  upon  your  word  of  honour  as  a  gentle- 
man,— upon  your  solemn  oath  as  a  man, — to  declare 
whether  or  not  any  of  my  papers  contained  any  thing 
of  a  treasonable  nature,  and  whether  the  recent  letters 
from  England  were  not  exclusively  from  my  affianced 
bride,  Emily  De  Cardonnell  ?'''' 

Count  Burnhard  hesitated;  but  he  had  now  re- 
gained something  of  his  courtier-like  self-possession 
and  dissimulation,  and  affecting  to  endeavour  to  recol- 
lect, he  said  that  "  really  he  could  not  positively 
charge  his  memory  with  any  thing  in  Count  Walde- 
mar^s  private  papers  or  letters  which  could  specifically 
constitute  an  act  of  treason,  though  the  general  im- 
pression upon  his  mind  was,  that  there  was  a  general 
tendency  to  it,  although  not  openly  displayed, — or  at 
least  much  disaffection "'' 
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"  Upon  your  word  of  honour,  sir, — upon  your  oatli, 
— do  you  mean  to  assert  that  such  is  your  sincere  opi- 
nion?'' interrupted  Count  Waldemar, — astonishment 
at  the  man's  incredible  impudence  having  kept  him  a 
moment  silent. 

"  Upon  my  honour,  it  is,"  said  Count  Burnhard. 

"  Then  I  presume  you  destroyed  those  letters  out 
of  tenderness  to  my  character  ?"  asked  Count  Walde- 
mar, ironically. 

"  Precisely  so,"'*'  replied  Count  Burnhard. 

"  But  you  do  not  understand  English,"  pursued 
Count  Waldemar ;  "  and  those  letters  which  left  '  a 
general  impression  upon  your  mind  '  that  they  had  '  a 
general  tendency  to  treason,'  must  have  been  translated 
to  you  by  some  secretary,  clerk,  or  other  interpreter. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  was  the  '  general  impres- 
sum '  upon  his  mind  respecting  them.  Pray  favour 
us  with  his  testimony." 

Now  as  Count  Burnhard  full  well  knew  that  the 
official  who  had  translated  Count  Waldemar's  letters 
and  papers,  was  an  honest  man,  it  did  by  no  means  suit 
his  views  to  produce  him  in  court.  And  after  being  driven 
out  of  many  subterfuges  to  evade  it,  and  hard  pressed 
upon  the  point,  even  by  the  prince  royal,  who  evidently 
wished  to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom, — he  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  nothing  of  a  treasonable 
tendency  was  contained  in  any  of  the  letters,  which, 
as  Count  Waldemar  stated,  were  solely  from  Miss  De 
Cardonnell.     "  But,"  added  Count  Burnhard,  with  a 
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sneer,  "  doubtless  Count  Waldemar,  while  he  pre- 
served his  love-letters  alone,  took  special  care  to  de- 
stroy all  the  other  letters  contained  in  his  packets  from 
England,  which  might  have  been, — and  we  are  confi- 
dent they  were, — of  a  highly  treasonable  nature. 
Thus,  he  confidently  appeals  to  the  letters  which  re- 
main, knowing  that  every  trace  of  his  treasonable  cor- 
respondence was  carefully  destroyed." 

Count  Waldemar^s  eye  shot  a  deeper  fire,  and  the 
eye  of  the  other  quailed  beneath  it.  *'  Count !"  he 
exclaimed,  "you  well  know  the  falsehood  of  that 
which  you  now  assert !" 

"  Falsehood  !"  stormed  the  Count. 

"  Falsehood  !"  clamoured  all  the  faction. 

"  Falsehood !"  echoed  all  the  understrappers  of 
office. 

"  Yes — falsehood  !"  pursued  Count  Waldemar, 
calmly,  when  the  clamour  had  subsided.  "  You, 
Count  Burnhard,  well  know,  that  after  my  arrest,  one 
of  these  entire  and  unopened  packets  from  London 
was  intercepted,  and  put  into  your  hands.  That 
packet  I  have  never  seen,  although  I  have  begged  and 
implored  it  of  you,  with  an  earnestness  which  I  should 
have  scorned  to  have  used  in  begging  for  my  life. — I 
now  call  upon  you  to  produce  the  contents  of  that 
packet.  If  I  carried  on  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  England,  the  treasonable  letters  must  have  been 
in  that  packet.     Produce  them  !"" 

Count  Burnhard  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
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no  treason  was  found  in  that  packet.  But,  notwith- 
standing, he  maintained  that  treasonable  letters  might 
have  been  transmitted  in  other  packets. 

"  Then  surely  they  will  be  in  the  next !"  exclaimed 
Count  Waldemar,  eagerly.  "  If  my  calculation  does 
not  deceive  me,  I  expect  that  another  packet  from 
London  will  be  in  my  agent's  hands  at  Lubeck  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days*  time.  My  gracious  sovereign  !'' 
continued  the  Count,  turning  to  the  prince, — "  grant 
me  one  request !  Let  that  packet  be  forwarded  to 
your  royal  highness,  and  opened  by  your  royal  high- 
nesses own  hands  !     Read  it, — and  then  judge  me  r 

Count  Waldemar  could  not  resist  adding  a  most 
earnest  prayer,  that  after  reading  it,  the  prince  would 
give  him  the  letter  which  he  expected  it  to  contain. 
His  royal  highness  graciously  promised  both  the  boons 
requested.  And  after  a  most  powerful  and  eloquent 
address  by  Count  Waldemar,  which  alone  would  have 
brought  conviction  of  his  innocence  home  to  every  heart, 
the  court  proceeded  to  pass  sentence ;  unanimously  pro- 
nouncing him  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  treason,  but 
guilty,  by  his  own  admission,  of  having  carried  on  a 
correspondence  with  England,  contrary  to  the  law, 
which  denounced  the  penalty  of  death  against  every 
such  offence; — guilty  also,  by  his  own  admission,  of 
having  interfered,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war,  to  save 
the  life  of  a  British  general  officer ; — guilty  also,  by 
his  own  admission,  of  having  received  and  harboured 
British  subjects  in  the  dominions  of  Denmark.  For  each 
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of  these  offences  the  penalty  was  death.  But  he  was 
strongly  recommended  to  the  clemency  of  the  crown 
prince,  as  it  distinctly  appeared  that  his  intentions 
and  conduct  had  been  strictly  loyal  and  honourable ; 
and  in  many  respects  deserving  of  commendation  ra- 
ther than  punishment. 

By  order  of  the  court  he  was  remanded  to  prison, 
there  to  await  until  his  royal  highness  should  de- 
termine whether  to  condemn  him  to  execution  or 
to  respite  him  from  the  doom  of  death.  Once 
more,  therefore,  he  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  the 
gloomy  walls  of  the  Castle  of  Schonberg. 

An  express  from  St.  Petersburgh  a  few  days  after- 
wards brought  him  the  melancholy  tidings  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  his  father  at  that  court,  which  had  hap- 
pened in  consequence  of  the  shock  he  had  received  on 
hearing  of  his  son's  arrest  for  high  treason.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  courier  who  had  brought  him  these 
fatal  despatches,  the  old  Count  had  been  struck  by 
apoplexy,  and  after  lingering  for  a  few  days,  speech- 
less and  apparently  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  he  had 
expired. 

Count  Waldemar  deeply  felt  the  loss  of  this  kind 
and  affectionate  parent,  who,  with  all  his  foibles,  pos- 
sessed many  virtues,  and  to  whom  he  was  fondly  at- 
tached. He  felt,  too,  that  he  had  lost  a  parent  when 
he  most  needed  that  parent's  influence  and  protection. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

CRIMES  AND  SORROWS. 

Fear  to  do  base  and  unworthy  things  is  valour. 
If  they  be  done  to  us,  to  suffer  them  is  valour  too." 

BEN    JONSON. 

"  That  he  should  die  is  worthy  policy  ; 
But  yet  we  want  a  colour  for  his  death  : 
'Tis  meet  he  be  condemned  by  course  of  law." 

SHAKSPEARE. 


"  O,  villain,  villain,  smihng,  damned  villain  ! 
That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain  !" 
At  least,  I  'm  sure  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark  !" 

HAMLET. 


It  may  well  be  said,  in  the  career  of  wickedness,  as  in 
the  other  paths  of  life,  "  Ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas 
qui  coute," — for  assuredly  when  Count  Burnhard  first 
meditated  the  ruin  of  Count  Waldemar,  he  little 
imagined  to  what  a  fearful  extent  of  iniquity  he  would 
be  led.  But  one  falsehood  and  one  crime  invariably 
lead  to  the  commission  of  others,  and  so  it  proved  in 
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this  instance  ;  for  Count  Burnhard  perceived  that  ge» 
neral  opinion  was  strongly  against  him  ;  that  hints, 
inuendoes,  surmises,  and  rumours  to  his  disadvantage, 
were  busily  circulated ;  that  his  royal  master  regarded 
him  with  unaccustomed  coldness,  for  the  prince"'s  high 
sense  of  honour  was  shocked  by  the  discovery  that  he 
had  so  grossly  misrepresented  the  nature  of  Count 
Waldemar's  letters  and  papers ; — and  therefore  he  felt 
that  his  own  credit  and  reputation  were  pledged  to 
prove  Count  Waldemar  the  traitor  which  he  had  de- 
nounced him  to  be.  Two  stars  could  not  shine  in  the 
same  sphere  : — one  or  the  other  must  fall. 

But  how  to  prove  that  charge  of  treason  now,  when 
his  utmost  efforts  had  already  so  signally  failed, — and 
when  Count  Waldemar,  after  a  solemn  trial  before 
his  peers  and  his  king,  with  no  other  defence  save 
God  and  his  conscience,  had  been  solemnly  acquitted  ! 
— Yet  the  deed  must  be  done.  And  by  what  means  ? 
Even  Count  Burnhard,  hardened  as  he  was  in  the 
ways  of  deceit  and  iniquity,  recoiled  from  the  dark 
idea,  as  it  first  crossed  his  mind.  But  there  was  no 
alternative.  With  infinite  difficulty,  at  last  he  sought 
and  found  a  wretch  fitted  for  his  purpose,  and  capable 
of  executing  the  deed  of  villainy  he  had  planned. 

After  a  somewhat  longer  delay  than  Count  Walde- 
mar had  anticipated,  the  packet — the  important  packet 
from  London,  on  the  contents  of 'which  he  had  so 
confidently  staked  his  honour  and  life,  arrived ;  and 
was  delivered,  as  Count  Waldemar  had  desired,  to 
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the  prince  royal.  His  royal  highness,  who  knew 
enough  of  English  to  understand  the  contents,  him- 
self broke  the  seals,  and  examined  the  letters, — for 
there  were  two  :  one  of  them  was  from  Emily  De  Car- 
donnell,  and  breathed  the  spirit  of  tenderness,  purity, 
and  truth ;  but  the  other,  the  prince  discovered  to  his 
consternation,  was  apparently  the  continuation  of  a 
treasonable  correspondence,  having  for  its  object  the 
introduction  of  British  garrisons  into  Zealand,  the 
revolt  of  Norway,  the  establishment  of  its  independ- 
ence, and  the  elevation  of  Count  Waldemar  to  the  su- 
preme power  of  that  country,  under  a  representative 
government  of  king,  lords,  and  commons  ! 

The  writer  of  this  vile  scroll,  who  referred  to  former 
letters,  excused  himself — upon  the  plea  of  unexpected  oc- 
currences, which  rendered  further  instructions  necessary 
— for  writing  again  by  this  channel,  which  it  appearefl 
Count  Waldemar  had  prohibited,  as  having  become 
suspected ;  but  he  faithfully  promised  to  do  so  no 
more. 

This  passage  was  obviously  introduced  in  order  to 
account  for  Count  Waldemar's  confident  appeal  to 
this  expected  packet,  and  for  his  request  that  it  might 
be  delivered  to  the  prince  royal. 

These  letters,  as  the  prince  had  promised,  after  his 
royal  highness  had  perused  them,  were  forwarded 
without  comment  to  Count  Waldemar ;  and  it  may  be 
imagined  what  were  his  feelings,  when,  on  tearing 
open  the  long  expected  packet,  which  he  believed  to 
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be  fraught  with  love,  with  liberty,  and  with  life,  he 
beheld  this  infamous  forgery,  destined  to  bring  him 
with  ignominy  to  the  scaffold  !  When  the  first  shock 
was  over,  and  his  feelings  of  amazement,  indig- 
nation, and  horror  had  sufficiently  subsided  to  admit 
of  calm  reflection.  Count  Waldemar  instantly  per- 
ceived that  this  diabolical  device  must  have  been  the 
"Work  of  his  arch-enemy,  Count  Burnhard.  No  other 
would  have  planned,  or  could  have  executed  it.  It 
was  equally  clear  that  the  packet  must  have  been 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  this  forged  letter ; 
which  was  written  in  such  good  English,  that  Count 
Wal(iemar  was  convinced  none  but  an  Englishman 
could  have  penned  it ;  and  if,  as  seemed  most  pro- 
bable, the  forgery  had  been  executed  under  Count 
Burnhard's  direction  in  Copenhagen,  so  very  few 
Englishmen  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  capi- 
tal, or  indeed  in  the  Danish  territories,  and  these  few 
were  so  strictly  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police, 
that  Count  Waldemar  would  not  have  despaired  of 
tracing  the  writer,  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  and  able 
to  use  the  means  of  discovery.  As  it  was,  he  could 
only  employ  his  faithful  servant  Ulric  to  make  secret 
inquiry  under  his  direction,  and  he  himself  addressed 
a  memorial  to  the  prince  royal,  indignantly  disclaim- 
ing the  forged  letter,  addressed  to  him,  or  any  know- 
ledge of  its  pretended  writer.  "  That  letter,""  he  said, 
"  had  evidently  been  fabricated  by  some  arch-enemy 
for  the  purpose  of  his  ruin,  and  inserted  in  the  packet 
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from  London,  which  must  have  been  opened  for  that 
purpose  before  it  had  reached  his  royal  highness. 
He  therefore  most  earnestly  prayed  his  royal  high- 
ness to  institute  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  mode  of 
transmission  of  the  packet,  and  the  hands  through 
which  it  had  passed." 

Count  Waldemar  felt  it  to  be  due  to  himself  and  to 
his  honour,  thus  to  assert  his  innocence  ;  but  he  knew 
it  to  be  vain.  He  had  no  hope  of  being  believed ;  and 
he  calmly  awaited  that  sentence  of  death,  which,  as  he 
expected,  in  a  few  days  was  solemnly  passed  upon  him, 
as  a  traitor  and  conspirator  against  the  state.  Twenty- 
one  days  after  this  sentence  was  pronounced,  he  was 
condemned  to  be  publicly  beheaded,  and  his  body  af~ 
terwards  broken  upon  tlie  wheel. 

This  stroke,  although  it  did  not  shake  Count  Wal- 
demar's  fortitude,  seriously  injured  his  health,  whicfe 
had  been  previously  undermined  by  that  strict  confine- 
ment for  which  his  vigorous  frame  and  active  habits 
pecuharly  unfitted  him.  He  was  attacked  with  severe 
illness,  and  at  his  own  request,  and  by  special  order  of 
the  prince  royal,  the  Chevalier  Montauban,  the  sur- 
geon of  his  regiment,  who  had  so  skilfully  cured  him 
when  wounded,  was  again  allowed  to  attend  him  in 
prison.  By  the  care  of  this  assiduous  medical  friend 
and  by  the  powers  of  an  excellent  constitution,  the 
malady  was  subdued,  and  he  recovered,  looking  how- 
ever the  ghost  of  what  he  was. 

lie  was  allowed,  under  due  surveillance,  to  take  the 
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air  upon  the  leads  of  the  prison ;  and  his  friend 
Montauban  was  frequently  permitted  to  accompany 
him. 

During  his  illness,  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
Montauban,  aided  by  Ulric,  Count  Waldemar  ascer- 
tained that  an  Englishman,  of  loose  and  unprincipled 
character,  who  had  formerly  held  a  post  in  the  arse- 
nal, had  lately  been  dismissed  by  Count  Burnhard, 
under  the  pretext  that  his  services  were  no  longer  re- 
quisite in  the  empty  and  dismantled  arsenal ;  although, 
as  it  had  remained  in  that  state  ever  since  the  siege, 
that  could  scarcely  be  the  real  reason  of  his  removal. 
This  man  had  been  furnished  with  a  passport  by 
Count  Burnhard,  and  had  left  the  country :  but 
where  he  had  gone  was  involved  in  utter  mystery. 
As  the  time  of  his  departure  corresponded  exactly 
with  that  which  would  have  suited  Count  Burn- 
hard^s  emissary.  Count  Waldemar  did  not  doubt 
that  this  was  the  man  whom  he  had  employed, 
first  to  write  the  forged  letter,  and  then  to  convey  it 
to  Lubeck  ;  where  he  must  have  obtained  possession 
of  the  packet  for  Count  Waldemar,  doubtless  by  the 
secret  orders  or  influence  of  the  minister.  Count  Burn- 
hard, — since  official  authority  only  could  have  obtained 
it ;  and  after  opening  and  enclosing  in  it  his  infamous 
forgery,  he  had  of  course  resealed  it  and  forwarded  it 
to  the  prince. 

Count  Waldemar  communicated  his  suspicions,  and 
the  grounds  upon  which  they  were  founded,  in  a  re- 
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s})ectful  letter  to  the  prince,  and  requested  that  this 
Englishman  might  be  recalled  to  Copenhagen  and 
examined ;  and  that,  above  all,  strict  inquiry  might  be 
made  at  Lubeck  and  Altona,  whether  this  man  had 
not  possessed  himself  of  the  packet  at  one  or  other  of 
these  places. 

Had  Count  Waldemar's  suggestion  been  acted 
upon,  it  is  probable  that  a  strict,  minute  inquiry  into 
every  circumstance  respecting  the  transmission  of  the 
packet,  together  with  the  examination  of  the  suspected 
Englishman,  would  have  elicited  the  truth ;  but  in- 
quiry is  not  easily  obtained  under  an  absolute  go- 
vernment. His  royal  highness  was  now  too  deeply 
prejudiced  against  Count  Waldemar  to  listen  to  any 
suggestion  on  his  part,  and  no  step  was  taken  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter. 

His  zealous  friend,  Montauban,  would  willingly 
have  gone  himself  to  Lubeck,  to  endeavour  to  trace 
through  whose  hands  the  packet  had  passed,  but 
Count  Burnhard,  conjecturing  for  what  end  he  wished 
to  go,  took  care  to  prevent  his  obtaining  leave  of  ab- 
sence or  a  passport.  Ulric,  likewise,  was  refused  per- 
mission to  depart  until  after  his  master's  execution. 

Count  Waldemar  had  indeed  divined  the  exact 
truth ;  and  his  enemy  trembled  when  he  found  that 
his  treacherous  machinations  had  again  been  pene- 
trated by  the  injured  object  of  his  malevolence. 

He  immediately  took  measures  to  send  to  a  distance 
which  should  make  it  impossible  to  trace  him,  the  in- 
jstrument  of  his  detestable  villainy.     Meantime,  Ulric 
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finding  the  prince  would  do  nothing  to  elicit  the 
truth,  implored  permission  of  his  master  to  follow  the 
wretch  to  Lubeck  or  to  the  world's  end, — declaring  he 
would  make  him  confess  the  fact,  even  if  he  wrung 
his  heart  out  in  the  attempt. 

Count  Waldemar  was  sensibly  moved  at  the  zeal 
and  energy  of  the  old  man,  which  contrasted  strikingly 
with  his  gray  hairs.—"  My  good  Ulric,''  he  said,  with 
a  kind  smile,  after  warmly  thanking  him,  "  you  have 
vainly  tried  to  obtain  a  passport  to  Lubeck ;  none 
will  they  give  you,  for  well  do  they  suspect  why  you 
ask  it/' 

Ulric  pleaded  that  he  might  escape  without  one. 

"  And  even  if  you  did,''  said  Count  Waldemar, 
"  and  actually  succeeded  in  finding  the  villain,  and 
compelling  him  to  acknowledge  his  guilt, — a  con- 
fession extorted  by  you,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  my 
life,  could  have  no  weight  with  the  prince,  prejudiced 
as  he  is  against  me.  Besides,  from  the  want  of  a  pass- 
port, you  would  be  instantly  thrown  into  prison  at 
Lubeck,  where  the  French  suspect  every  stranger  to 
be  a  spy." 

Ulric  with  a  sigh  was  compelled  to  abandon  all 
thought  of  this  Quixotic  expedition  to  right  his  mas- 
ter's wrongs,  and  he  began  to  propose  plans  of  escape. 

Count  Waldemar  was  not  one  of  those  high  heroic 
personages  of  whom  we  read  in  romances,  who  make  it  a 
point  to  die  the  death  of  a  criminal  simply  because  they 
are  innocent ;  and  who  refuse  to  save  their  lives  when 
they  might,  because  they  have  been  condemned  unjust- 
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ly.  The  reasonableness  of  such  conduct  we  could  never 
see ;  neither  could  Count  Waldemar.  And  most  assured- 
ly he  would  have  made  his  escape  if  he  could.  But  he 
plainly  saw  that  it  was  utterly  impossible.  He  there- 
fore said  to  Ulric  with  firmness,  "  I  have  thought  of 
this,  and  I  know  it  to  be  impracticable.  Granting 
that  I  could  escape  from  this  iron  grated  cell, — from 
the  treble  barriers  of  this  fortress  and  the  sentinels 
that  surround  it,  (and  that  in  the  first  place  is  im- 
possible,) where  could  I  go  for  refuge  ?  Who  would, 
who  could  receive  me  ?  Who,  at  the  penalty  of  their 
own  lives,  would  harbour  a  condemned  traitor  ?  Every 
house  and  every  building  would  be  searched.  The 
bare  and  wintry  fields  afford  no  concealment.  Escape 
by  sea  is  still  more  impossible ;  not  only  from  the 
want  of  any  vessel,  but  from  the  strict  watch  kept  upon 
every  landing  place  upon  this  coast ;  and  even  if  hf 
some  miracle  I  could  be  transported  to  a  foreign  port, 
even  there  I  should  be  instantly  seized,  being  without 
a  passport,  and  delivered  up  to  Denmark  again,  like  a 
fugitive  felon  taken  in  the  act  of  escaping  from  jus- 
tice. No,  Ulric,  escape  is  impossible.  Therefore 
think  of  it  no  more,  and  let  me  meet  my  fate  firmly 
and  unshrinkingly,  like  a  man  ;  secure  that  sooner  or 
later  the  truth  will  be  known  and  my  character  vin- 
dicated." 

Many  of  the  difficulties  which  Count  Waldemar 
enumerated,  his  invention  and  resources  would  have 
found   it   easy  to  overcome ;    but   as   he   considered 
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escape  from  the  prison  walls  to  be  wholly  imprac- 
ticable in  the  first  place,  he  enumerated  every  obstacle 
as  insuperable,  to  deter  Ulric  from  vainly  harassing 
his  mind  by  dwelling  upon  the  subject. 

He  coolly  proceeded  to  give  Ulric  directions  what 
to  do  after  his  execution.  "  When  all  is  over,  Ulric," 
he  said,  "  make  your  way  to  England.  You  will  then 
be  allowed  to  go  where  you  please  without  hindrance. 
Bear  these '' — ^here  for  one  instant  his  voice  faltered — 
"  these  letters  and  packets  to  Miss  De  Cardonnell.  I 
give  them  to  your  charge  now,  because  the  indulgence 
which  has  hitherto  been  extended  to  me  of  seeing  you 
alone  may  probably  soon  be  withdrawn.  But  the 
malice  of  my  enemies  cannot  surely  be  carried  beyond 
the  grave.  There  will  be  another  letter  for  her, — the 
last  I  shall  ever  write.  Our  good  old  family  priest, 
who  will  attend  me  in  my  last  moments,  will  deliver  it 
to  you  after  my  execution  is  over.  For  remember, 
Ulric,  I  charge  you  not  to  come  near  me  on  that  occa- 
sion. Nay,  my  good  fellow,  be  comforted.  Do  not 
weep  thus  bitterly  for  me.  After  all,  what  does  it 
signify,  whether  I  am  cut  off  by  the  stroke  of  the  axe 
or  the  stroke  of  disease,  which  has  carried  thousands 
to  an  untimely  grave  ?  The  former  is  by  much  the 
more  easy  death." 

"  O,  my  dear  master  !"*'  sobbed  out  Ulric,  scarcely 
able  to  articulate, — the  big  tears  coursing  each  other 
down  his  furrowed  cheeks, — "  To  die  thus  I  so  inno- 
cent !" 
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"  Die  innocent !"  said  Count  Waldemar,  smiling, 
"  why  surely,  Ulric,  you  would  not  wish  me  to  die 
guilty  !  Come,  come,  my  good  fellow,  dry  your  tears  ! 
Do  not  add  to  my  distress  by  seeing  yours." 

This  idea,  as  his  master  rightly  supposed,  alone 
could  give  Ulric  the  power  to  calm  his  grief,  and  by  a 
strong  effort  he  regained  composure. 

The  gloomy  days  rolled  by,  without  bringing  any 
change.  The  last  day  of  Count  Waldemar's  hfe  was 
at  hand.  He  had  requested  to  be  allowed  to  spend 
it  in  uninterrupted  solitude  and  contemplation,  and  on 
the  evening  which  preceded  it,  he  desired  that  no  one 
might  enter  his  cell  from  that  time  until  the  morning 
of  his  execution.  This  the  gaoler  readily  promised, 
so  far  as  was  consistent  with  his  indispensable  duty  of 
ascertaining  that  the  prisoner  was  in  safe  custody, 
morning  and  evening,  either  by  a  visit  from  himself  or 
his  assistant.  But  he  engaged  not  to  disturb  him  by 
speech  or  notice.  The  turnkey  soon  after  brought 
him  bread  and  water,  the  only  food  he  required,  as  he 
announced  his  intention  of  keeping  strict  fast.  The 
gaoler  then,  after  slightly  examining  his  person,  bed, 
and  the  furniture  of  the  cell,  to  ascertain  that  no 
^eapon  adapted  for  self-destruction  had  been  secreted, 
^withdrew  with  his  assistant,  and  Count  Waldemar 
was  left  in  unbroken  solitude  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  awful  prospect  before  him. 

When  the  gaoler  paid  his  visit  of  inspection  the 
following  morning,  he  found  Count  Waldemar  was  in 
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bed,  and  apparently  enjoying  a  calm  and  sound  re- 
pose;— a  blessing  which  certainly  did  not  visit  the 
troubled  pillow  of  his  perfidious  enemy,  Count  Burn- 
hard. 

At  a  very  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  his  execu- 
tion, when  the  gaoler  ushered  in  the  old  family  priest, 
who  was  to  assist  his  last  devotions,  and  to  attend  him 
to  the  scaffold,  although  the  bars  which  secured  the 
iron  door  of  his  cell  fell  with  a  loud  clang,  Count 
Waldemar  was  sleeping  so  soundly  that  the  noise  did 
not  rouse  him  ;  and  the  old  priest,  motioning  the 
gaoler  to  silence,  sat  quietly  down  to  await  his  spon- 
taneous awaking,  not  having  the  heart  to  arouse  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  horrible  situation. 

The  priest  was  left  alone  with  him  until  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  execution  arrived.  Then,  the  beat 
of  the  muffled  drums  and  the  deep  hollow  clang  of 
the  iron  bell  of  the  prison,  proclaimed  that  the  mo- 
ment of  his  terrific  doom  was  at  hand. 

Immense  crowds  thronged  the  wide  place  of  execu- 
tion :  on  looking  down  upon  it  from  the  platform, 
hung  with  black,  on  whiph  the  scaffold  was  erected, 
one  mass  of  human  heads  appeared.  Thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  were  gathered  together,  to  see  the 
young,  the  brave,  and  the  noble, — he  who  had  fought 
and  bled  for  his  country,  and  defended  the  cause  of 
the  poor  and  needy  from  the  proud  oppressor, — perish 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

In  this  awful  moment,  his  offences  were  forgotten 
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or  discredited ;  his  virtues  only  were  held  in  remem- 
brance; and  low  murmurs  of  sorrow  and  compassion  be- 
gan to  pervade  the  crowd.  But  yet  with  intense  anxiety 
and  awful  expectation  their  upturned  faces  were  directed 
to  the  fatal  platform.  The  hour  had  come : — it  had 
passed ;  but  still  the  prisoner  did  not  appear.  Whence 
this  delay  ?  Still  the  dead  beat  of  the  muffled  drum 
and  the  dismal  clang  of  the  bell  summoned  him  to  his 
awful  doom 

But  who  is  this  that  rides  so  furiously  through  the 
deserted  streets  of  the  city  ?  The  clang  of  horses'* 
hoofs  is  heard.  A  black  horse,  covered  with  foam, 
and  bearing  on  his  back  an  exhausted  rider,  gal- 
lops headlong  through  the  throng ;  while  the  messen- 
ger, urging  his  panting  steed  to  still  more  furious 
exertion,  and  holding  up  a  paper  in  his  hand,  breath- 
lessly cries  aloud — "  A  reprieve  !  a  reprieve  !  Stop  ! 
stop  the  execution  !    He  is  innocent !"' 

The  loud  shouts  of  the  dense  multitude  echoed  the 
mandate,  and  penetrated  even  into  the  heart  of  the 
prison.  "  Stop  !  stop  the  execution  !"  rang  through 
its  gloomy  walls.  "  He  is  innocent !  he  is  inno- 
cent !" 

Alas  !  that  blessed  mandate  of  mercy  came  too  late. 
Cold  and  insensible  upon  his  prison  bed  lay  the 
stiffened  corpse  of  Count  Waldemar !  That  sleep 
in  which  he  had  been  found,  that  sleep  in  which 
he  had  so  long  been  plunged,  was  the  sleep  of  death. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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The  priest,  the  gaoler,  and  the  officers  appointed 
to  attend  the  execution,  were  assembled  with  looks  of 
consternation  and  horror  around  the  bed  on  which  lay 
his  cold  and  insensible  corpse ;  while  the  Chevalier 
Montauban,  who  had  been  instantly  summoned  in  his 
surgical  capacity  on  his  death  being  discovered — al- 
though it  was  quite  clear  that  all  attempts  at  re-ani- 
mation were  utterly  hopeless — was  engaged  in  opening 
the  body,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  de- 
cease. But  whether  he  had  perished  by  poison,  or 
whether,  as  is  reported  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  his 
noble  heart  had  broken  before  it  submitted  to  the  ig- 
nominy of  a  public  execution,  no  one  could  say.  His 
strict  orders  to  be  left  undisturbed,  and  the  horrible 
change  which  death  had  already  wrought  in  his  noble 
features,  seemed  to  favour  the  former  supposition. 
But  yet  no  traces  of  poison  or  of  any  phial  or  vessel 
which  could  have  contained  it,  were  found  in  his  cell ; 
nor  did  any  appear  upon  the  post  mortem  examina- 
tion  of  the  corpse  which  the  Chevalier  Montauban 
made  without  delay.  Still  the  Chevalier  observed, 
that  if  he  had  died  by  the  agency  of  many  vegetable 
poisons,  such  as  Prussic  acid  or  even  opium,  no  ves- 
tiges of  it  could  be  discovered  at  that  distance  of 
time,  as  it  was  quite  clear  from  the  appearance  of  the 
body,  that  he  must  have  been  dead  at  least  thirty 
hours.  It  was  therefore  universally  believed  that  he 
had  died  by  poison,  probably  opium  pills,  which  had 
doubtless  been  conveyed  to  him  by  his  servant  Ulric, 
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the  last  person  who  had  been  admitted  to  see  him  im- 
mediately before  he  had  desired  to  be  left  alone 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  and  what  favoured 
this  supposition  was,  that  Ulric  had  absconded  and 
was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

At  first,  suspicion  of  collusion  also  fell  upon  the 
family  priest,  and  it  certainly  seemed  extraordinary 
that  he  should  have  remained  so  long  a  time  shut  up 
with  the  dead  body,  without  giving  the  alarm.  But 
he  declared,  that  as  the  Count  appeared  to  be  asleep, 
he  had  refrained  from  disturbing  him  for  a  length  of 
time ;  and  that  when  at  last  he  attempted  to  rouse  him, 
in  vain,  and  discovered  the  horrid  truth,  he  could  not 
succeed  in  making  himself  heard.  And  such  was  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  and  of  the  iron  door  of  Count 
Waldemar's  cell,  and  so  remote  was  its  situation  at 
the  end  of  a  long  winding  passage,  closed  by  anothet 
iron  door,  that  it  was  plain  the  voice  of  the  feeble  old 
man  could  not  have  penetrated  these  barriers. 

Indeed  the  venerable  old  priest  indignantly  dis- 
claimed all  participation  in  the  crime  of  suicide,  with 
a  sincerity  which  impressed  all  who  heard  him  with 
conviction  of  his  innocence,  which  the  sanctity  of  his 
character  confirmed.  He  also  strenuously  asserted  his 
belief  that  Count  Waldemar  was  incapable  of  such  a 
deed ;  and  mentioned,  that  from  the  appearance  of 
the  corpse,  and  the  calm,  sleeping  attitude  in  which  it 
was  found,  he  must  have  died  a  natural  death.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  general  opinion  ;  but  the  good 

l2 
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old  priest  was  unanimously  acquitted  of  any  know- 
ledge of  his  death.  Indeed,  had  he  been  an  abettor 
in  his  suicide,  how  great  must  now  have  been  his  re- 
pentance and  remorse  to  find,  that  had  it  not  been 
committed,  Count  Waldemar  would  have  been  re- 
stored to  liberty  and  life !  But,  strong  as  was  the 
priesfs  hereditary  attachment  to  the  Count  himself, 
as  well  as  to  his  father  and  all  his  family,  he  testified 
no  sign  of  compunction,  and  laboured  anxiously,  though 
ineffectually,  to  vindicate  Count  Waldemar's  memory 
from  the  charge  of  self-murder. 

The  crown  prince  on  the  contrary  was  struck  with 
remorse  on  receiving  tidings  of  this  fatal  catastrophe. 
The  too  tardy  vindication  of  Count  Waldemar  had 
been  made  wholly  independent  of  any  exertions  on  the 
part  of  the  prince  himself,  or  of  the  judges,  to  both  of 
whom  he  had  appealed.  News  of  his  condemnation  and 
approaching  execution  had  reached  the  remote  spot 
where  Count  Burnhard  had  sent  the  agent  of  his  villainy ; 
and  the  man,  who  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fatal 
use  intended  to  be  made  of  his  forgery,  and  struck  with 
horror  and  repentance  at  the  prospect  of  shedding  in- 
nocent blood,  had  hastened  to  Kiel,  where  the  prince 
royal  was  then  residing,  and  made  a  full  confession  of 
his  guilt.  He  said  that  he  had  been  employed  by  Count 
Burnhard  to  translate  the  treasonable  letter  pretended 
to  be  addressed  to  Count  Waldemar,  into  English 
from  the  original  in  Danish,  in  Count  Burnhard's  own 
hand-writing, — which  document  Count  Burnhard  had 
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however  repossessed  himself  of,  and  instantly  de- 
stroyed,— that  he  was  afterwards  despatched  by  Count 
Burnhard,  with  this  forged  letter  to  Lubeck,  where  he 
had  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  packet  from  England 
for  Count  Waldemar,  and  got  possession  of  it  in  con- 
sequence of  the  written  order  of  Count  Burnhard, 
which  he  produced ;  and  after  opening  it  and  en- 
closing in  it  the  forged  letter  and  resealing  it,  he  had 
forwarded  it  to  the  prince  royal  at  Copenhagen,  as 
he  had  been  ordered. 

The  moment  the  prince  heard  this  confession,  he 
despatched  an  express,  mounted  upon  the  swiftest  horse 
in  the  royal  stables,  to  Copenhagen,  scarcely  with  a 
hope  that  the  utmost  possible  speed  would  enable  him  to 
arrive  in  time  to  stop  the  execution  of  Count  Waldemar. 
The  man  had,  however,  been  fortunate  in  procuring  re- 
lays of  excellent  horses  without  delay,  and  in  passing 
the  ferry  to  Zealand  in  less  time  than  usual.  Still  the 
hour  appointed  for  the  execution  had  passed  when  he 
reached  Copenhagen,  so  that  had  Count  Waldemar 
not  died  in  prison,  it  is  probable  that  the  reprieve 
would  have  arrived  too  late,  though  perhaps  only  by 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  have  saved  him  from  perishing 
on  the  scaffold. 

The  prince  royal  was  in  such  an  agony  of  suspense 
that,  unable  to  await  the  return  of  the  messenger,  he 
himself  had  set  out  for  Copenhagen  to  learn  the 
event ;  and  when  he  found  that  Count  Waldemar  had 
died  in  prison,  and  that  his  death,  whether  by  his  own 
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hand  or  by  the  stroke  of  nature,  was  clearly  caused  by 
the  approaching  execution,  the  grief  and  despair  of 
his  royal  highness  knew  no  bounds.  He  considered 
himself  accessory  to  his  murder,  for  he  had  con- 
demned a  guiltless  man  to  death,  and  had  refused,  at 
his  reiterated  prayer,  to  investigate  the  circumstances 
which  would  have  proved  his  innocence.  Never  could 
he  forgive  himself:  but  the  past  could  not  be  re- 
called ;  and  as  the  subject  was  peculiarly  painful  to 
him,  his  royal  highness  soon  thought  it  best  to  bury 
it  in  oblivion.  He  likewise  kept  possession  of  the 
estates  which,  in  consequence  of  Count  Waldemar's 
attainder,  had  escheated  to  the  crown,  and  which  had 
been  already  seized.  In  fact,  as  the  count  had  left 
no  issue  nor  kindred,  they  would  naturally  have  de- 
volved to  the  crown,  had  he  died  unattainted. 

The  prince  however  caused  Count  Waldemar's 
remains  to  be  interred  with  military  honours,  and 
erected  a  monument  to  record  his  services  to  his 
king  and  country.     Thus 

"  Princes  to  living  virtue  rarely  just, 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust.. " 

On  the  very  day  of  Count  Waldemar's  death,  the 
prince  royal  disgraced  Count  Burnhard,  and  threw 
him  into  the  very  same  prison,  in  which  his  diabolical 
falsehoods  had  immured  his  unfortunate  victim,  the 
murdered  Count  Waldemar.  From  that  dungeon, 
he  was  only  to  depart  on  ship-board,  and  leave  the 
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states  of  Denmark  for  ever ;  sentence  of  perpetual  banish- 
ment having  been  pronounced  against  him.  Think- 
ing worse  might  befal  him,  and  that  his  head  was 
not  safe  upon  his  shoulders.  Count  Burnhard  with 
incredible  speed,  got  himself  and  his  moveable  pro- 
perty shipped  off  for  Sweden,  which  was  then  an 
ally  of  England  and  consequently  at  war  with  Den- 
mark. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

WOMAN'S  GRIEF. 

*' Patience  and  sorroAv  strove, 

Which  should  express  her  goodliest.  You  have  seen 
Sunshine  and  rain  at  once  ?  Those  smiles  and  tears 
Were  like  a  better  day." 

KING    L£AR« 

"  Oh  sacred  sorrow  !  He  who  knows  not  thee, 
Knows  not  the  best  emotions  of  the  heart." 

THOMSON. 

"  Curae  leves  loquuntur,  ingentes  stupent." 

SENECA,    HIPPOL. 

We  left  Emily  enduring  the  tortures  of  suspense  re- 
specting Count  Waldcmar,  whose  letters  had  abruptly 
ceased,  and  of  whom  she  and  her  parents  could  learn 
nothing,  excepting  that  he  had  been  removed  from  the 
government  of  Moen.  There  was  but  too  much  reason 
for  alarm  in  the  dark  hints  which  reached  them,  in  his 
prolonged  silence,  and  in  the  mystery  which  enve- 
loped his  fate ;  because,  full  well  did  they  know,  that 
had  it  been  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  he  would 
have  flown  to  her  the  moment  that  his  services  were 
no  longer  required  by  his  country.  But  he  came  not — 
wrote  not ;  and  too  truly  did  her  prophetic  apprehen- 
sions foretell,  that  some  dreadful  evil  had  befallen  him. 
Of  its  extent,  indeed,  she  had  formed  no  idea.     That 
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he  might  have  incurred  political  jealousy  or  royal 
displeasure  by  his  correspondence  with  her,  she 
scarcely  thought  probable ;  but  that  he  had  been  im- 
prisoned, tried  for  high  treason,  convicted,  and  con- 
demned to  public  execution,  even  her  worst  fears 
could  not  have  presaged.  Had  she  known  that  he  was 
languishing  alone,  sick,  in  prison,  without  a  friend, — and 
with  the  horrible  prospect  of  ending  his  days  upon 
the  scaffold,  Emily  would  have  flown  to  him ;  and 
probably,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles, — such  is  the  power 
of  woman's  love  ! — have  made  her  way  to  him.  But 
in  mercy  were  these  dreadful  tidings  withheld  from 
her.  At  last  a  letter  came  to  General  De  Cardonnell 
from  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Altona  mer- 
chants, acquainting  him  that  the  person  in  whose  fate 
he  seemed  so  much  interested, — Count  Waldemar, 
late  governor  of  Moen, — had  been  condemned  to  deatR 
for  high  treason,  but  previous  to  the  time  fixed  for 
his  execution,  he  had  died  by  his  own  hands  in  prison. 
Horror-struck  at  these  dreadful  tidings,  General  De 
Cardonnell,  who  was  at  Canterbury  upon  military 
business,  where  the  letter  reached  him,  posted  up  to 
London  to  make  further  inquiries,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  the  news  unfounded.  But  its  authenticity  was 
too  fully  confirmed.  Indubitable  proof,  from  official 
authority,  was  produced  of  Count  Waldemar''s  con- 
viction and  condemnation ;  and  subsequently  of  his 
death  in  prison,  and  of  his  burial.  Of  the  particulars 
of  the  impeachment  of  Count  Waldemar  nothing  was 
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known,  excepting  that  the  charges  of  carrying  on  a 
secret  and  treasonable  correspondence  with  England, 
and  of  having,  by  his  interference,  saved  the  life  of  a 
British  General  officer,  were  amongst  the  principal  of 
his  offences.  Thus  General  De  Cardonnell  had  the 
additional  shock  of  finding  that  Count  Waldemar's 
correspondence  with  Emily  and  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered to  himself,  were  the  causes  of  his  condemnation 
and  death  ! 

Not  for  one  moment,  of  course,  did  General  De 
Cardonnell  entertain  a  doubt  of  Count  Waldemar's 
innocence  of  the  charge  of  treason.  That  he  had  been 
unjustly  condemned,  and  had  probably  fallen  a  victim 
to  some  base  conspiracy,  he  firmly  believed.  But  he 
could  gain  no  further  intelligence  or  explanation.  Of 
the  vindication  of  Count  Waldemar^'s  character  subse- 
quent to  his  decease,  and  of  the  too  tardy  reprieve, 
his  informants  knew  nothing :  for  as  princes  do  not 
love  to  own  that  they  have  been  in  the  wrong,  and  as 
no  repentance  could  now  recall  Count  Waldemar  to 
life,  the  fatal  mistake  which  had  been  committed  in 
dooming  to  death  an  innocent  man  was  hushed  up 
and  strictly  forbidden  to  be  mentioned.  Out  of  Co- 
penhagen,^!; therefore,  it  was  little  known,  and  even 
there  it  wasfcanvassed  only'^in  whispers. 

General  De  Cardonnell  had  now  the  painful  task  of 
announcing  the  fatal  tidings  to  his  wife  and  daughter. 
This  he  did  by  a  letter  to  the  former,  merely  stating 
the  event  of  Count  Waldemar's  death,  after  a  short 
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confinement,  but  suppressing  all  the  dreadful  parti- 
culars ;  for  he  feared  for  his  daughter's  reason  even 
more  than  for  her  life,  if  the  horrible  truth  was  com- 
municated to  her. 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  he  related  the 
whole  of  the  melancholy  facts,  desiring  him  not  to 
acquaint  even  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  with  them  at  the 
present,  that  she  might  be  enabled  to  assure  her  un- 
happy daughter  that  she  knew  nothing  more  than  the 
particulars  contained  in  General  De  Cardomiell's 
letter  ;  but  he  begged  Mr.  Wentworth  to  caution  her 
to  keep  out  of  Emily's  way  every  newspaper  or  other 
channel  of  intelligence,  lest  the  details  of  Count 
Waldemar's  fate  should  find  their  way  into  any 
foreign  or  British  journal. 

It  was  indeed  easy  to  withhold  from  Emily  all  news- 
papers and  all  records  of  the  world.  Not  expecting  to 
find  in  them  any  particulars  of  the  only  subject  which  in- 
terested her,  the  death  of  him  she  loved ;  she  thought 
not  of  them,  nor  of  any  thing  on  earth  besides.  Upon 
her  heart  this  blow  fell  like  the  stroke  of  death, — and 
the  stroke  of  death  would  indeed  have  been  more  wel- 
come. It  seemed  to  have  severed  her  soul  from  the  liv- 
ing. Her  mortal  frame  indeed  remained  on  earth,  but 
the  spirit  which  animated  it  appeared  to  have  fled.  True, 
the  dreadful  tidings  had  been  communicated  by  Mrs.  De 
Cardonnell,  with  all  the  prudence  and  precaution  that 
a  mother's  tenderness  could  suggest.  But  breaking 
had.  news  by  degrees,  however  it  may  lessen  the 
shock,  never  mitigates  the  grief 
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Emily  at  first  was  utterly  overwhelmed  by  anguish 
and  despair.  Her  faculties  seemed  stunned;  her 
heart  seemed  broken.  To  life  and  all  its  uses  she 
seemed  dead  for  ever.  But  slowly  she  revived  to  the 
full  sense  of  that  dreadful  calamity  which  had  con- 
demned her  to  linger  on  earth  in  a  living  death.  Her 
sorrow  was  agonizing,  but  unobtrusive,  deep,  concen- 
trated, and  heart-breaking.  For  herself,  all  she  longed 
for  was  death.  For  what  had  life  now  left  for  her  ? 
Its  duties  and  its  sorrows  !  and  with  streaming  eyes 
and  a  breaking  heart  she  prayed  to  God  for  strength 
to  fulfil  the  former  and  endure  the  latter.  For  whom 
had  she  now  to  live  ?  Her  father  and  mother :  and 
for  their  sakes  she  nobly  tried  to  arm  herself  with  for- 
titude and  resignation,  and  to  bury  within  her  secret 
heart  the  bitter  anguish  which  preyed  upon  the  sources 
of  life.     But  over  her  youthful  years  were  cast 

*'  One  fatal  remembrance,  one  sorrow  which  throws 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  her  joys  and  her  woes, 
For  which  life  nothing  brighter  nor  darker  can  bring, 
For  which  joy  has  no  balm,  and  affliction  no  sting." 

How  truly  did  Petrarch  say 

"  Non  e  minor  il  duol  perch'  altri  I'prema, 
Ne  maggior  per  andarsi  lamentando ; 
Per  fizion  non  cresce  il  ver,  ne  scema." 

But  Emily  knew,  that  to  indulge  the  excess  of  sor- 
row is  equally  sinful  and  selfish.  She  felt  that  she 
had  been  sent  into  this  world  not  for  pleasure,  but 
probation;  not  for  enjoyment,  but  for  usefulness. 
Like  a  hired  labourerj  she  must  fulfil  her  allotted  task. 
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however  painful.  Like  a  weary  traveller,  she  must 
perform  her  destined  pilgrimage,  however  toilsome. 
The  long  and  cheerless  journey  of  life  lay  before  her : 
her  heart  sank  at  the  prospect ;  yet  she  firmly  bent 
her  mind  to  traverse  its  thorny  pathway.  But  oh, 
how  dreary  to  the  human  heart,  in  the  joyous  morning 
of  youth,  is  that  long  vista  of  future  years,  unenlight- 
ened by  a  ray  of  hope,  and  upon  which  the  darkness 
of  despair  has  settled  !  In  the  spring  time  of  exist- 
ence the  blow  that  cuts  off  every  hope  of  happiness  is 
felt  with  agonizing  intensity  ;  yet  such  is  the  elasticity 
of  the  spirit, — so  vigorous  is  the  principle  of  life  within 
us,  that  we  recover  to  live  and  to  suffer.  Death, 
however  ardently  invoked,  comes  not  to  end  that 
misery  which  renders  existence  one  long  lingering 
state  of  wretchedness. 

How  often  did  the  heart-sick  wanderer  long  that 
her  mortal  toils  and  troubles  were  over,  and  that  she 
might  lay  down  in  the  peaceful  grave  and  be  at  rest ! 
And  soon  the  wish  seemed  about  to  be  realised  !  Ex- 
hausted by  the  secret  struggles  of  grief,  and  by  the 
strong  and  constant  efforts  she  had  made  to  subdue,  or 
at  least  conceal  its  agonies,  the  powers  of  her  body 
yielded,  though  the  strength  of  her  mind  was  unsub- 
dued, and  she  fell  into  a  dangerous  state  of  illness, 
which  brought  her  to  the  verge  of  the  grave ;  but 
youth,  skill,  care,  and  an  excellent  constitution,  finally 
triumphed  over  the  malady,  and  she  recovered  to  life 
and  all  its  load  of  wretchedness.     Patient,  composed,, 
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resigned,  and  uncomplaining,  Emily  resumed  her 
round  of  daily  duties,  which  she  discharged  with  all 
the  kindness  of  her  nature.  But  none  could  gaze 
upon  her  pallid  countenance,  her  wasted  form,  her 
saddened  eye,  and  her  altered  mien ;  and  recall  her 
once  blooming  cheek,  her  light  elastic  step,  her 
radiant  smile,  and  glance  of  joy, — without  feeling  their 
hearts  touched  with  deep  respect  and  commiseration, 
to  see  one  so  young,  so  gentle,  and  so  resigned,  bowed 
so  low  beneath  the  stroke  of  affliction.  O  !  where 
was  now  that  life-diffusing  charm  of  sprightly  wit — 

"  That  heart  of  friendship  and  that  soul  of  joy  ! " 

A  few  short  months  ago,  and  she  seemed  the  very 
personification  of  happiness ; — now  she  looked  like 
Sorrow''s  self  sanctified  by  patience. 

But  Emily  wanted  no  pity,  and  sought  no  com- 
miseration. The  meed  of  human  praise  or  sympathy 
was  by  her  unheeded ;  for  the  world,  its  opinions,  and 
its  prospects,  were  one  dreary  blank.  Hers,  were  feel- 
ings, which  lay  too  deep  "  for  pity  or  for  tears."  Ac- 
tive in  benevolence,  unwearied  in  doing  good,  her  life 
was  a  life  of  love  and  Christian  charity.  She  lived 
only  for  others.  All  the  pleasures,  pursuits,  and  em- 
ployments which  formerly  had  unfailing  power  to 
charm,  were  now  painful  or  distasteful  to  her.  To 
society,  except  that  of  her  own  family,  or  sometimes 
her  uncle's  or  Lady  Melmoth's,  she  was  quite  unequal. 
Her  harp  was  unstrung,  her  piano-forte  untouched. 
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her  pencil  abandoned,  her  favourite  authors  unopened 
and  even  her  flowers  neglected.  She  durst  not  write, 
for  her  feelings  would  have  overcome  her ;  and  she 
could  not  read,  excepting  the  word  of  God  and  some 
few  religious  works.  In  these  alone  she  felt  any  in- 
terest ; — from  these  alone  she  derived  any  comfort. 
But  she  was  comforted,  for  she  sought  comfort  from 
Him,  who  has  said,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.""  She 
was  supported,  for  she  sought  support  from  Him 
who  graciously  promised,  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive !  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ! — Knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  to  you  !" 

One  morning,  soon  after  Emily  had  begun  to  re- 
gain composure  and  to  return  to  the  ordinary  routine 
of  life,  a  letter  was  brought  to  her  which  had  just 
arrived  by  that  morning's  post.  She  languidly  ex- 
tended her  hand  to  take  it  from  the  waiter,  for  letters 
were  now  uninteresting  to  her ;  but  what  were  her 
emotions,  to  behold  the  well-known  hand-writing  of 
Count  Waldemar  upon  the  direction  !  With  a  scream 
of  transport  she  wildly  exclaimed,  "  He  lives  ! — He 
lives  ! — it  is  his  writing  !"  and  tearing  open  the  letter, 
which  was  sealed  with  his  seal,  in  all  the  tumult  of 
hope  and  overwhelming  joy,  she  read  these  fatal 
words 

"  MY  OWN  BELOVED  EMILY, 

"  Long  before  these  lines  reach  you  I  shall  be  no 
more — ^"^ 
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The  paper  fell  from  her  trembling  liands,  a  dread- 
ful shriek  of  horror  and  despair  burst  from  her  heart, 
and  she  fell  senseless  on  the  ground. 

At  first  life  appeared  to  be  extinct ;  but  in  time  her 
bodily  powers  were  restored,  although  reason  seemed 
gone  for  ever.  Long,  long  was  its  restoration  despaired 
of  In  the  wild  wanderings  of  the  delirium  which  suc- 
ceeded this  dreadful  shock,  she  would  call  upon  the 
name  of  her  lover,  address  him  as  if  still  in  life  and 
in  the  words  of  love  and  joy,  while  indescribable  an- 
guish and  distress  were  imprinted  upon  her  wasted 
countenance.  Again  she  would  break  forth  into  the 
low  murmurings  of  lamentation  and  deep  despair  ;  and 
in  that  utter  wretchedness  of  soul  which  seemed  the 
outpourings  of  a  broken  heart,  she  would  bemoan  his 
untimely  end,  and  mourn  for  him  with  a  pathos 
which  drew  tears  from  every  eye.  But  none  fell  from 
her  own ;  the  fountain  of  her  tears  seemed  dried  up 
for  ever  ; — and  strange  to  say,  it  was  only  the  perusal  of 
the  very  letter  of  her  deceased  lover  which  had  caused 
this  horrible  catastrophe,  that  at  last  called  them  forth 
and  caused  them  to  flow  long  and  freely,  to  the  relief 
of  her  breaking  heart  and  burning  brain.  Its  tender- 
ness, its  love,  its  holiness  of  spirit,  its  soothing  words  ; 
the  blissful  prospect  it  held  out  of  re-union  in  a  hap- 
pier world ;  the  calm  fortitude  and  perfect  resignation 
it  evinced,  and  the  tender  consolation  it  sought  to 
give ;  touched  her  soul  with  that  softened  grief  which 
drew  forth  those  salutary  and  saving  tears,  that  re- 
stored her  to  reason  and  to  life. 
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This  last  trial  had  indeed  been  the  most  dreadful  of 
all  The  sudden  conviction  which  had  impressed  her 
from  the  sight  of  his  well  known  hand-writing  that  he 
was  yet  alive,  and  the  instantaneous  transition  from 
the  excess  of  rapture  to  the  depths  of  total  despair  and  to 
the  fatal  certainty  of  his  death,  announced  by  himself, 
had  utterly  overwhelmed  her  beneath  a  stroke  too 
agonizing  for  the  human  mind  to  sustain. 

His  letter,  written  under  the  prospect  of  death,  when 
the  world  and  all  that  it  contained  had  for  ever  closed 
upon  him,  referred  to  other  communications  and  letters 
which  he  hoped  would  have  previously  broken  to  her 
the  tidings  of  his  impending  and  inevitable  end.  In 
it  he  took  farewell  of  her  in  this  life  for  ever.  Yet  its 
tone  was  tenderly  consolatory.  There  was  nothing  in 
it  that  could  give  her  an  idea  that  he  anticipated  ^ 
violent  death,  either  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner 
or  the  secret  stroke  of  suicide ;  and  fortunately  no 
such  suspicion  ever  crossed  her  mind.  She  never 
doubted  that  he  had  written  it  upon  his  death-bed,  and 
that  he  had  died  a  natural  death.  How,  or  by  whom 
this  letter  had  been  transmitted  to  her,  she  knew  not, 
and  vainly  tried  to  discover :  but  coming  as  it  did  so 
mysteriously,  and  so  long  a  time  after  his  decease,  it 
seemed  like  a  communication  from  another  world. 

The  fact  was,  that  Count  Waldemar,  considering 
the  probability  that  the  letters  he  had  entrusted  to 
Ulricas  care  might  be  taken  from  him  or  intercepted, 
and  that  the  passage  of  that  faithful  servant  to  Eng- 
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land  was  at  best  doubtful  and  uncertain,  had  entrusted 
this  last  farewell  letter  to  the  care  of  his  family  priest, 
requesting  him  to  inclose  it  in  a  few  lines  to  Mrs.  De 
Cardonnell — in  order  that  she  might  give  it  to  Emily 
after  proper  preparation — and  then  transmit  the  packet 
to  England ;  not  doubting  but  that  after  his  decease  the 
prince  royal,  upon  examining  its  contents,  would  give 
him  permission  to  forward  it. 

But  when  he  was  found  dead  in  prison,  the  old 
priest  lost  courage  to  avow  that  he  had  taken  charge 
of  this  letter,  lest  his  having  done  so  should  give  con- 
firmation to  the  suspicion  already  entertained,  of  his 
being  privy  to  Count  Waldemar's  meditated  suicide  ; 
neither  durst  he  inclose  it  in  any  letter  or  cover  of  his 
own,  lest  he  should  thereby  get  into  trouble.  He  had 
long  kept  it,  therefore,  and  at  last  had  seized  an  op- 
portunity of  forwarding  it  by  a  friend,  who  was  going 
to  Sweden,  a  country  then  in  alliance  with  England, 
and  who  transmitted  it  from  thence  by  the  post. 

Scarcely  had  Emily  begun  to  recover  the  effects  of 
this  dreadful  shock,  before  her  aunt,  I^ady  Melmoth, 
to  whom  she  was  warmly  attached,  was  seized  with  a 
typhus  fever.  Intelligence  of  this  alarming  event 
reached  Emily  when  General  and  Mrs.  De  Cardon- 
nell were  absent  upon  a  long  promised  visit  at  Beech- 
wood,  Lord  Ardentower"'s  villa,  where  they  were  to 
stay  the  night.  But  as  Emily  never  went  out,  she 
was  at  home  and  alone.  Without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, she  packed  up  a  few  clothes  and  set  off  to  attend 
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Lady  Melmoth,  leaving  a  note  to  account  for  her 
absence  to  her  father  and  mother  on  their  return  the 
next  day,  and  entreating  them  not  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  infection  by  following  her.  General  De 
Cardonnell  however  immediately  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  off  to  his  sister's  house ;  but  he  positively 
and  even  peremptorily  prohibited  his  wife  from  fol- 
lowing him,  declaring  that  it  was  quite  enough  to 
run  the  risk  of  losing  his  daughter,  as  well  as  his 
sister,  without  his  wife  being  added  to  the  number. 
Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  was  in  some  degree  moved  by  the 
argument  that  she  ought  to  save  herself  in  order  to 
nurse  Emily,  who  had  already  incurred  the  risk  of 
infection ;  and  who,  she  was  well  convinced,  could  not 
now  be  induced  to  leave  her  aunt. 

Upon  General  De  CardonnelFs  arrival  at  Lady  Mel- 
motVs,  Dr.  Doran,  who  was  in  the  house,  interdicted 
him  from  seeing  her,  declaring  that  her  danger  was 
so  great  that  the  utmost  quietness  was  indispensably 
necessary,  and  that  any  agitation  might  prove  fatal. 
He  tranquillized  his  apprehensions  respecting  Emily 
by  assuring  him  that  he  trusted,  from  the  precautions 
he  had  taken  to  prevent  infection,  and  from  her  own 
excellent  constitution,  but  above  all  from  her  moral 
courage  and  absence  of  that  predisposing  agent,  fear, 
that  she  would  escape  the  malady,  which  at  that  time 
was  making  dreadful  ravages  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  was  of  a  peculiarly  malignant  type. 

Emily  was  an  excellent  nurse.     Her  judgement  was 
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unfailing,  her  attention  unceasing,  and  her  patience 
and  kindness  were  unwearied.  Night  after  night  she 
watched  by  the  sick  bed  of  the  poor  sufferer ;  but 
neither  medical  skill  nor  affectionate  care,  could  save 
the  being  upon  whom  Death  had  set  his  seal. 

Lady  Melmoth  died,  blessing  with  her  latest 
breath  the  beloved  niece  who  had  supplied  to  her 
through  life  the  place  of  an  affectionate  child.  Early 
bereaved  of  her  own  children,  who,  one  by  one,  had 
been  borne  to  an  untimely  grave,  she  had  centered  all 
her  heart''s  affections  in  her  only  niece,  who  had  always 
loved  and  revered  her  like  a  second  mother. 

Emily  had  previously  thought  that  the  measure  of 
her  affliction  was  full.  She  knew  not  that  she  could 
have  felt  an  additional  grief  so  great  as  the  death  of 
her  aunt  occasioned  her.  So  true  it  is,  that  until 
we  lose  those  to  whose  kindness  and  affection  we  have 
been  habituated  from  infancy,  we  know  not  half  their 
value ;  nor  are  we  sensible  how  completely  the  love 
we  bear  them  is  a  part  of  our  nature,  until  they  are 
gone  for  ever ! 

Lady  Melmoth  bequeathed  all  the  accumulated  sav- 
ings of  her  long  widowhood  to  her  niece.  And  as  her 
jointure  had  been  large,  comprising  the  whole  income  of 
her  late  husband's  property  and  estates,  which  he  had 
settled  upon  her  for  her  life  ;  and  as  her  expenses  had 
been  comparatively  small,  her  bequest  was  now  found  to 
amount  to  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Alas, 
for  Emily !  fortune  could  now  afford  her  no  pleasure  nor 
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enjoyment.  A  sigh  burst  involuntarily  from  her  heart 
when  information  of  the  legacy  was  communicated  to 
her.  She  received  it  only  as  the  steward  of  others, 
and  felt  that  it  was  only  an  additional  charge,  a  fresh 
claim  upon  her  for  exertion ;  another  "  talent ""  be- 
stowed upon  her,  for  the  use  of  which  she  must  be 
accountable. 

Too  truly  had  the  dying  gipsy's  prophecy  been  ve- 
rified, "  Never  shall  you  wed  with  the  Count  Wal- 
demarT''  And  now  its  last  prediction  seemed  about 
to  be  fulfilled,  "  Three  suits  of  sables  shall  you  wear 
before  you  put  on  your  wedding  gown."  For,  previous 
to  the  death  of  her  aunt,  Emily  had  been  clad  in  the 
deepest  mourning  for  Count  Waldemar.  Now,  a 
second  mourning  had  come, — and  for  whom  would  be 
the  third .? 

A  secret  presentiment  at  her  heart,  in  spite  of  reason 
and  resolution,  told  Emily  that  a  third  would  follow : 
and  yet  she  felt  certain  that  her  wedding  garment 
could  only  be  her  winding  sheet. 

But  she  was  mistaken.  The  dying  gipsy's  prophecy 
was  destined  to  be  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter ;  she  was 
fated  to  wear  "  three  suits  of  sables  before  she  put  on 
her  wedding  gown!'' 
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CHAPTER   L. 

THE  VISION. 

—  "  If  departed  ghosts 
Are  e'er  permitted  to  review  this  world, 
Within  the  shelter  of  that  wood  thou  art, 
And  with  the  passion  of  immortals,  hear'st 
My  moany 

DOUGLAS. 

'''  What  beckoning  ghost  beneath  the  moonlight  shade 
Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade  ? 
'Tis  he ; — ^but  why  that  bleeding  bosom  gored  ? 
Why  dimly  gleams  the  visionary  sword  ? 
O,  ever  loved,  lamented^  honoured,  tell. 
Is  it  in  heaven  a  crime  to  love  too  well ; 
To  bear  too  tender  or  too  firm  a  part ; 
To  act  a  lover's  or  a  hero's  part  ?" 

POPE. 

"  The  lost,  the  loved,  the  dead  are  near  !" 

CAMPBELL. 

Gentle  Reader  ! — if  tliou  be  also  a  writer, — which 
in  these  days  is  a  character  almost  as  common, — thou 
hast  tasted  by  experience  of  the  perplexities  of  authors, 
and  canst  sympathize  with  mine.  I  may  therefore 
confide  to  thee,  that  I  am  at  this  moment  plunged  in 
what  is  vulgarly  called  a  quandary.     Like  Puff,  in 
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the  "  Critic",  who  was  puzzled  to  get  his  knights 
off  upon  their  knees,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  get 
my  much  afflicted  heroine  off  the  stage.  For  it  is 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  know  how  to  dispose  of  a  he- 
roine, when,  like  mine,  she  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  her  lover.  There  are  only  two  established  and 
approved  ways  of  terminating  the  history  of  a  heroine, 
— marriage  or  death.  Every  novel  that  ever  was 
written  ends  with  one  or  the  other.  To  let  my  he- 
roine live  to  be  an  old  maid,  although  a  catastrophe 
by  no  means  vmcommon  in  real  life,  would  be  a  piece 
of  unprecedented  barbarism  in  a  novel.  All  the 
world  would  cry  out  upon  that  "  most  lame  and  impo- 
tent conclusion.''  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Marry 
her  to  another  ?  Ask  her ! — She  will  tell  you  that 
never  again  can  she  think  of  marriage.  And  h^w 
can  I  compel  her.^  But  her  lover  is  dead;  she 
ought  to  follow  him  to  the  grave.  True  ; — ^but  then 
I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  kill  her.  My  whole 
soul  revolts  from  giving  her  the  finishing  stroke.  I 
know  that  according  to  etiquette  she  ought  to  die  of  a 
broken  heart ;  but  I  am  decidedly  averse  to  commit 
such  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty, — more  especially  as  I 
like  to  keep  close  to  nature,  and  I  agree  with  Rosalind 
in  the  belief  that  "  men  have  died  and  worms  have 
eaten  them,  but  not  for  love."  Women  sometimes 
do, — but  rarely.  There  are  some  few  cases  on  record 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  tradition,  of 
spinsters  who  have  died  of  love ;  but  I  rather  think 
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the  custom  is  now  obsolete,  and  that  in  these  days  all 
the  world  have  given  up  dying  for  love.  At  all 
events  it  is  certain  that  our  heroine  did  not  die  that 
death.  However  deeply  it  might  embitter  her  life, 
love  did  not  cause  her  death.  Indeed,  so  little  pro- 
bable did  such  a  catastrophe  seem  to  the  good  people 
of  the  country  where  Emily  resided,  that  scarcely  had 
a  few  weeks  elapsed  after  the  death  of  one  lover,  be- 
fore they  began  to  speculate  upon  a  successor  to  him. 
Some  gave  her  to  her  cousin,  Percival  Wentworth ; 
others  restored  her  to  Sir  John  Delamere ;  but  most 
people  agreed  that  in  the  end  she  would  be  married  to 
Lord  Borodale.  Now  Emily  had  never  seen  Lord 
Borodale  nor  any  one  else  except  her  nearest  rela- 
tions, since  the  death  of  Count  Waldemar.  Others 
might  think  or  say  what  they  pleased,  she  knew  not, 
— cared  not ;  but  too  well  did  she  know  that  her  wi- 
dowed heart  never,  never  again  could  think  of  love. 
Yet  it  was  quite  clear  that  if  she  did  not  marry,  and 
did  not  die,  she  must  live  to  be  an  old  maid.  To  this 
lot,  accordingly,  Emily  herself  looked  forward,  if  she 
should  live  long  enough ;  still  hoping,  however,  that 
her  life  might  be  shortened.  But  yet,  those  who 
know  the  chances  and  changes  of  this  world  will  not 
be  surprised,  if,  like  Beatrice,  she  should  some  day  de- 
clare, "  when  I  said  I  would  die  an  old  maid,  I  never 
thought  I  should  live  to  be  married."' 

Christmas  drew  near.     With  what  a  heavy  heart 
did  Emily  now  see  its  approach  !     What  a  bitter  con- 
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trast  did  it  present  to  the  happy  season  of  the  preced- 
ing year !  How  mournfully  did  she  now  look  forward 
to  that  joyous  family  re-union  which  she  had  formerly 
hailed  with  delight,  when 

"  Near  relations  and  assembled  friends 
Should  mingle  into  bliss." 

Even  the  prospect  of  her  brother'^s  arrival  brought  a 
pang  to  her  heart,  in  the  thought  that  when  last  they 
parted  he  expected  to  have  been  summoned  long  be- 
fore this  time  to  her  wedding.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tor- 
rington  were  to  join  the  Christmas  party  which  this 
year  were  to  assemble  at  Coniston  Hall ;  but  even  the 
expectation  of  seeing  her  beloved  friend  Elizabeth, 
now  failed  to  afford  pleasure  to  the  wounded  heart  of 
Emily. 

But  a  deeper  wound  still,  was  speedily  to  be  inflicted 
upon  it.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  melancholy 
circumstances  of  Count  Waldemar's  death  had  been 
sedulously  kept  from  her  knowledge,  and  as  she  saw 
no  one  but  her  own  relatives,  who  were  on  their  guard; 
and  as  no  acquaintance  whom  she  might  accidentally 
meet  could  be  so  unfeeling  as  to  advert  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  cruel  fate ;  it  seemed  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  she  might  for  ever  be  kept  in  ignorance 
of  them.  But  "  the  best  laid  schemes  of  men — and 
mice — do  sometimes  fail " ;  and  it  unluckily  happened 
that  one  morning  when  General  De  Cardonnell  was 
absent  from  home,  a  letter  for  him  arrived  at  Coniston 
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Hall,  directed  in  the  same  well-known  hand-writing  of 
the  London  merchant  who  had  forwarded  to  Emily  all 
Count  Waldemar's  letters.  Certain  that  this  letter 
could  only  relate  to  him,  and  that  probably  it  con- 
tained the  particulars  of  his  death,  which  she  had  so 
anxiously  longed  to  obtain,  Emily  with  a  beating 
heart  tore  open  the  seal,  and  to  her  unspeakable  hor- 
ror read  as  follows : — 


"  SIR, 


London,  20th  Dec.  1807. 


"  Agreeable  to  your  desire,  we  have  made  every 
possible  enquiry  into  the  circumstances  relating  to  the 
late  Count  Waldemar's  decease,  &c.  and  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  particulars  of  the  charges  of 
high  treason  against  him,  upon  which  he  was  tried 
and  condemned  to  execution,  and  which  we  herewith 
subjoin.  We  have  further  ascertained  that  he  was 
confined  upwards  of  five  weeks  in  imprisonment  at 
Copenhagen.  On  the  morning  appointed  for  his  exe- 
cution, as  we  advised  you  in  our  last,  he  was  found 
dead  in  prison,  and  it  is  supposed  he  perished  by  his 
own  hand,  by  poison,  for  the  body  when  found  was 
quite  stiff  and  cold,  and  had  evidently  been  dead  for 
a  length  of  time ;  and  as  the  Count  had  strictly  ex- 
cluded every  one  from  access  to  his  cell  during  the 
last  thirty-six  hours,  it  is  believed  that  he  had  taken 
that  precaution  to  prevent  means  being  used  for  his 
restoration  to  life,  had  his  situation  been  earlier  disco- 
vered.    The  poison  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
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veyed  to  him  by  his  servant  Ulric,  respecting  whom 
you  make  such  particular  enquiry;  and  this  suspi- 
cion is  confirmed,  because  the  said  servant  abscond- 
ed from  that  time,  (viz.  thirty-six  hours  previous  to 
the  discovery  of  his  master's  suicide,)  and  had  he 
not  been  privy  to  it,  doubtless  he  would  have  waited 
until  after  his  execution,  when  a  passport  and  liberty 
of  departure  had  been  promised  to  him.  This  man 
has  never  since  been  heard  of;  and  it  is  supposed 
that,  from  the  want  of  a  passport,  he  has  been  arrest- 
ed in  the  attempt  to  escape  to  England,  and  thrown 
into  gaol  in  some  continental  town. 

"  Count  Waldemar's  estates  and  property  of  every 
description  were  confiscated  to  the  crown  upon  his 
conviction  as  a  traitor. 

"  We  have  also  learned,  (although,  we  believe,  it 
is  kept  a  secret,)  that  by  the  clemency  of  the  crown 
prince  of  Denmark,  a  free  pardon  arrived  for  this  un- 
happy gentleman  at  the  very  moment  fixed  for  his  exe- 
cution ;  so  that,  had  he  not  rashly  terminated  his  exist- 
ence by  his  own  hand,  his  life  would  have  been  spared. 

"  His  body  was  interred  at  Copenhagen  with  mili- 
tary honours,  in  consequence  of  his  gallant  conduct  as 
an  officer.  This  is  all  the  information  we  can  collect 
upon  the  subject ;  and  hoping  it  may  prove  satisfac- 
tory, we  remain,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servants, 
"  (for  Watson,  Goodenough,  and  Co.) 

"  James  Goodenough,  Jun." 
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Words  cannot  describe  the  horror  of  Emily's  mind 
on  reading  this  letter.  The  simple  affliction  of  losing 
Count  Waldemar,  though  previously  it  had  seemed  a 
grief  so  great  as  to  admit  of  no  aggravation,  was  now 
felt  as  trifling,  compared  to  the  dreadful  circumstances 
of  his  death.  He  had  lingered  five  weeks  in  solitary 
imprisonment,  with  no  prospect  but  of  an  ignominious 
death  !  He  had  been  condemned  as  a  traitor !  He 
had  committed  suicide!  This, — this  last  was  the 
mortal  sting.  Almost  it  deprived  her  of  that  blessed 
hope  which  had  supported  her  on  earth,  that  of  rejoin- 
ing him  in  heaven  !  But  her  soul  recoiled  from  the 
horrible  belief  She  knew  too  well  the  excellence  of 
his  principles.  No,  never, — ^not  so  long  as  Reason 
kept  her  seat,  would  he  have  terminated  the  life  which 
God  had  given  him  !  Of  that  she  felt  assured.  And 
if  in  solitude,  in  silence,  in  despair,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  soul,  inspired  by  phrensy,  he  had  done  the 
deed  ;  surely — surely  this  last,  this  single,  this  invo- 
luntary crime  would  be  forgiven  before  the  throne  of 
Mercy !  But  Emily  rather  believed  that  either  he 
had  died  by  the  visitation  of  God, — probably  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mortal  struggle  of  his  noble  nature  at 
the  prospect  of  a  death  stained  by  ignominy, — or  that 
he  had  been  unfairly  dealt  with  by  his  enemies,  who 
might  have  known  and  determined  to  frustrate,  his  so- 
vereign's purpose  of  pardon. 

O,  how  cruel  was  the  thought,  that  but  for  this 
mysterious  death  he  would  now  have  been  in  the  en- 
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joyment  of  life  and  liberty  !  How  agonizing  was  the 
pang  of  knowing — (which  she  learnt  from  the  inclosed 
copy  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,) — that  it 
was  his  correspondence  with  herself  which  had  fur- 
nished the  chief  pretext  for  his  accusation  and  con- 
demnation ! 

Emily's  bodily  powers  again  yielded  to  the  horror 
of  this  shock  and  to  the  extremity  of  her  mental  suf- 
ferings. This  fatal  letter  had  arrived  but  two  days 
before  Christmas  Day  ;  and  when  the  family  party  ar- 
rived, she  was  confined  to  bed  beneath  the  wasting  in- 
fluence of  a  slow  fever,  attended  with  great  prostration 
of  strength.  She  was  ordered  by  Dr.  Doran  to  be 
kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  not  even  to  see  one  of  her 
nearest  friends,  nor  a  human  being,  excepting  her 
father  and  mother.  Short  and  sad  was  therefore  tMfe 
Christmas  meeting.  The  Wentworths  and  Torringtons 
speedily  returned  to  Esthwaite  Court  ;  and  Emily 
soon  afterwards  slowly  began  to  recover,  and  in  time 
once  more  regained  some  degree  of  strength.  How 
acutely  she  suffered,  and  how  nobly  she  struggled  to 
bear  up  under  her  sufferings,  could  only  be  conceived 
by  those  who  knew  how  to  estimate  the  deep  sensibility 
of  her  heart  and  the  strong  fortitude  of  her  mind. 

Weeks  passed  away.  She  was  now  able  to  go  out, 
and  she  found  a  relief  in  rambling  alone  about  the 
woods  and  walks  which  she  had  so  often  frequented 
with  him  who  was  never  absent  from  her  thoughts. 
For  hours  she  would  remain  out,  unconscious  of  the 
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lapse  of  time,  but  slowly  deriving  benefit  and  strength 
from  the  restoring  influence  of  the  fresh  air. 

One  dreary  afternoon  in  February,  when  Emily  was 
wandering  in  the  park,  heedless  of  the  gathering 
storm,  she  met  a  messenger  despatched  from  the  vil- 
lage by  her  aged  nurse  to  say  that  she  felt  her  end 
was  rapidly  approaching,  and  that  she  prayed  to  see 
Miss  Emily  once  more  before  she  died.  Shocked  to 
hear  of  the  imminent  danger  of  this  faithful  old  ser- 
vant, whom  she  had  seen  only  two  days  before  not 
materially  worse  than  usual ;  she  hastened  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  found  poor  old  Martha  indeed  almost  in  ex- 
tremity, but  perfectly  sensible;  and  penetrated  with 
gratitude  at  this  last  instance  of  her  adored  young 
lady's  goodness.  Martha  was  the  old  nurse  of  the 
family.  She  had  had  the  charge  of  Emily  and  her 
brother  from  their  birth,  as  well  as  of  the  three  chil- 
dren of  General  and  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  who  had 
died  in  childhood.  In  her  declining  years  she  had 
been  placed  in  a  neat  little  cottage  belonging  to  Ge- 
neral De  Cardonnell,  where  she  lived  with  a  sister, 
surrounded  by  eyery  imaginable  comfort,  and  cheered 
by  the  frequent  visits  of  her  mistress  and  her  dear 
young  lady.  Her  complaint,  which  was  water  on  the 
chest,  was  now  advancing  with  rapid  strides,  and  her 
dissolution  was  drawing  nigh.  Dr.  Doran  had  been 
called  in,  but  had  left  her,  declaring  that  all  human 
aid  was  vain.  Emily  hung  over  the  dying  bed  of  the 
poor  sufferer,  supporting  her  sinking  frame,  soothing 
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her  last  moments  with  affectionate  sympathy,  and  ad- 
ministering every  alleviation  that  could  smooth  the 
passage  to  the  grave.  In  the  absence  of  the  parish 
minister,  who  was  from  home,  Emily  prayed  with  her, 
and  endeavoured  to  impart  spiritual  hope  and  comfort. 
She  read  to  her  several  beautiful  passages  from  the 
Psalms  and  Gospels,  and  that  admirable  prayer  ap- 
pointed by  the  Church  for  persons  on  the  point  of  de- 
parture. But  old  Martha  had  not  left  the  great  con- 
cern of  her  souFs  salvation  to  the  last  hour.  The 
Scriptures  had  been  her  rule  in  life,  her  comfort  in 
age,  and  were  now  her  hope  in  death*  The  blessed 
promises  of  the  Gospel  now  sustained  her  soul,  in 
faith,  that  was  triumphant  over  the  grave ;  and  filled 
her  heart  with  that  peace,  which  this  world  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  a  blessM 
sight  to  see  the  death-bed  of  this  humble  Christian. 
Emily  could  not  bear  to  leave  her.  No  other  could 
so  well  smooth  the  pillows  for  her  head,  administer 
the  cordial,  wipe  the  cold  sweat  from  her  pallid  brow, 
or  whisper  the  same  peace  and  comfort  to  her  parting 
spirit.  Still  the  dying  eyes  of  her  aged  nurse  rested 
upon  her  to  the  last,  and  her  latest  breath  implored 
blessings  upon  her  head. 

By  the  time  poor  old  Martha  had  expired,  the 
short-lived  winter"*s  day  was  done,  and  the  thick  shades 
of  evening  were  rapidly  descending.  Emily  had  a 
considerable  distance  to  walk,  and  she  now  began  to 
remember,  with  some  uneasiness,  that  in  consequence 
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of  having  met  Martha's  messenger  in  the  park,  no 
one  at  home  knew  whither  she  was  gone,  so  that  she 
feared  her  absence  at  such  an  hour  might  occasion 
anxiety  and  alarm.  She  therefore  hastily  set  off 
on  her  return  home,  without  waiting  to  procure  an 
escort  from  the  village,  from  which  Martha's  cottage 
stood  at  a  little  distance. 

The  night  was  stormy.  The  wind,  which  was  ris- 
ing every  moment,  blew  in  tempestuous  gusts,  and 
before  she  had  advanced  far  from  the  cottage,  blasts 
of  mingled  sleet,  and  hail,  and  rain  were  driven  before 
it,  which  darkened  the  atmosphere.  Still  the  storm 
was  behind  her,  and  Emily  hurried  forward,  regard- 
less of  its  fury.  She  had  been  deeply  affected  by  the 
solemn  scene  which  she  had  just  witnessed ;  and  as  she 
recalled  to  mind  the  recent  decease  of  her  excellent 
aunt,  and  the  singular  circumstance  that  she,  who  till 
lately  had  never  looked  upon  death,  should  have  been 
within  so  short  a  space  of  time  the  chief  comforter 
and  assistant  at  the  death-beds  of  two  persons  deserv- 
edly dear  to  her;  she  could  not  restrain  the  tearful 
wish  that  it  had  pleased  God  to  have  allowed  her  to 
have  seen  her  betrothed  husband  but  once  before  he 
died.  "  Or  if  even  yet  his  spirit  could  revisit  earth," 
she  mentally  exclaimed,  "  and  explain  the  horrible 
and  mysterious  circumstances  of  his  death! — if  from 
himself  I  could  but  know  that  he  was  happy  in  heaven, 
— ^how  would  my  misery  on  earth  be  assuaged  !" 

Scarcely  had  the  wish  been  formed,  when  a  fitful 
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and  clouded  gleam  of  the  stormy  moon  dimly  revealed 
to  her  astonished  sight  the  visionary  form  of  her  lover! 
In  long  sable  garments,  pale  and  attenuated  as  if  risen 
from  the  grave,  but  in  stature  more  gigantic  than 
when  in  life,  the  figure  moved  on  rapidly  through  the 
gloom  towards  her,  but  passed  straight  onward,  with- 
out even  turning  its  head  to  gaze  on  her,  and  vanished 
in  the  darkness. 

Gracious  Powers  of  Heaven !  Was  the  grave  in- 
deed permitted  to  give  up  its  buried  dead?  Were 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  permitted  again  to  revisit 
this  earth  ?  Or  was  it  some  illusion  of  her  disturbed 
mind, — some  vision,  such  as  Fancy  bodies  forth 
"  within  the  chambers  of  her  imagery*"?  Had  her 
excited  imagination  invested  some  other  being  with 
the  form  and  features  of  him  whose  image  was  never 
absent  from  her  thoughts  ?  Oh,  no  ! — too  well  were 
that  form  and  those  lineaments  impressed  upon  her  re- 
membrance !  Indistinctly  as  that  dim  ray  of  light 
had  revealed  them,  she  could  not  be  deceived.  No 
other  ever  resembled  him.  It  was  the  form  of  him- 
self, such  as  he  had  appeared  on  the  earth,  in  all  but 
substance. 

Chill  horror  froze  her  veins,  and  every  joint 
shook,  so  that  she  had  been  compelled  to  lean  against 
the  fence  for  support  as  the  phantom  passed  her 
by  unnoticed.  Had  it  stopped, — had  it  spoken, — had 
it  even  seemed  to  recognize  her  by  one  look ;  or  tes- 
tified by  any  sign  that  love  which  he  had  borne  to- 
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wards  her  in  life, — awful  as  would  have  been  the  trial, 
she  thought  she  could  yet  have  strung  her  soul  to 
have  stood  it ; — her  doubts  and  fears  would  have  been 
removed ;  she  should  have  learned  the  mystery  of  his 
death,  and  the  state  of  his  disembodied  spirit.  But 
that  he  should  know  her  no  more, — that  he  should 
walk  the  earth  without  casting  upon  her  one  glance  of 
recognition  or  affection,  chilled  her  inmost  soul  with 
horror. 

When  the  apparition  appeared,  she  was  walking 
upon  a  footpath  which  ran  at  the  edge  of  the  field  along 
side  of  the  carriage-road  down  which  the  vision  had 
passed,  and  from  which  it  was  divided  by  a  high  but 
broken  hedge  and  trees.  As  soon  as  she  was  able  to 
move,  she  made  her  way  through  the  first  opening  in 
the  hedge  out  upon  the  open  road,  and  gazed  along  it 
in  the  direction  the  apparition  had  taken.  But  it  had 
vanished.  Still  her  feet  seemed  rooted  to  the  spot. 
The  driving  storm  pelted  in  her  face  in  vain;  she 
stood  and  gazed ;  till  at  last,  by  the  feeble  light  which 
the  early  moon  gave  through  its  thick  curtain  of  stormy 
clouds,  again  in  the  distant  gloom  the  phantom  ap- 
peared;— again  it  advanced  towards  her  almost  with 
lightning  rapidity; — but  not  again  did  it  pass  her  by. 
Its  voice  called  upon  her  name ; — ^its  long  arms  were 
extended  to  receive  her; — she  wildly  shrieked,  but 
theyj,inclosed  her  in  their  dark  embrace ; — and  she  fell 
backwards  in  a  state  of  total  insensibility. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

THE  HOUR  OF  TERROR. 

— "  Falsis  terroribus  implet." 

HORACE. 

"  Le  vrai  n'est  pas  toiijours  le  vraisemblable." 

ROCHEFOUCAULT. 

In  the  mean  time,  great  was  the  alarm  which  reigned 
at  Coniston  Hall,  when  Emily's  absence  was  dis- 
covered, which  was  not  until  the  time  of  dressing  for 
dinner.  Then  her  maid  gave  the  alarm.  Every  part 
of  the  house  was  searched  in  vain,  but  as  her  bonnet 
and  pelisse  were  missing,  it  was  conjectured  that  she 
had  never  returned  from  her  walk,  although  it  seemed 
impossible  that  she  should  have  staid  out  on  such  a 
night,  had  not  some  dreadful  accident  befallen  her. 
In  terror  and  consternation,  all  the  servants  dispersed 
in  every  direction  in  pursuit  of  her.  The  gardens, 
the  greenhouse,  the  shrubbery,  the  woods,  the  borders 
of  the  lake,  and  every  part  of  the  grounds,  were  search- 
ed in  vain.  The  lights  of  the  men  employed  in  the 
search  glimmered  through  the  trees,  and  their  cries  re- 
echoed through  the  woods  in  the  pauses  of  the  storm, 
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as  they  vainly  called  upon  her  name.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  servant  who  had  been  despatched  to  the  vil- 
lage did  not  return ;  and  General  De  Cardonnell,  in 
despair,  having  in  vain  searched  every  spot  near  home, 
threw  himself  upon  a  horse  and  gallopped  off  himself 
to  the  village  by  the  short  cut  through  the  fields. 
When  he  arrived  at  old  Martha's  cottage,  the  first  he 
came  to,  and  called  her  by  name,  he  heard  that  she 
was  no  more,  and  that  his  daughter  had  been  there, 
and  had  set  out  upon  her  return  home  about  an  hour 
ago.  Trembling  under  the  belief  that  some  accident 
must  have  befallen  her  by  the  way,  he  put  spurs  to 
his  horse  and  gallopped  off  by  the  public  road, 
keeping  his  eyes  on  the  footpath  by  the  way  side, 
through  the  field.  But  he  saw  nothing  of  her ;  and 
his  anxiety  and  alarm  becoming  extreme,  without  re- 
turning home  he  again  turned  his  horse  and  gallopped 
back  to  the  village,  to  send  out  messengers  in  all  di- 
rections in  search  of  her. 

Whilst  he  was  thus  engaged,  and  the  household 
at  Coniston  Hall  were  plunged  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion, and  still  pursuing  their  ineffectual  and  now 
almost  hopeless  search,  a  chaise  drove  up  to  the  hall 
door.  On  hearing  of  this  inopportune  visit,  Mrs.  De 
Cardonnell,  who  was  at  the  top  of  the  house,  engaged 
in  a  minute  search  of  every  part  of  the  extensive  pre- 
mises, desired  that  whoever  it  was,  admittance  might 
be  refused. 

Scarcely  had  the  words  passed  her  lips,  before  a 
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scream  from  the  maid  servants,  who  alone  were  left  in  the 
house,  all  the  men  excepting  the  butler  being  employed 
in  the  search  out  of  doors,  reached  her  ears ;  and  on  rush- 
ing down  stairs  she  heard  these  dreadful  words :  "  O,  she 
is  dead  !  she  is  dead !  My  poor  young  mistress  is  dead !" 

"  O,  madam  !  madam  !  she  was  found  dead  upon 
the  road  T'  exclaimed  Emily's  distracted  maid. 

Pale,  speechless,  and  like  a  corpse,  the  insensible 
form  of  poor  Emily  lay  extended  upon  one  of  the  sofas 
in  the  library,  surrounded  by  the  weeping  and  dis- 
tracted women-servants.  Without  giving  way  to  her 
horror-struck  feelings,  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  having 
ordered  the  butler  instantly  to  send  an  express  for  Dr. 
Doran  or  go  himself,  hastened  to  apply  every  means 
of  restoration  which  her  ample  knowledge  and  judge- 
ment suggested.  At  last  these  seemed  to  prove  ef- 
fectual :  Emily  heaved  a  deep,  long-drawn  sigh,  and 
opened  her  glazed,  bewildered  eyes,  which  stared 
wildly  round  as  if  on  vacancy.  In  vain  did  her 
mother  speak  to  her  with  every  soothing  term  of  af- 
fection and  endearment — 

"  Hush !  hush  !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  low,  unna- 
tural voice,  "  did  I  not  hear  his  voice — his  dying 
groan  ?  He  summoned  me  away.  He  came  to  bid 
me  join  him  in  heaven."" 

A  smothered  groan  and  exclamation  of  horror 
here  escaped  from  some  one,  who,  in  a  remote  corner  of 
the  room,  had  remained  leaning  his  face  against  his 
hands,  and  betraying  the  violence  of  his  internal  emo- 
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tion,  only  by  the  involuntary  and  suppressed  sounds 
which  escaped  him  in  the  agony  of  his  spirit. 

It  was  dark :  there  was  no  light  in  the  room  except 
that  from  a  dull  fire  ;  and  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  shock- 
ed and  alarmed  at  the  state  in  which  she  beheld  her 
daughter,  thought  not,  looked  not  upon  the  stranger,  but 
hung  over  her  child,  whose  incoherent  words  and  wan- 
dering eye  still  bespoke  mental  alienation ;  until  her 
mother,  finding  all  her  efforts  to  restore  her  senses 
and  recollection  vain,  at  last  burst  into  an  agony  of 
tears. 

The  sight  of  her  mother  weeping  over  her,  seemed 
deeply  to  affect  Emily ;  she  gazed  long,  and  earnestly, 
and  sadly  upon  her  face,  and  listened  to  the  soft  and 
mournful  tones  of  her  voice,  as  if  they  recalled  her 
wandering  senses.  By  slow  degrees  they  returned, 
and  heaving  a  long  and  deep-drawn  sigh,  she  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  which  seemed  to  relieve  her  over- 
burdened heart  and  restore  the  powers  of  her  mind. 

"It  was  a  vision,  then  V  said  Emily  at  last,  with 
a  deep-drawn  sigh,  "  a  fearful,  and  yet  a  blissful 
vision." 

"  It  was  no  vision,''  said  a  voice  softly,  behind  her, 
which  thrilled  to  her  heart. 

She  clasped  her  hands, — she  sprung  from  the  sofa, 
— and  beheld  standing  before  her,  no  unreal  phantom, 
no  visionary  spirit, — but  the  living,  breathing  form  of 
her  loved,  her  lost,  her  buried  lover  ! 

Again  his  arms  enclosed  her  in  a  long  and  strict 
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embrace ; — again  and  again  he  strained  her  to  his 
heart  with  uncontrollable  tenderness,  beseeching  her 
with  every  epithet  of  love  not  to  be  alarmed,  not 
to  tremble, — and  assuring  her  it  was  indeed  himself. 
The  whole  world  and  all  that  it  contained  were  for- 
gotten. He  saw,  he  heard,  he  thought  not  of  any  but 
herself. 

The  exclamations  of  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell, — the  as- 
tonishment of  the  servants, — the  tears  of  oldUlric,who 
had  unobserved  followed  his  master, — and  the  laugh  of 
Emily's  maid,  who  had  gone  into  hysterics  at  the  first 
sight  of  him,  all  were  unnoticed. 

At  this  moment.  General  De  Cardonnell  entered 
the  room  in  great  alarm,  having  heard  at  the  lodge  a 
confused  account  of  "  a  strange  gentleman,  who  had 
come  in  a  chaise,  and  had  found  Miss  Emily  upon  thfe 
road  almost  in  a  dying  state,  and  had  brought  her  there, 
but  they  couldn't  bring  her  back  to  life  no  how ;  and  so 
he  had  taken  her  on  home.'"*  What  was  his  amaze- 
ment when  he  beheld  his  daughter,  who  was  thus  re- 
ported to  be  expiring,  wrapt  unresistingly  in  the  em- 
braces of  a  tall  man  in  black,  whose  face  was  too  closely 
bent  over  her  to  be  visible  !  But  how  can  words  de- 
scribe his  unutterable  astonishment,  when,  on  this 
man's  looking  up,  he  beheld  the  deceased  Count  Wal- 
demar  ! 

How,  after  departing  this  life,  and  being  regularly 
dead  and  buried,  the  Count  came  back  into  this  world 
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at  all,  is  a  matter  which  we  will  leave  him  to  explain 
more  at  large  hereafter ;  but  his  abrupt  appearance  at 
Coniston  may  very  easily  be  accounted  for.  The  mo- 
ment he  reached  the  shores  of  Britain,  he  had  written 
and  despatched  a  letter  to  announce  his  arrival ,  and  to 
prepare  Emily  and  her  father  and  mother  for  his  ap- 
pearance ;  and  as  he  had  been  detained  a  considerable 
time  at  Dover,  (the  port  at  which  he  landed,)  by  some 
difficulties  respecting  the  alien  act — the  provisions  of 
which  were  then  strictly  enforced — he  could  not  enter- 
tain the  smallest  doubt  that  his  letter  must  have  pre- 
ceded him,  and  that  Emily  and  her  parents  were  in 
momentary  expectation  of  his  arrival.  But,  by  the 
delay  of  his  letter  twenty-four  hours  in  London,  which 
it  reached  on  Sunday ;  and  by  the  rapidity  of  his  tra- 
velling, he  had  outrun  the  mails,  and  his  letter  did  not 
reach  Coniston  until  the  morning  after  his  arrival. 
He  had  besides  previously  written  two  letters  (of  recent 
date  certainly)  from  the  north  of  Europe,  both  of 
which  he  did  not  doubt  had  been  received.  But  from 
the  cessation  of  intercourse  with  England,  which  the 
war  occasioned  by  land ;  and  from  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic  being  shut  by  ice,  these  letters  had  not  yet 
reached  their  destination. 

Neither  could  he  have  anticipated  the  alarm  which 
his  sudden  appearance  had  excited,  even  had  it  been 
unexpected ;  for  he  did  not  know  that  they  had  heard 
the  news  of  his  death  ;   and,  strange  to  say,  he  was 
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himself  ignorant  of  his  own  burial:  although,  to  be 
sure,  that  is  an  event  of  which  few  people  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  conscious. 

On  arriving  at  the  lodge,  which  must  have  been 
just  about  the  time  that  Emily  had  left  the  cottage  of 
her  deceased  nurse,  he  had  stopped  his  chaise  to  make 
eager  inquiries  respecting  her.  The  good  woman  who 
opened  the  gates,  the  wife  of  the  Scotch  under-gar- 
dener,  had  lately  come  there  and  did  not  know  him. 
She  told  him  that  she  had  just  heard  that  her  young 
lady  had  gone  some  time  ago  to  the  village  to  see  her 
old  nurse  and  had  never  come  back ;  and  that  she 
"  was  afeard  for  her  being  out  on  sic**  a  night ;"  and 
she  begged  him,  if  he  was  going  up  to  the  Hall,  to 
tell  the  family  there,  where  Miss  Emily  was,  for  she 
thought  "  they  did'na  ken,  and  she  could  na"*  win  her- 
ser — for  the  gude  mon  was  up  by,  and  she  couldna' 
leave  the  yett  its  lane,  nor  yet  her  babby.'"* 

Count  Waldemar  had  heard  nothing  of  this  speech, 
excepting  that  Emily  had  not  returned  from  her 
nurse*'s  cottage,  and  was  out  alone  on  foot  in  the  storm, 
before  he  had  sprung  out  of  his  post-chaise,  lest  in  it 
he  might  pass  her  unseen  in  the  dark,  and  ordering 
the  driver  to  follow  him,  had  flown  rather  than  walked 
along  the  road  to  meet  her,  with  the  rapidity  which 
had  seemed  to  Emily  quite  supernatural. 

The  long  dark  cloak  which  he  wore,  then  unknown 
in  England,  although  used  on  the  Continent,  contri- 
buted to  make  his   stature  seem   gigantic,   as  it  was 
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dimly  viewed  through  the  mist ;  and  his  extreme 
paleness  and  emaciation,  caused  by  sickness,  privation, 
imprisonment,  and  every  combination  of  bodily  and 
mental  suffering,  certainly  rendered  his  aspect  like  an 
apparition  from  the  dead.  He  was  indeed  the  spectre 
of  his  former  self.  Besides  the  certainty  Emily  had 
of  his  death  and  burial, — the  suddenness  of  his  appear- 
ance, the  place,  the  hour,  and  her  own  fitting  frame 
of  mind,  deeply  impressed  with  the  awful  scene  of 
death  which  she  had  just  quitted,  rendered  it  not 
wonderful  that  she  should  conceive  his  sudden  appa- 
rition stalking  by,  to  be  really  the  apparition  of  his 
spirit ;  or  rather,  it  was  impossible  she  could  believe  it 
was  any  thing  else. 

That  he  should  have  passed  her  may  seem  more 
extraordinary.  But  he  was  blinded  by  the  storm, 
which  beat  in  his  face,  and  intently  gazing  on  the  road 
before  him  for  her  appearance,  for  he  had  forgotten 
the  footpath  in  the  field  behind  the  hedge,  on  which 
she  was  walking  ;  and  he  passed  by  without  observing 
her  as  she  stood,  motionless  with  terror  and  amaze- 
ment ;  her  black  dress,  indeed,  in  the  deep  shade  be- 
hind the  hedge,  rendering  her  figure  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, even  had  he  been  looking  for  it.  He  had 
therefore  gone  on  to  old  Martha's  cottage,  which  was 
well  known  to  him,  and  there  hearing  that  she  had 
left  it  some  time  before ;  in  much  alarm,  he  had  re- 
traced his  steps  still  more  rapidly  than  before.  When 
he  beheld  her  standing  in  the  road,  he  had  flown  to 
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her  with  outstretched  arms  and  clasped  her  to  his 
heart,  not  doubting  that  she  was  expecting  him. 
His  consternation  and  despair  at  hearing  her  wild 
shriek  and  seeing  her  fall  insensible  in  his  embrace, 
it  would  be  vain  to  describe.  A  few  moments  after- 
wards his  post-chaise  came  up.  Its  delay  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  post-boy,  who,  losing  sight  of  him  in  an 
instant  in  the  gloom,  and  mistaking  the  way  which  he 
had  gone,  had  set  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
had  to  be  recalled  by  the  shrill  screams  of  the  woman 
of  the  lodge,  who  pursued  him,  vociferating  with  all 
her  might;  but  the  rattling  of  the  wheels  and  the 
howling  of  the  storm  drowned  even  her  ear-piercing 
tones.  When  at  last  she  did  make  him  hear,  the  road 
was  so  narrow  that  he  had  to  go  on  still  further  be- 
fore he  could  turn. 

The  moment  the  chaise  came  up,  Count  Waldemar, 
alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  his  own  precipitance, 
lifted  the  insensible  Emily  into  it,  and  drove  towards 
the  house ;  but  finding  that  all  his  tender  and  passionate 
endearments  failed  to  recall  her  to  animation,  he  had 
stopped  for  a  minute  at  the  lodge  for  water  and  for 
such  aid  as  the  affrighted  woman  could  give.  But 
her  simple  restoratives  proving  also  una  vailing, — almost 
distracted  witli  apprehension,  and  urging  the  post-boy 
to  furious  speed,  he  had  brought  Emily  home,  where 
by  the  blessing  of  God  she  had  at  last  been  restored 
to  life  and  reason. 

Long  did  they  sit  and  gaze  upon   each  other, — his 
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hand  still  tenaciously  holding  hers,  as  if  he  feared  to 
let  it  go,  lest  he  should  again  lose  it ; — without  the 
power  to  utter  one  connected  sentence, — broken  exclama- 
tions alone  escaping  from  their  lips  ; — their  hearts  too 
full  to  speak ; — wholly  absorbed  in  the  first  and  over- 
whelming emotions  and  astonishment  at  their  re- 
union ;  yet  scarcely  daring  to  trust  the  evidence  of 
their  senses  that  they  were  really  re-united,  after  the 
grave  itself  had  seemed  to  be  interposed  between 
them. 

The  trying  circumstances  of  their  separation,  and 
all  that  they  had  done  and  suffered  during  that  long 
period  of  vicissitude,  and  apprehension,  and  unvaried 
misery  which  had  followed  it,  crowded  into  their 
minds  at  times ;  but  it  was  that  one  circumstance, — 
that  they  were  at  length  restored  to  each  other, — 
that,  like  Aaron's  rod,  swallowed  up  all  the  rest ; 
and  too  completely  engrossed  every  thought,  to  allow 
room  even  for  its  expression. 

Thus  the  whole  evening  passed,  excepting  when 
an  occasional  question  or  remark  from  General  or  Mrs. 
De  Cardonnell  called  forth  a  reply  ;  but  ever  and 
anon  they  relapsed  into  gazing  upon  each  other,  and 
holding  communion  only  by  looks,  and  broken  words, 
and  sighs. 

Even  to  General  and  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  it  did  seem 
almost  miraculous  to  behold  him  alive  and  sitting  beside 
them,  whom  but  a  few  hours  before  they  had  believed, 
upon  the  most  indisputable  evidence,  to  have  long 
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been  in  the  grave.  They  had  mourned  him  as  a  son, 
and  as  a  son  they  had  now  welcomed  him  back.  In 
the  beautiful  language  of  Scripture,  they  could  say, 
"  Let  us  rejoice !  for  this,  my  son,  was  dead  and  is 
alive  again  ;  he  was  lost  and  is  found." 

"  I  scarcely  wonder,  Waldemar,"  said  General  De 
Cardonnell,  "  that  Emily  took  you  for  a  ghost ;  for 
really  even  sitting  there  by  the  fire-side,  you  look  re- 
markably like  one,  so  pale,  so  wan — so — so " 

"  So  spiritless,  you  would  say,"  added  Count  Wal- 
demar,  with  a  smile,  ending  the  quotation  for  him, 
"  but  not  spiritless  either,  for  Emily  thought  me  all 


General  De  Cardonnell  laughed,  and  Emily  tried 
to  smile  ;  but  the  recollection  was  too  terrible  and  too 
recent,  and  she  shuddered. 

"  Now  Emily  looks  like  a  ghost,  too  !  See  how 
deadly  pale  she  turns  at  the  bare  remembrance  !"  ex- 
claimed General  De  Cardonnell. 

Count  Waldemar,  as  he  fondly  gazed  upon  her, 
pressed  the  hand  he  held  in  his  own  with  a  fervour 
that  thrilled  to  her  heart. 

"  Pale  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  looking 
up  at  her,  "  pale !  why  she  looks  like  the  blushing 
rose." 

"  Now,  indeed  !"  said  General  De  Cardonnell. 

"  But  tell  me,  dear  Conrad,"  said  Mrs.  De  Car- 
donnell, "  how  came  you  not  only  to  be  made  a  ghost 
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of  in  reputation,  but  to  be  so  very  like  one  in  appear- 
ance ?" 

"  Like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  he  looks  as  if  he 
'  could  a  tale  unfold,' "  said  General  De  Cardonnell, 
"  but  let  him  sleep  upon  it.  We  will  lay  the  ghost 
to  rest  for  the  night.  So, '  rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit  !"* " 
said  General  De  Cardonnell  as  he  took  his  candle. 

"  Pray  don't  vanish  like  a  ghost  with  the  morning's 
dawn  !"  said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  as  she  herself  va- 
nished for  the  night. 

But  not  so  soon  did  Count  Waldemar  part  with  his 
adored  Emily.  The  words  and  feelings  which  could 
not  find  utterance  even  in  the  presence  of  her  parents, 
now  burst  forth  unrestrained.  And  as  he  pressed  her 
to  his  breast,  and  poured  forth  all  the  overflowing 
tenderness  of  his  heart,  it  almost  seemed  to  both  as  if 
the  ecstacy  of  the  present  moment  made  amends  for 
all  the  agonizing  sufferings  of  the  past.  Some  one 
says,  "  Un  moment  de  vrai  plaisir  vaut  une  siecle 
d'existence  :"  at  least  it  is  quite  certain,  that  to  them 
one  moment  of  blissful  reunion  was  worth  ages  of  se- 
paration. 

As  if  half  fearful  that  Mrs.  De  CardonnelPs  pre- 
tended fears  might  be  realized,  and  that  Count  Wal- 
demar might  vanish  like  a  spirit  with  the  morning 
light,  Emily  came  down  stairs  at  an  early  hour,  but 
she  found  him  there  before  her,  anxiously  awaiting 
her  appearance.  She  extended  her  hand,  but  he  folded 
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her  to  his  heart  with  that  strong  emotion  which  for  a 
time  interdicted  speech. 

"  Emily  !  dear,  dear  Emily  !""  at  last  he  said  with 
inexpressible  tenderness,  as  he  fondly  gazed  upon  her 
pale  countenance  and  wasted  form, — "  Why,  why  is 
this  ?  Is  it  grief  for  Lady  Melmoth  which  has  thus 
worn  you  to  a  shadow  and  robbed  your  cheek  of  its 
bloom?" 

"  No,"  she  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  my  grief  for 
my  excellent  aunt,  though  most  sincere,  would  not 
thus  have  preyed  upon  my  mind.  For  to  her,  life 
had  long  been  endurance,  not  enjoyment,  and  death 
was  more  welcome,  than  is  the  summons  to  the  weary 
watchman  on  duty  to  leave  his  irksome  post.  No !  before 
her  death,  I  had  grown  thin  and  pale,  as  you  see  me. 
I  have  been  ill,  too;  but  the  truth  is — why  should 4 
conceal  it  from  you.^ — that  it  was  grief  for  the  supposed 
loss  of  one  who  was  no  relation  to  me,  though  dearer 
than  any, — it  was  for  you." 

All  that  Count  Waldemar  felt,  and  all  that  he  said, 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  It  might  be 
very  inhuman  that  his  heart  should  throb  with  sensa- 
tions of  pleasure  at  the  conviction  that  she  had  thus 
mourned  and  thus  suffered  for  him  ;  and  certainly 
these  sensations  were  not  unmingled  with  feelings  of 
sorrow  for  her  sufferings,  of  compassion,  and  of  unut- 
terable tenderness  ;  yet  it  is  true  that  they  were  sweet 
and  delightful. 

But  we  must  pass  over  the  tender  overflowings  of 
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their  hearts  which  ensued,  and  which  were  only  termi- 
nated by  a  summons  to  breakfast.  As  soon  as  it  was 
over,  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  said, — "  Now,  my  dear 
Conrad,  my  patience  has  hitherto  been  great, — but 
my  impatience  is  still  greater.  For  pity's  sake,  sit 
down  and  tell  us  how,  after  being  dead  and  buried, 
you  are  alive  and  here  ?''"' 

The  recital  of  his  adventures,  which  the  Count  of 
course  gave  at  large  to  his  deeply  interested  auditors, 
we  shall  relate  in  the  third  person,  in  order  to  avoid 
all  the  innumerable  interruptions,  exclamations,  ques- 
tions, and  remarks,  to  which  it  gave  rise ;  of  course 
passing  over  all  the  events  which  had  befallen  him 
with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted.  But  the 
adventures  of  our  hero  deserve  a  chapter  to  them- 
selves. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 
THE  ESCAPE. 

"  Adieu  !  adieu  !    My  native  land 

Fades  o'er  the  ocean  blue, 
The  night  winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar, 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 
Yon  sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea, 

We  follow  in  his  flight, 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  thee, 

My  native  land — good  night  !'* 

LORD   BYRON. 

"  O,  too  much  folly  is  it,  well  I  wot, 

To  hazard  all  our  lives  in  one  small  boat.'* 

riRST    PART    OF    KING    HENRY    VI. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  we  left  Count  Waldemar 
in  prison  on  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  his  allotted 
life,  when  he  requested  not  to  be  disturbed  during  the 
remainder  of  his  time,  either  by  visits  or  by  speech ; 
and  that  as  he  appeared  to  be  sleeping  when  the  gaoler 
looked  in  upon  him  at  morning  and  evening,  he  was 
left  undisturbed  until  the  hour  appointed  for  the  exe- 
cution, when  the  mournful  procession  was  in  readiness 
to  proceed  to  the  scaffold.  He  was  then  summoned, 
and  the  body  was  found  cold,  stiff,  and  dead. 

VOL.  III.  o 
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That  it  was  not  Count  Waldemar's  body  may  easily 
be  surmised  now ;  but  it  was  unsuspected  at  the 
time.  The  deception  was  thus  managed.  The  faith- 
ful and  intelligent  Ulric,  struck  by  the  observation  his 
master  had  made,  that  in  all  probability  the  inter- 
views between  them  would  not  long  be  allowed  to 
take  place  without  the  presence  of  a  third  person, 
had  spared  no  pains  nor  presents  to  conciliate  the 
turnkey,  who  apparently  would  be  the  person  ap- 
pointed to  watch  them,  and  who  always  admitted  him 
into  the  prison.  Never  did  Ulric  come  to  see  his 
master,  and  that  was  daily,  without,  unperceived, 
slipping  into  the  ready  palm  of  this  accommodating 
turnkey  a  piece  of  gold.  After  all,  however,  the  man 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  so  much  won  over  by  the 
premeditated  bribery  of  the  servant,  as  by  the  unde- 
signing  demeanour  of  the  master,  who  was  one  of 
those  persons  that  command,  unsought,  the  homage 
and  affections  of  men.  It  was  something  of  the  same 
power  for  which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  remarkable, 
and  which  Count  Waldemar  possessed  in  a  pre-emin- 
ent degree.  Whenever  he  had  been  thrown  amongst 
the  lower  orders  of  people,  so  popular,  so  idolized  had 
he  become, — without  any  effort  of  his  own,  or  even 
courting  popularity, — that  there  were  few  who  would 
not  have  risked  their  lives  to  have  served  him,  or  done 
his  bidding. 

In  the  present  instance,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
turnkey,  in  his  daily  escorts  of  Ulric  up  the  long  stairs 
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and  through  the  winding  stone  passages,  took  occasion 
to  whisper  his  opinion  *'  that  it  was  a  crying  sin  and 
shame  to  behead  so  noble  a  gentleman,  who,  he  was 
morally  sure  and  sartin,  was  as  innocent  as  the  babe 
unborn."  Such  at  least  is  pretty  nearly  the  vulgar  Eng- 
lish into  which  the  vulgar  High  Norse*  of  the  compas- 
sionate turnkey  may  be  rendered.  For  he  too  was  a 
Norwegian,  as  well  as  Ulric  and  Count  Waldemar ; 
and  his  native  home  was  near  the  Count's  hereditary 
estates,  in  the  same  district  of  that  romantic  land  of 
lake  and  mountain,  of  boundless  forest  and  roaring 
cataract.  Doubtless,  therefore,  national  predilection — 
which  is  a  principle  even  more  powerful  with  the  Norwe- 
gians than  with  our  own  Scotch  Highlanders — strongly 
augmented  the  warm  interest  which  Eric  the  turnkey 
had  conceived  for  the  Count,  and  for  his  servant  Ulrfc. 
For  they  had  sailed  on  the  same  lake,  heard  the 
thunder  of  the  same  torrents,  climbed  the  same  moun- 
tains, and  wandered  beneath  the  same  wild  woods  of 
nature,  as  himself.  Their  childhood  had  inhaled  the 
same  breeze,  basked  in  the  same  sunshine,  and  sported 
on  the  same  soil.  They  could  speak  to  him  of 
"  Gamle  Norge," — at  the  magic  sound  of  which  his 
heart  throbbed  with  wild  enthusiasm  :  above  all,  they 
could  address  him  in  the  beloved  sounds  of  his  native 
tongue ;  and  so  attached  to  them  had  Eric  become, 

*  The  High  Norse  spoken  in  the  mountains  and  remote  inland 
parts  of  Norway,  differs  so  widely  from  the  Danish  tongue,  that  it 
is  nearly  unintelligible  to  the  Danes. 

o2 
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that  at  last  he  swore  to  Ulric,  that  '^  sooner  than 
Count  Waldemar  should  lose  his  head,  they  should 
take  his  own." 

The  confidence  thus  begun  was  speedily  ripened 
and  improved.  Very  soon,  as  the  Count  had  expected, 
the  turnkey  was  set  to  watch  his  interviews  with  Ulric, 
and  with  every  one  who  was  admitted  to  see  him. 
But  the  very  means  thus  devised  to  insure  the  secu- 
rity of  the  prisoner,  enabled  him  with  greater  facility 
to  concert  the  plan  of  escape.  Not  that  Count  Wal- 
demar would  ever  have  thought  of  tampering  with  the 
fidelity,  even  of  the  turnkey  of  a  prison.  But  the 
offer  was  voluntarily  made  by  the  man  himself;  and 
when  the  Count  clearly  saw  that  he  ran  little  or  no 
risk  by  the  part  he  undertook,  and  that  the  reward  he 
would  receive  would  enable  him  to  attain  the  grand 
object  of  all  his  wishes — means  to  leave  the  hated 
situation  of  turnkey,  and  return  to  freedom  and  Nor- 
way,— Count  Waldemar  no  longer  hesitated.  No 
squeamish  scruples  interfered  to  prevent  him  from 
availing  himself  of  an  opportunity  of  escape  thus  un- 
expectedly put  in  his  power.  He  would  have  sub- 
mitted to  death  had  it  been  inevitable,  with  dignified 
composure  and  fortitude.  He  would  avoid  it  when  it 
was  possible,  by  using  every  honourable  means  and 
exertion. 

The  plan  of  escape,  however,  was  not  matured 
until  after  many  consultations.  Ulricas  first  scheme 
was,  that  his  master  should  disguise  himself  in  his 
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clothes,  and  thus  leave  the  prison  while  he  remained 
in  his  room.  But  although  the  turnkey  admitted 
all  persons  into  the  prison,  no  one  was  allowed  to 
leave  it  without  being  subjected  to  a  strict  exa- 
mination by  the  gaoler  himself.  So  that  this  plan 
was  impracticable,  especially  as  Ulric  in  person  was 
as  unlike  his  master  as  possible.  Neither  would 
Count  Waldemar  listen  to  any  modification  of  this 
plan  of  escaping  in  the  disguise  of  any  of  his  visitors, 
(although  the  Chevalier  earnestly  pressed  him  to 
change  clothes  with  him,)  as  it  would  have  involved 
whoever  remained  in  his  stead,  as  well  as  the  turnkey, 
who  was  officially  present  whenever  Count  Waldemar 
received  a  visitor, — in  trouble,  disgrace,  and  punish- 
ment. 

Another  scheme  proposed  was  to  escape  by  night 
by  the  turnkey''s  connivance.  But  the  keys  of 
the  prison  were  always  safely  lodged  at  night  with 
the  gaoler  himself,  who  went  round  after  their  de- 
livery to  see  that  the  doors  were  all  secured.  It 
was  at  last  determined  to  obviate  this  difficulty  by 
procuring  false  keys.  Ulric,  therefore,  one  day  when 
the  turnkey  was  as  usual  shut  up  with  his  master  and 
himself,  took  correct  impressions  in  wax  of  the  keys 
necessary  to  effect  an  egress  from  his  master'*s  cell ; 
and  he  had  false  keys  privately  made  from  these  im- 
pressions, by  a  locksmith  in  whom  he  could  place  im- 
plicit confidence. 

By  means  of  these  false  keys  Count  Waldemar  could 
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easily  liberate  himself  from  prison  in  the  dead  of  the 
night ;  but  then,  as  his  escape  would  be  discovered  in 
the  morning,  and  a  hue  and  cry  raised  after  him,  he 
would  be  immediately  pursued,  and  in  all  probability 
discovered  and  retaken.  In  order,  therefore,  to  elude 
pursuit,  a  novel  and  somewhat  ingenious  scheme  was  de- 
vised, to  induce  the  belief  that  he  died  in  prison.  The 
corpses  of  those  who  died  in  the  public  hospitals  were 
sold  as  subjects  of  dissection  to  surgeons.  The  Cheva- 
lier Montauban  contrived  to  obtain  the  dead  body  of  a 
young  man  who  resembled  the  Count  in  stature  and 
in  the  colour  of  his  hair,  and  whose  features  were  not 
strikingly  dissimilar.  After  having  procured  this 
corpse;  instead  of  dissecting  it,  Montauban  preserved 
it  for  a  few  days  in  a  cask  of  spirits  until  it  was  wanted. 
On  the  morning  before  Count  Waldemar  was  to 
attempt  his  escape,  this  corpse  was  introduced  into 
his  cell  at  the  bottom  of  an  ejiormous  basket  full 
of  wood  for  fuel,  not  less  than -a*  feet  long  and 
fifts-  feet  deep,  two  of  which  Ulric  had  purposely, 
for  a  considerable  time  past,  been  in  the  daily  habit 
of  having  conveyed  to  his  master.  By  the  prince 
royal's  express  order,  every  comfort,  accommodation, 
or  luxury,  which  the  noble  prisoner  might  require 
was  to  be  allowed  him,  being  however  furnished  at  his 
own  private  expense.  The  weather  was  severe;  Count 
Waldemar's  stony  and  iron-grated  cell  was  intensely 
cold ;  so  that  a  good  fire  was  really  essential  to  com- 
fort, and  Count  Waldemar  took  care  to  consume  an 
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enormous  quantity  of  fire-wood.  At  first  the  gaoler 
had  himself  superintended  the  examination  of  each  of 
these  huge  baskets  of  fire-wood ;  but  day  after  day, 
finding  nothing  concealed  in  them,  he  at  last  entrusted 
this  labour  to  the  turnkey,  finding  that  the  task  of 
inspecting  the  numerous  smaller  articles  of  luxury 
and  comfort  with  which  Ulricas  provident  care  daily 
supplied  his  master,  was  more  than  sufficient  for  his 
time  and  patience.  But  capriciously  enough,  on  the 
very  morning  when  the  corpse  was  stowed  into  the 
bottom  of  one  of  these  huge  fuel  baskets  and  the  logs 
of  wood  piled  upon  it,  the  gaoler  stopped  the  men  who 
were  transporting  it  up  stairs,  and  angrily  ordered 
them  to  set  it  down  and  take  out  the  wood,  saying 
that  nothing  should  go  up  unexamined. 

Poor  Ulric,  who  was  following,  turned  as  white  as 
a  sheet  and  shook  in  every  Hmb  with  terror.  All 
would  have  been  lost  but  for  the  turnkey's  presence 
of  mind.  "  To  be  sure  not,  your  honour, — and  I 
have  carefully  examined  every  log  of  it.  Look  here," 
said  he,  thrusting  down  his  arm  even  below  where  the 
corpse  lay,  and  dexterously,  as  he  extricated  it,  drag- 
ging out  a  log,  as  if  he  had  taken  it  from  the  very 
bottom—"  look  !  there 's  nothing  here,  your  honour, 
but  wood."  The  gaoler  being  satisfied,  then  allowed 
the  basket  to  proceed.  The  false  keys  were  brought 
into  the  prison  concealed  in  one  of  the  logs  of  wood, 
which  had  been  hollowed  in  the  inside  to  contain  them, 
and  being  well  stuffed  with  soft  tow  and  hay,  no  sound 
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could  betray  the  secret ;  while  the  end  of  the  log  had 
been  so  artfully  filled  up  again  with  wood,  that  no  eye 
could  detect  it.  The  keys  were  therefore  safe  from 
discovery.  But  not  so  the  corpse.  For  even  after 
it  was  safely  lodged  in  Count  Waldemar^s  cell, 
it  was  customary  for  the  gaoler  to  search  the  person  of 
the  prisoner,  his  bed,  and  every  part  of  his  chamber, 
previous  to  locking  him  up  for  the  night,  lest  any  im- 
plement of  self-destruction  or  escape  should  have  been 
brought  and  concealed  during  the  day ;  and  if  in  the 
performance  of  this  duty  to-night  the  gaoler  should 
happen  to  scrutinize  the  wood  basket,  the  corpse 
would  be  found  and  the  whole  plan  of  escape  disco- 
vered and  frustrated.  For  the  alarmed  vigilance  of 
the  gaoler,  after  such  a  discovery,  would  prevent  the 
possibility  of  escape  by  means  of  the  false  keys. 

Not  so  easily,  however,  Count  Waldemar  resolved, 
would  he  forego  the  prospect  of  liberty.  The  gaoler 
was  a  bold  and  an  athletic  man,  and  always  armed 
with  loaded  pistols;  but  Count  Waldemar  was  possess- 
ed of  uncommon  personal  strength,  and  of  undaunted 
resolution,  and  he  determined,  in  case  the  gaoler  should 
proceed  to  investigate  the  contents  of  the  wood  basket, 
to  watch  the  moment  in  which  he  should  be  thrown  off 
his  guard  by  amazement  and  alarm  at  the  first  sight 
of  the  corpse,  and  suddenly  seize  and  master  him ;  in 
effecting  which  he  would  be  aided  by  the  turnkey.  He 
would  turn  the  pistols,  which  the  gaoler  always  wore 
in  his  belt,  against  him&elf,  so  as  to  compel  him  to  be 
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silent  upon  pain  of  death,  and  then  bind  him  hand 
and  foot  with  cords,  which  were  ready  provided  in 
the  turnkey's  pocket ;  gag  him  so  as  he  could  make 
no  noise,  and  blindfold  him  in  order  that  he  might 
not  see  the  disguise  which  the  Count  was  to  assume, 
which  was  likewise  concealed  in  one  of  the  wood 
baskets.  Then  possessing  himself  of  the  gaoler's  own 
keys  of  the  prison,  and  leaving  the  latter  in  his  cell 
fast  bound  and  safely  locked  up ;  he  would  make  his 
escape,  together  with  the  turnkey ;  whose  presence  and 
his  own  disguise  would  ensure  him  from  suspicion,  if 
he  should  happen  to  meet  any  one  in  his  way  out ; — 
and  by  throwing  the  keys  of  the  prison  into  the  sea, 
it  would  be  some  time  before  the  gaoler  could  be  libe- 
rated or  his  flight  known. 

This  plan,  which  would  have  been  utterly  imprac- 
ticable without  the  connivance  and  co-operation  of  the 
turnkey,  who  was  always  present  when  the  gaoler  ex- 
amined the  cells  and  persons  of  the  prisoners  for  the 
night,  lest  any  attempt  at  violence  should  be  made, 
promised  almost  certain  success  to  Count  Waldemar, 
who  had  the  turnkey  for  his  friend.  And  in  this  case 
the  latter  must  necessarily  abscond  to  secure  his  own 
safety ;  for  if  the  corpse  had  been  discovered  in  the 
basket  which  he  had  pretended  to  search,  his  con- 
nivance in  its  secretion  would  have  been  obvious. 
That  they  would  be  pursued  and  overtaken.  Count 
Waldemar  feared ;  but  he  resolved  never  to  be  retaken 
alive. 

Ulric  was  to  remain  in  sight  of  the  prison  gates,  in 
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order  to  join  them  if  they  should  be  compelled  to 
adopt  this  violent  means  of  escape. 

Ulric  lingered  with  his  master  until  the  hour  ar- 
rived for  visitors  to  depart,  immediately  after  which 
the  dreaded  search  was  to  begin,  previous  to  locking  up 
the  prisoners  for  the  night.  With  a  beating  heart  did 
Ulric  reluctantly  leave  the  prison,  and  with  the  most 
intense  anxiety  did  he  linger  around  it,  on  the  watch 
for  every  sound.  Now,  startled  by  imagining  that  he 
heard  the  noise  of  tumult  from  within ;  now  strain- 
ing his  eye-balls  to  watch  if  Count  Waldemar  issued 
out.  As  the  increasing  darkness  closed  around,  he 
gazed  more  and  more  intently  upon  the  prison  gates. 
But  they  did  not  open,  and  he  trusted  that  all  was 
safe. 

Meantime  the  gaoler  proceeded  with  his  search, 
which  he  executed  the  more  strictly  as  it  was  the  last ; 
for,  as  before  mentioned,  Count  Waldemar  was  to  pass 
the  ensuing  day  in  total  solitude,  in  order  that  his  devo- 
tional exercises  might  be  undisturbed ;  and  as  he  was 
to  keep  a  rigid  fast,  the  bread  and  water  for  his  sus- 
tenance were  placed  in  his  cell.  Of  these,  he  meant  to 
remove  a  part,  that  they  might  appear  to  have  been 
consumed.  He  had  requested  not  to  be  molested  by 
any  inquiry  or  by  speech,  when  the  gaoler  should 
make  his  customary  morning  and  evening  rounds  of 
inspection ;  and  that  no  one  might  be  admitted  until 
the  old  family  priest  came  by  appointment  on  the 
morning  of  the  execution. 

The  gaoler,  who  was  an  extremely  civil  man,  and 
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had  been  specially  ordered  by  the  prmce  royal  to  treat 
his  noble  prisoner  with  the  utmost  respect  and  atten- 
tion, readily  promised  compliance  with  these  requests, 
and  very  politely  went  through  the  form  of  examining 
his  person  and  dress,  bedding,  &c.  But  what  was 
the  Count's  dismay  when  he  beheld  him  advance  to 
the  fuel  basket,  and  thrust  his  arm  into  it !  Count 
Waldemar  behind  him,  was  in  readiness  to  spring 
upon  him,  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  suddenly 
saw  him  quietly  withdraw  his  arm,  quite  satisfied  with 
this  superficial  form  of  a  search.  The  turnkey,  who 
had  looked  livid  with  terror,  now  began  to  breathe 
again,  with  an  inspiration  like  that  of  a  blacksmith's 
bellows ;  and  the  prisoner  was  left,  as  he  had  requested, 
for  the  rest  of  his  time  unmolested  to  solitude  and  re- 
flection. , 

Now  then  the  momentous  crisis  approached  which 
was  to  decide  for  him  life  or  death.  If  he  escaped  out 
of  the  prison,  he  might  live ;  if  he  failed,  he  must  die. 
He  could  unlock  the  doors  from  within,  but  they  were 
also  secured  by  strong  bars  without,  which  the  turn- 
key had  faithfully  promised  to  unbar  at  half-past 
twelve,  provided  the  gaoler  and  all  the  inmates  of  the 
prison  were  then  asleep.  These,  again,  he  was  to  secure 
after  the  Count  had  effected  his  escape.  A  large  re- 
ward was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Montauban,  to  be 
paid  to  the  turnkey  after  the  period  fixed  for  Count 
Waldemar's  execution  had  passed. 

The  old  priest  really  was  not  privy  to  the  scheme. 
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He  had  been  appointed  to  attend  the  prisoner  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  execution,  merely 
in  order  that  other  intruders  might  be  kept  out  of  the 
cell,  and  that  the  discovery  of  the  dead  body  might 
be  deferred  as  long  as  possible :  for  in  Denmark  the 
priest  is  always  left  alone  with  the  prisoner,  in  order 
that  confession,  a  solemn  rite  of  the  Danish  Luthe- 
ran church,  may  be  secret  and  undisturbed,  and  the 
other  offices  of  religion  devoutly  performed. 

The  good  old  priest  had  also  received  a  private  hint 
from  Ulric,  at  his  master''s  desire,  not  to  arouse  him, 
nor  even  to  disturb  him  by  approaching  the  bed,  if 
he  should  seem  to  be  asleep,  until  near  the  time  when 
the  officers  were  to  arrive  to  summon  him  to  execu- 
tion. The  shrewd  old  man  therefore  secretly  sur- 
mised that  Count  Waldemar  had  formed  some  plan  of 
escape  and  of  leaving  another  person  in  his  room: 
but  that  the  substitute  was  a  dead  body  never  once 
entered  his  imagination.  Even  Count  Waldemar  him- 
self feared  that  the  cheat  would  be  discovered  as  soon 
as  the  corpse  was  found,  and  that  it  would  be  in- 
stantly recognized  not  to  be  him.  Still  he  hoped  to 
gain  at  least  thirty  hours  before  the  discovery  was 
made.  But  the  plan  succeeded  beyond  his  expect- 
ations. It  was  never  even  suspected  that  the  corpse 
could  be  that  of  any  other  person.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible that  he,  the  living  Count  Waldemar,  should  have 
been  abstracted  through  walls,  and  bars,  and  bolts, 
and  no  vestige  whatever  left  of  his  escape ;  and  that 
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this  dead  body,  attired  in  his  clothes,  should  have 
been  laid  in  his  room.  Nothing  short  of  magic  could 
have  served  to  account  for  such  a  transformation.  The 
same  dress  also  gave  the  corpse  a  wonderful  similitude 
to  him,  and  having  hair  of  the  same  colour,  and  being 
about  the  same  size,  the  bystanders  contented  them- 
selves with  observing,  that  such  were  the  ravages 
death  had  made  in  his  features  that  they  could  not 
have  recognized  them.  This  wonderful  change  helped 
to  confirm  the  belief  that  his  death  had  been  caused 
by  poison.  The  surgeon  too,  the  Chevalier  Montau- 
ban, — who  took  care  to  be  at  hand,  pretending  he  had 
promised  to  attend  the  Count  to  the  scaffold, — dexte- 
rously contrived  to  confirm  the  universal  belief,  and 
obviate  the  astonishment  at  the  change  his  features 
had  undergone,  by  the  learned  jargon,  and  unintelli- 
gible elucidations  which  he  liberally  dispensed  to  all 
around  him :  while  he  proceeded  so  rapidly  to  open 
the  body  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  its  death, 
that  all  marks  of  personal  identity  were  speedily  ef- 
faced. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  pausing  here  for  a  moment 
to  remark,  that  but  for  Count  Waldemar's  disinterested 
good  offices  in  furthering  the  Chevalier  Montauban's 
escape  from  England,  and  furnishing  him  with  recom- 
mendations to  Copenhagen,  the  latter  would  not  now 
have  been  the  means  of  saving  him  from  the  scaffold. 
Thus  are  kind  and  generous  actions  frequently  re- 
quited ten-fold ! 
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It  is  curious  too  to  trace, 

"  How  great  events  from  trivial  causes  spring  !" 
But  for  the  party  of  pleasure  to  Furness  Abbey, — in 
which,  by  the  way,  Count  Waldemar  was  only  acci- 
dentally included  by  the  discovery  of  the  true  history 
of  Pauline  having  been  made  the  preceding  day, — the 
Count  would  never  have  met  with  the  Chevalier  Mon- 
tauban,  who  afterwards  twice  proved  the  preserver  of 
his  life. 

But  to  resume  the  narrative  of  Count  Waldemar's 
escape. 

One  sentinel  only  kept  watch  at  the  outward  gate 
of  the  prison  through  which  Count  Waldemar  was  to 
issue,  and  him,  Ulric,  who  was  himself  an  old  sol- 
dier, undertook  to  deal  with.  A  little  before  midnight, 
he  hailed  the  man,  who  was  pacing  to  and  fro  before 
the  prison  gate,  by  the  name  of  "  Comrade,"  asking 
him  if  he  would  let  him  harbour  in  his  watch-house 
for  the  night,  for  being  too  late  in  returning  to  his 
lodgings  he  had  got  locked  out.  The  man  gruffly 
refused,  telling  him  to  go  about  his  business.  Ulric 
said  his  business  was  to  stay  there  and  make  him- 
self comfortable  for  the  night,  for  he  had  no  place 
else  to  go  to :  and  accordingly  he  took  out  a  huge 
case  bottle  full  of  spirits,  which  he  pretended  to  tipple 
with  great  satisfaction. 

The  soldier,  shivering  in  the  cold  night  air,  could 
not  resist  casting  a  longing  glance  towards  this  seduc- 
tive object,  and  at  last  eagerly  quaifed  the  offered 
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liquor  in  such  frequent  and  copious  draughts,  that  the 
potent  beverage,  being  also  drugged  with  narcotics  by 
the  Chevalier  Montauban  for  thp  express  purpose, 
soon  began  to  work  its  effect ;  and  staggering  about, 
with  his  head  nodding  on  his  breast,  he  was  at  last 
fain  to  rest  against  the  wall ;  and  finally,  on  Ulric's 
proposal  to  keep  watch  for  him  while  he  took  a  nap  in 
his  watch  box,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  dragged  into 
it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  his  loud  snores  sufficiently 
testified  that  he  was  fast  asleep. 

In  the  mean  time  Count  Waldemar,  soon  after 
midnight  had  sounded,  and  all  was  still  within  the 
prison,  dragged  from  the  wood  basket  the  unconscious 
corpse,  which  had  been  by  Ulric''s  care  ready  dressed 
in  some  of  his  mastery's  clothes,  and  having  disposed 
the  body  on  the  bed  in  the  attitude  of  sleep,  with  the 
face  turned  towards  the  wall,  he  attired  himself  in  the 
dress  of  a  sailor,  such  as  was  ordinarily  worn  by  cap- 
tains of  merchant  ships,  and  which  had  been  brought 
in  the  other  wood  basket.  In  the  lining  of  the  cap 
which  he  wore,  were  artfully  concealed  some  very  fine 
diamonds  and  other  family  jewels  of  great  value,  one 
or  two  of  which,  with  difficulty  and  in  token  of  his 
regard,  he  had  forced  upon  his  zealous  and  indefati- 
gable friend,  the  Chevalier  Montauban ;  the  rest  he 
hoped  to  carry  with  him  to  England ;  for  he  had  as 
much  money  as  he  expected  would  bear  the  expenses 
of  his  passage  thither.  Commending  himself  to  the 
protection  of  Providence,  Count  Waldemar  softly  let 
himself  out  of  his  cell  and  through  the  intervening 
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doors,  which  had  been  well  oiled  by  the  care  of  the 
turnkey,  carefully  locking  them  after  him.  His  own 
footsteps  fell  noiseless  through  the  stone  passages,  be- 
cause he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  provide  himself 
with  list  shoes  put  on  outside  his  boots.  He  listened 
at  the  outward  gate  of  the  prison  for  Ulric''s  precon- 
certed signal,  a  short  cough,  three  times  repeated ; 
and  as  soon  as  its  welcome  sound  greeted  his  ear,  he 
opened  the  ponderous  locks  and  bolts  of  the  prison 
gate,  and  issued  out  into  the  clear  free  blowing  gale  of 
midnight.  O  how  did  the  sense  of  liberty  at  once  fill 
his  heart  with  a  tide  of  joy,  and  steel  every  nerve  with 
vigour  almost  superhuman !  He  felt  as  if  he  could 
have  braved  armed  legions  to  have  vindicated  that 
precious  freedom,  man's  dearest  birth-right,  which  at 
length  he  had  achieved.  Scarcely  could  he  believe 
the  evidence  of  his  senses,  when  he  looked  around  and 
found  himself  outside  the  prison,  with  no  one  near 
him  but  the  transported  and  yet  terrified  Ulric. 

Without  interchanging  a  single  word,  they  walked 
off  as  swiftly  and  quietly  as  possible,  down  to  a  retired 
spot  on  the  shore,  where,  according  to  previous  agree- 
ment, a  boat  was  to  be  lying  off  ready  to  receive 
them.  It  was  to  be  manned  by  three  Moen  mariners, 
a  father  and  two  sons,  named  Bach,  whom  Count  Wal- 
demar,  while  governor  of  the  island,  had  saved  from 
utter  ruin  by  preventing  the  confiscation  of  all  the 
little  property  they  had  amassed  by  years  of  honest 
labour.  The  unjust  and  tyrannical  French  law  had 
been  ordered  to  be  put  in  force  throughout  the  Danish 
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territories,  that  all  English  merchandize  was  to  be 
seized  and  burnt.  Hundreds  of  industrious  merchants 
and  navigators  were  by  this  means  reduced  to  beggary. 
English  manufactures5  purchased  before  the  prohibi- 
tion and  paid  for  in  foreign  money,  were  taken  from 
their  rightful  owners  and  destroyed.  The  loss  of 
course  fell  only  upon  the  innocent  subjects  of  the  state, 
not  upon  England,  who  had  already  received  their 
value  in  exchange.  To  burn  her  purchased  goods  did 
England  service,  by  raising  a  demand  for  more ;  which 
was  supplied  by  smuggling,  in  spite  of  all  edicts  and 
prohibitions.  It  was  about  as  enlightened  a  scheme 
of  injuring  a  nation,  as  the  Irishman's  of  breaking  a 
bank,  by  burning  the  bank  notes  !  But  it  was  rigidly 
enforced  over  the  whole  Continent,  by  command  of 
that  great  monarch  and  much  be- praised  statesman 
Napoleon  Bonaparte ! 

Count  Waldemar,  however,  in  his  government, 
allowed  no  English  goods  which  were  Danish  pro- 
perty to  be  confiscated,  unless  it  could  be  clearly 
proved  that  the  order  for  their  importation  had  been 
given  by  the  owners  after  the  prohibition ;  and  al- 
most the  first  act  of  his  authority  at  Moen  had  been 
to  interfere  to  save  a  cargo  chiefly  of  English  goods 
which  Bach  and  his  sons  had  imported  in  their  little 
vessel,  previous  to  the  promulgation  of  the  edict 
against  them,  and  which  had  been  unjustly  condemned. 
This  act  of  justice,  grossly  misrepresented,  had  formed 
one  of  the  petty  accusations  brought  against  the  Count 
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on  his  trial,  as  a  proof  of  his  favouring  the  interests  of 
England.  Such  was  the  gratitude  these  men  felt  to- 
wards the  Count  for  his  conduct  in  this  affair,  that 
they  would  gladly  have  undertaken  any  enterprise, 
however  hazardous,  for  his  rescue.  Ulric  had  hap- 
pened to  meet  with  the  old  man,  who  had  brought  a 
cargo  in  his  little  vessel  to  Copenhagen,  and  knowing 
that  he  might  be  depended  upon,  had  engaged  him  to 
be  in  waiting,  to  take  Count  Waldemar  and  himself 
on  board,  and  land  them  upon  the  opposite  coast  of 
Sweden.  Old  Bach  consequently  delayed  his  depart- 
ure from  Copenhagen  a  few  days  longer  than  he  had 
intended ;  and  openly  sailed  away  from  it  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  appointed  day,  and  stood  out  to  sea. 
It  was  not  till  then,  by  desire  of  Ulric,  that  he  com- 
municated to  his  sons,  whose  discretion,  though  not 
fidelity,  Ulric  somewhat  doubted,  the  enterprise  he 
had  undertaken.  It  was  apparently  attended  with 
little  or  no  risk,  as  they  were  not  to  stand  in  to  shore 
till  long  after  dark  ;  and  as  they  had  been  seen  to  sail 
away,  even  if  Count  Waldemar's  escape  should  be  dis- 
covered, their  share  in  it  could  scarcely  be  suspected, 
and  could  not  possibly  be  proved ;  for  as  they  meant 
merely  to  land  their  passengers  on  the  Swedish  coast, 
and  sail  away  from  thence  direct  for  Moen,  it  could 
not  be  known  at  Copenhagen  that  they  had  diverged 
from  the  direct  route.  Their  reward  too,  of  course, 
was  to  be  very  liberal :  thus  interest,  gratitude,  and 
every  imaginable  motive  were   combined  to  assure 
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Count  Waldemar  of  their  fidelity  and  punctuality. 
What  then  was  his  surprise  and  consternation  on 
reaching  the  appointed  spot,  to  find  that  no  vessel  was 
there  !  Certain  that  these  men  would  neither  fail  nor 
betray  him,  he  immediately  suspected  that  they  had 
been  observed  lurking  there  by  some  of  the  police,  who 
suspecting  them  of  illegal  designs,  had  compelled  them 
to  sheer  off,  or  perhaps  taken  them  into  custody. 
Scarcely  had  this  idea  struck  his  mind,  before  he  saw 
two  men,  in  the  uniform  of  petty  officers  of  the  police, 
with  a  party  at  their  heels,  emerge  from  behind  some 
high  rocks.  Count  Waldemar  and  Ulric  were  in- 
stantly surrounded  and  commanded  in  the  king's 
name  to  stand  and  give  an  account  of  themselves. 
Count  Waldemar's  presence  of  mind  saved  his  life — 
a  moment's  hesitation,  or  the  smallest  appearance*  of 
alarm,  and  he  would  have  been  seized,  kept  in  confine- 
ment for  the  night,  examined  in  the  morning  by  the 
city  magistrates,  when  of  course  he  would  have  been 
recognized  immediately,  and  given  up  to  execution. 
But  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  coolness,  when 
challenged,  he  said,  "  That  way,  gentlemen,  that 
way  ! — the  men  you  want  have  run  off  that  way  !" 
pointing  out  the  way  across  the  country  which  he 
wished  the  police  party  to  go. 

"  What  men .?"  asked  the  police  officers. 

"  Thieves  or  smugglers,  with  their  plunder !"" 
said  Count  Waldemar.  "  They  are  making  off  across 
the  country.     We  met  them  just  now,  but  they  were 
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too  many  for  us.  Make  haste,  they  are  not  far 
a-head  of  you." 

"  They  11  be  the  smugglers,'"'  said  the  men. 

"  Like  enough,"  said  Count  Waldemar,  "  they 
were  heavy  laden  with  their  contraband  goods." 

"  And  if  we  could  take  them,  we  should  get  the  re- 
ward and  the  bounty  on  the  goods,"  said  the  police- 
man.    "  But  how  many  were  there  of  them .?" 

"  Four,"  said  Count  Waldemar. 

"  Four,  and  we  are  seven.  But  look 'ye,  friend, 
you  must  go  with  us  and  shew  us  which  way  they 
went." 

"  Willingly ;  but  then  remember  we  shall  be  entitled 
to  half  of  the  bounty  and  reward." 

"  Hang  it !"  exclaimed  the  other  officer,  swearing  at 
his  companion,  "  we'll  lose  both  the  goods  and  the  re- 
ward at  this  rate  ; — let's  be  off!"  And  having  hastily 
asked  a  direction,  off  went  the  whole  posse  comi- 
tatus  on  this  wild  goose  chase  across  the  country, 
while  Count  Waldemar  and  Ulric,  with  still  greater 
speed,  took  to  their  heels  along  the  shore.  They 
ran  until  Ulric's  strength  was  quite  exhausted.  He 
was  obliged  to  rest  upon  a  small  boat  which  lay 
turned  up  upon  the  beach,  without  any  oars,  while  his 
master,  by  the  faint  beams  of  the  waning  moon,  which 
had  just  risen,  carefully  searched  around  among  the 
rude  walls  and  hovels  of  a  fisherman's  cottage,  which 
stood  near  the  beach,  and  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
which  were  buried  in  profound  repose.     At  length  he 
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found  in  one  of  the  sheds  a  pair  of  oars,  and  seizing 
upon  them,  with  Ulricas  assistance  he  launched  the 
boat,  and  committed  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the 
wintry  waves  in  this  frail  bark,  without  sail,  compass, 
pilot,  or  provisions.  By  way  of  indemnification  to  the 
fisherman.  Count  Waldemar  slipped  under  the  cottage 
door  some  pieces  of  gold,  worth  twice  as  much  as  the 
boat  he  had  taken. 

It  was  now  that  the  Count's  experience  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  boats,  acquired  chiefly  during  his  boy- 
hood for  his  amusement  upon  the  lakes  of  Norway, 
proved  of  essential  utility  in  saving  his  life.  Nothing 
but  consummate  skill,  aided  by  intrepid  courage,  could 
have  availed  to  have  piloted  their  little  boat  in  safety 
through  the  raging  billows  that  broke  upon  this  storm- 
bound coast.  But  at  the  continual  and  imminent  ri«k 
of  being  swamped,  his  steadiness  and  dexterity  ac- 
complished this  difficult  achievement,  and  they  found 
themselves  beyond  the  breakers,  on  a  wild  winter's 
night,  tossed  upon  the  dark  waves  of  the  Baltic. 

When  fairly  launched  on  the  ocean,  Ulric,  whose 
admiration  and  amazement  at  this  feat  of  seamanship 
was  great,  jocosely  observed,  "  that  certainly  his 
master  was  not  born  to  be  drowned."" 

"  Meaning  that  I  am  born  to  be  hanged,"  said 
Count  Waldemar,  smiling.  "  This  is  the  third  time 
that  remark  has  been  made  to  me,  Ulric.  I  hope  it 
is  not  ominous  of  my  getting  hanged  at  last." 

"  The  third  time  !"  exclaimed  Ulric,  struck  with 
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consternation.  "  Nay  then,  God  grant  indeed,  ttiy 
noble  master,  that  impossible  as  it  seems,  it  may  not 
prove  your  doom  !" 

"  At  present  drowning,  not  hanging,  is  what  we  have 
to  guard  against,"  said  Count  Waldemar,  and  he 
looked  anxiously  around  at  the  threatening  aspect  of 
the  sky  and  the  wild  waves  which  surrounded  them. 

It  was  not  without  some  faint  hope  of  encountering 
the  vessel  with  the  Moen  mariners,  if  they  had  es- 
caped detention  and  imprisonment,  that  Count  Wal- 
demar had  put  to  sea  on  this  desperate  enterprise ;  as 
he  conjectured  that  they  would  be  on  the  look  t)ut  for 
him.  But  the  moon  soon  afterwards  set,  and  it  be- 
came too  dark  to  see  any  object.  The  three  lights, 
however,  which  by  agreement  the  Moen  boatmen 
were  to  hang  out  from  their  stern  as  a  signal,  would 
be  the  more  distinctly  visible  ;  and  for  these  Count 
Waldemar  anxiously  but  vainly  gazed.  Yet  even 
if  he  missed  their  boat,  provided  the  high  but  fa- 
vourable wind  which  then  blew  continued,  he  hoped 
to  make  with  ease  the  island  of  Saltholm,  or  at  least 
the  nearer  one  of  Amagee,  which  lay  between  Zea- 
land and  Sweden ;  and  in  either,  the  passport  which 
the  Chevalier  Montauban  had  contrived  to  obtain  for 
them,  under  the  description  of  an  old  man  and  his 
son,  and  had  given  to  Ulric,  would  enable  them  tm- 
questioned  to  hire  some  vessel  to  convey  them  to  the 
nearest  Swedish  port,  where  they  would  be  in  safety. 

They  rowed  with  all  their  might ;  but  after  a  few 
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hours'*  exertion,  the  wind  unfortunately  shifted  to  the 
opposite  quarter,  and  increased  to  a  strong  gale  :  the 
tide  too  had  changed,  and  ran  directly  against  them  ; 
almost  every  wave  threatened  with  destruction  their 
little  bark,  out  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  bale  the 
water.  They  were  drenched  with  the  sea,  which, 
from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  froze  upon  their 
clothes;  and  but  for  the  remains  of  Ulricas  second 
case  bottle  of  brandy,  of  which  they  sparingly  par- 
took, they  must  have  perished  of  cold  and  exhaustion 
during  this  night  of  wretchedness. 

Morning  came  and  revealed  to  their  sight  the  unwel- 
come prospect  of  the  shores  of  Zealand  still  but  at  an 
inconsiderable  distance ;  while  the  sea,  beneath  the  in- 
fluence of  the  stormy  wind,  was  increasing  in  roughness 
every  minute.  No  vessel  was  to  be  seen  upon  the  wide 
surface  of  the  deep.  Still  Count  Waldemar  did  not 
lose  his  courage.  "  The  tide  will  soon  turn,"  he 
said,  "  and  then  probably  the  wind  will  go  down,  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  pull  with  some  effect.'" 

In  fact,  after  struggling  some  hours  longer,  the 
wind  and  tide  both  changed,  as  he  had  predicted ;  the 
sea  became  by  degrees  more  calm  ;  and  with  renewed 
spirit,  though  sinking  strength,  they  tugged  at  the 
oar,  in  the  hope  of  making  the  shores  of  Amagee  or 
Saltholm.  But  a  thick  mist  set  in  and  obscured  every 
object,  so  that  they  could  scarcely  see  a  few  yards 
around  them  ;  and  heavy  rain  and  sleet  began  to  fall. 
Yet  welcome  was  its  fury,  for  they  thus  found  means 
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to  assuage  the  thirst  which  consumed  them,  and  from 
which  they  were  suffering  intolerable  agony.  But 
their  strength  began  to  fail.  They  had  been  exposed 
the  whole  night  and  day  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  without  taking  food,  and  undergoing  incre- 
dible toil  and  hardship.  The  wind,  which  had  again 
changed,  now  blew  a  tremendous  gale  from  the  land, 
and  drove  their  little  bark  before  it  over  the  tops  of 
the  mighty  waves,  every  one  of  which  seemed  as  if 
its  dark  womb  would  engulf  them  for  ever.  One  un- 
bounded waste  of  raging  ocean  now  surrounded  them. 
They  were  far  from  any  shore ;  powerless  to  control 
or  direct  their  course  ;  and  in  such  a  state  of  exhaus- 
tion that  they  felt  it  to  be  impossible  that  they  could 
survive  another  night.  But  the  short  December  day, 
long  and  lingering  as  it  seemed  to  them,  at  last  drew 
near  its  close.  No  help  was  at  hand,  and  despair 
had  almost  overwhelmed  even  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  Count  Waldemar ;  when,  the  sheet  of  mist  mo^ 
mentarily  opened,  and  they  beheld  near  to  them  a  ship  ! 
With  loud  simultaneous  shouts  they  hailed  it,  but 
their  voices  were  drowned  amidst  the  sullen  roar  of 
the  ocean.  Count  Waldemar  tore  off*  the  white 
cravat  which  he  wore  underneath  his  black  neck- 
cloth, and  waved  it  in  the  blast;  but  in  vain.  Then 
suddenly  struck  him  the  remembrance  of  the  loaded 
pistols  which  Ulric  had  given  him  as  he  issued  from  the 
prison.  He  discharged  one  of  them  ;  and  after  a  short 
interval  of  suspense,  it  was  answered  by  a  gun.     The 
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transport  of  that  moment  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 
They  had  been  on  the  point  of  perishing,  and  now  their 
deliverance  seemed  certain;  for  the  vessel,  of  which  they 
had  only  had  a  momentary  glimpse,  was  very  near  to 
them.  Again  the  mist  opened,  and  they  saw  it  still  nearer 
than  before.  They  rent  the  air  with  their  cries,  and 
they  knew  that  they  were  heard  and  seen  from  the 
ship,  for  they  distinctly  heard  the  shouts  and  ribald 
oaths  of  the  sailors ;  but,  alas  !  they  soon  found  these 
sounds  were  only  in  mockery  of  them ;  for  no  sooner 
was  it  discovered  from  what  an  insignificant  object  the 
signal  of  distress  had  proceeded,  than  with  inhumanity 
scarcely  credible,  these  fiends  in  human  form  let  go 
their  vessel,  which  they  had  previously  kept  lying  to, 
and  sailing  away  before  the  wind,  regardless  of  their 
cries  and  entreaties,  left  them  to  their  fate. 

What  were  the  feelings  of  Count  Waldemar  and 
Ulric  as  the  vessel  vanished  in  the  mist  I  Terrible 
indeed  was  the  despair  of  that  moment, — more  terrible 
from  the  confident  hope  of  succour  which  had  preceded 
it.  Ulric  was  now  overwhelmed  with  exhaustion  and 
despair.  He  sank  powerless  to  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  and  would  have  expired,  had  not  Count  Walde- 
mar poured  down  his  throat  the  last  drop  of  brandy 
which  remained  in  their  bottle.  After  this  he  revived 
a  little,  but  was  wholly  unable  to  speak  or  to  sit  up  ; 
and  his  master,  laying  him  in  the  driest  part  of  the 
boat,  covered  him  up  with  his  own  cloak.  Even  at 
this  last  dreadful  crisis,  when  they  were  thus  wantonly 
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abandoned  to  destruction  by  their  fellow  creatures, 
and  all  human  aid  was  denied  them,  Count  Waldemar''s 
fortitude  did  not  forsake  him  ;  for  he  confided  in  that 
Almighty  arm  which  is  omnipotent  to  save :  and  in 
darkness,  in  tempest,  alone  on  the  wintry  deep ;  pe- 
rishing with  cold  and  hunger,  and  the  fiercer  tor- 
ments of  thirst ;  he  commended  himself  and  his  unfor- 
tunate companion  to  the  protection  of  Him,  "  without 
whom  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground."  He  had 
done  whatever  man  could  do  for  their  preservation ; 
he  now  put  himself  entirely  into  the  hands  of  God  ; 
and  with  perfect  resignation  he  awaited  His  will  who 
alone  knoweth  what  is  best.  He  trusted  in  "  Him 
that  formeth  the  mountains  and  createth  the  sky  ;  that 
turneth  the  shadow  of  death  unto  the  morning,  and 
maketh  the  day  dark  with  night ;  that  calleth  forth 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  walketh  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  and  treadeth  upon  the  high  places  of  the 
earth :   the  Lord,  the  God  of  Hosts  is  His  name.'' 

Darkness  closed  in  around  him, — the  silence  was  in- 
terrupted only  by  the  faint  low  groans  of  Ulric.  Still 
their  boat  drove  before  the  gale,  and  Count  Walde- 
mar  judged,  from  the  direction  and  rapidity  with  which 
it  drifted,  that  it  must  before  morning  be  driven  upon 
the  coast  of  Sweden.  But  if  so, — amid  the  darkness 
and  the  raging  surf  which  broke  upon  that  coast, — 
now  heightened  tenfold  by  the  stormy  wind  from  off 
the  sea,  they  would  inevitably  be  dashed  amongst  the 
rocks  and  lost.   If,  on  the  contrary,  the  boat  weathered 
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out  the  night  at  sea,  before  morning  they  must  perish 
from  cold,  thirst,  exhaustion,  and  the  unsatisfied  wants 
of  nature.  But  every  wave  threatened  to  swallow 
them  up.  Every  moment  seemed  to  be  their  last. 
No  prospect  save  that  of  death  awaited  them.  It  was 
with  the  utmost-  difficulty  that  Count  Waldemar  re- 
sisted the  stupor  which  was  fast  creeping  over  him ; 
but  he  struggled  against  it,  and  when  almost  sinking 
and  his  eyes  closing,  he  suddenly  fancied  he  beheld  a 
light.  Again  it  twinkled  through  the  mist, — it  seemed 
to  be  near.  Reviving  hope  gave  him  strength ;  he 
shouted  with  all  his  might;  and  remembering  his  other 
pistol,  he  fired  it  off,  and  again  shouted  louder  than 
before.  He  was  heard  and  answered.  The  vessel 
(for  it  was  another  ship)  was  bearing  down  towards 
them.  She  lay  to,  hoisted  out  lights,  threw  out»  a 
rope,  which  Count  Waldemar  by  a  last  effi)rt  caught 
and  made  fast  to  their  boat ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
were  towed  to  the  side  and  hoisted  on  board,  more 
dead  than  alive. 

By  exertions  almost  superhuman.  Count  Walde- 
mar, through  the  blessing  of  God,  had  accomplished 
their  rescue;  but  exhausted  nature  could  do  no 
more,  and  the  instant  he  touched  the  deck  of  the 
vessel  he  fell  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility  re- 
sembling death. 

But  the  means  used  for  his  restoration  proved  effica- 
cious ;  and  by  warmth,  rest,  and  moderate  nutriment, 
he    gradually  regained  consciousness   and    strength. 
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Ulrichad  revived  from  the  moment  the  certainty  of 
deliverance  had  roused  his  fainting  spirits,  and  was 
in  no  danger ;  although  from  extreme  exhaustion  he 
was  unable  for  many  days  to  rise  from  his  bed. 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

THE  GENEROUS  REVENGE. 

"  The  British  privateer  with  the  Dutch  schooner 's  met, 
The  bloody  fight  'a  begun,  all 's  with  horror  beset ; 
Fire,  thunder,  balls,  and  bullets  are  seen,  heard,  and  felt, 
A  sight  that  the  heart  that 's  most  hardened  would  melt. 
The  shrouds  are  all  torn,  and  the  decks  filled  with  blood, 
And  scores  of  dead  bodies  are  thrown  in  the  flood.'* 

**  Now  death  and  horror  equal  reign, 
Now  they  cry, 
Strike  or  die! 
And  British  colours  ride  the  vanquished  main." 

SEA   SONGS. 

On  recovering  his  consciousness,  Count  Waldemar 
found  himself  stretched  in  a  hammock,  and  heard  the 
welcome  sound  of  English  tongues.  But  when  able 
to  rise  and  go  upon  deck,  he  was  surprised  with  the 
appearance  of  every  thing  he  saw.  It  was  a  vessel  of 
war  of  a  small  class,  but  well  appointed  for  action ; 
carrying  an  extraordinary  number  of  guns  in  propor- 
tion to  her  bulk  ;  yet  a  remarkably  swift  sailer ;  cutter- 
rigged  ;  a  capital  sea  boat  in  all  respects,  and  a  most 
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formidable  vessel  of  her  size.  The  crew,  though  few 
in  number,  were  a  lawless,  reckless,  undisciplined  set 
of  desperadoes,  with  little  subordination  ;  and  in  their 
own  phrase,  "  up  to  any  thing." 

Count  Waldemar  soon  discovered  that  he  was  on 
board  of  an  English  privateer.  Much  disturbed  to 
find  he  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  these  pirates,  he 
was  standing  beside  one  of  the  guns,  musing  what 
course  to  take,  when  he  was  accosted  by  the  captain, 
a  bluff,  red-faced,  red-haired,  squinting,  mean,  auda- 
cious looking  little  man,  called  Ben  Whalton,  whom 
the  crew  did  or  did  not  obey,  as  they  liked  best ;  and 
who  speedily  informed  him  that  he  was  with  a  com- 
pany of  "  gentlemen,"  who  made  war  on  their  own  ac- 
count, on  board  the  Dreadnought,  a  vessel  of  four- 
teen guns,  well  known  and  dreaded  throughout  the 
North  Seas ;  which  had  made  all  the  flags  of  the 
ocean  in  turn  quail  before  her, — had  never  fought  but 
to  come  off  victorious, — feared  neither  friend  nor  foe, 
— and  could  outsail  every  vessel  of  his  majesty's  navy. 
The  captain,  pulling  up  his  trowsers  with  a  peculiar 
jerk,  and  squirting  out  a  quid  of  tobacco,  further  pro- 
ceeded to  state,  with  what  he  meant  for  a  civil  leer, 
"  that  as  he  (Count  Waldemar)  and  ''tother  un^ 
(meaning  Ulric,  who  was  still  confined  to  bed,)  had 
been  saved  by  the  good  ship  and  her  crew,  they  were 
in  duty  bound  to  shew  their  gratitude ;  and  as  they, 
the  ship's  company,  was  rather  short  of  hands  just 
now,  from  the  misfartin  of  loosin  several  in  a  bit  of  a 
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brush  t'other  day  with  two  d d  Dutchmen   that 

were  rather  too  many  for  them ;  they  expected  that  the 
gem'men" — meaning  Ulric  and  himself — "  would 
take  on  with  them/'  or  in  plain  English  become  pirates 
too. 

Count  Waldemar,  remembering  that  they  were  in 
the  power  of  these  desperate  set  of  lawless  ruffians, 
answered  him  with  civility,  and  expressed  his  readiness 
to  testify  his  gratitude  for  his  own  deliverance  and 
that  of  his  companion  by  any  means  in  his  power  ;  but 
he  pleaded  the  urgent  business  of  life  and  death, 
which  called  him  to  England. 

As  the  sailors  took  it  for  granted  he  was  an  English- 
man, from  his  air  and  language,  he  allowed  them  to 
remain  in  that  belief,  not  venturing  to  own  himself  a 
Dane,  because  they  would  then  have  considered  him 
lawfully  their  captive.  He  stated  himself  to  have 
been  a  prisoner  of  the  Danes,  and  that  he  had  made 
his  escape,  with  one  companion  in  an  open  boat ;  and 
if  he  could  be  landed  in  England,  or  upon  the  coast  of 
Sweden  or  any  of  the  Swedish  Islands  of  the  Baltic, 
or  any  port  which  was  at  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
he  promised  the  captain  a  very  high  reward ;  assuring 
him  he  could  command  ample  means  to  pay  him  at 
any  and  every  port  at  peace  with  England. 

But  the  captain  turned  an  incredulous  ear  alike  to 
his  story  and  his  promises,  which  he  pronounced  to  be 

"  d d  stuff!  all  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin ;"  and 

swearing  roundly,  that  as  to  running  them  ashore,  he 
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was  not  such  a  d d  fool ;  for  that  he  was  sartin 

sure  they  would  "  peach  "  and  "  blow  him,''  and  bring 
a  nest  of  hornets  about  his  ears;  and  so  get  him  taken 
and  hanged,  by  their  information. 

Count  Waldemar,  finding  his  protestations  and  re- 
monstrances were  utterly  thrown  away  upon  this  mis- 
creant, who  was  too  great  a  rascal  himself  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  any  man  being  honest ;  next  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  to  let  them  go  in  their 
own  little  boat,  as  the  weather  was  calm  and  they 
were  now  near  the  coast  of  Sweden.  But  the  captain, 
interlarding  his  speech  with  oaths  too  gross  to  repeat, 
flatly  refused.     ^'  No,  no,  my  hearty  !    Let  you  go, 

and  be  d d  to  you — and  we  wanting  hands  too ! 

No,  by  G —  !  I  'm  not  such  a  d d  greenhorn  as 

that  neither."  He  now  cut  the  matter  short,  by 
swearing  that  if  they  would  not  serve,  he  would  hang 
themboth  up  to  theyard-arm,  adding,  "dead  men  tell  no 
tales."  He  however  agreed  to  give  Count  Waldemar  a 
day  or  two  to  consider  of  this  agreeable  alternative ;  and 
then  he  swore  by  all  the  oaths  his  diversified  catalogue 
could  furnish,  "  that  they  should  either  fight  or 
hang." 

The  very  next  day,  the  man  on  the  look  out  at  the 
fore  top  gallant  mast,  called  out  "  A  sail  ahoy  !  right 
a-head  !"  The  captain  instantly  mounted  aloft,  poised 
his  glass,  and  announced  that  it  was  "  the  Dutch 
smuggler  again  !"  This  was  the  same  vessel  which, 
in  company  with  her  consort,  had  given  the  privateer 
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''  such  a  trimming ''  a  few  days  before ;  and  Count 
Waldemar  also  recognized  it,  by  two  striking  belts  of 
white,  and  one  of  red  painted  round  her  hull ;  and  by 
the  very  peculiar  cut  of  the  rigging ;  to  be  the  same, 
which  had  wantonly  left  him  and  Ulric  to  perish  in 
the  storm.  He  learnt  that  the  consort  of  this 
smuggHng  vessel  was  painted  plain  black,  and  was  a 
small  lugger ;  so  that  beyond  all  doubt  this  was  the 
identical  vessel  which  had  treated  them  with  such  in- 
human barbarity. 

To  ascertain  whether  she  was  now  really  alone,  or 
whether  her  consort  was  in  company,  every  glass  was 
pointed,  every  eye  strained ;  but  far  as  the  sight  could 
reach  around  the  clear  distant  horizon,  no  other  sail 
appeared ;  and  it  became  certain  that  she  was  alone 
and  within  their  reach. 

The  order  was  instantly  given  to  chase  ;  the  shrill 
whistle,  with  the  cry  "  All  hands  make  sail  ahoy  !'' 
was  reverberated  by  the  boatswain  ;  the  shrouds  were 
manned,  the  reefs  shaken  out,  the  top  gallant  studding 
sails  and  royals  set ;  and  in  a  few  moments  every  yard 
of  canvass  spread  its  swelling  expanse  to  the  favouring 
breeze. 

In  capital  style  they  overhauled  the  chase.  "  Bear 
down  upon  her  !  Close  quarters !  Clear  the  decks 
for  action  !  Every  man  to  his  post !  Now,  my  lads, 
now  for  it !  We  '11  be  up  with  her,"  vociferated  the 
exulting  captain — mingling  many  a  tremendous  oath 
with  the  concise  seaman-like  orders  he  issued  to  his 
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sailors ;  who  were  in  high  spirits  at  the  thoughts  of 

making  the  "  d d  rascally  smuggler  *"  with  all  her 

ankers  of  gin  and  bags  of  coffee  their  prize ;  and  taking 
vengeance  for  their  former  losses. 

Count  Waldemar  was  putting  some  question  to  the 
sailors,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  captain : — 
"  Come,  Mister — what 's  your  name,  this 's  no  time  for 
blarney  ;  will  you  fight  or " 

The  Count,  who  was  burning  with  indignation 
against  these  monsters  in  human  form,  who  had  so  inhu- 
manly abandoned  their  fellow  creatures  to  destruction, 
gave  him  no  time  to  finish  his  sentence,  but  professed 
his  readiness  to  fight ;  and  with  the  utmost  alacrity 
selected  the  necessary  arms,  and  placed  himself  fore- 
most among  the  seamen,  in  the  post  of  danger,  ready 
to  fight  with  musquet,  sword,  or  pike,  in  any  and 
every  way  as  occasion  required.  A  naval  action  was 
not  altogether  new  to  Count  Waldemar ;  for  he  had 
cruized  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  visited  the  isles  of 
Greece,  on  board  a  British  frigate,  which  had  fallen  in 
with  a  French  ship  of  war  of  very  superior  force,  when 
a  smart  engagement  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the 
capture  of  the  latter.  In  that  battle  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  volunteer  ;  and  now  heading  the 
determined  spirits,  who  instinctively  ranged  them- 
selves round  him,  as  if  confidently  feeling  his  supe- 
riority as  a  leader ;  he  briefly  harangued  them,  inciting 
them  to  revenge  and  victory,  by  every  motive  that 
could  influence  such  minds  ;  and  calling  upon  them  to 
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follow  him  the  first  moment  it  was  possible  to  bocard 
the  enemy  ; — "  and  then  my  life  on 't,  she  's  ours,  my 
brave  boys  !"  he  cried.  "  We  11  carry  her  like  true 
British  sailors  !"     He  was  answered  by  three  cheers. 

"  Well  said,  my  hearty  !"  exclaimed  the  astonished 
captain,  who  had  stood  transfixed,  listening  to  this 
animated  speech  and  gazing  with  admiration  at  his 
commanding  attitude  and  mien,  betokening  martial  ar- 
dour and  the  full  assurance  of  victory.  "  Well  said 
my  hearty !  you  're  a  cock  of  the  right  sort,  I  see, 
after  all ; — you  '11  fight  with  a  vengeance  !'' 

All  being  ready  for  the  fight,  they  soon  bore  down 
upon  the  Dutch  schooner,  which  had  vainly  crowded 
all  sail  to  escape  the  impending  conflict,  in  which  she 
might  lose  every  thing  by  defeat  and  could  gain  no- 
thing even  by  victory  ;  for  the  privateer,  being  an  ifl- 
comparably  better  sailer,  could  at  any  time  sheer  off, 
and  leave  her,  if  likely  to  be  worsted  ;  as  it  had  done 
at  their  last  encounter,  when  her  consort,  a  small 
smuggling  lugger,  which  had  escaped  observation  in 
the  haze  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  had  borne  down 
to  her  assistance  and  compelled  the  privateer  to  bear 
away  with  great  loss. 

Seeing  the  hopelessness  of  escape,  the  Dutchman  by 
this  time  had  shortened  sail,  hauled  down  his  flying 
gib  and  gaff  topsail,  took  a  reef  in  his  main-sail,  triced 
up  the  bunt  of  his  fore-sail,  and  was  now  standing 
prepared  to  receive  them. 

The  privateer  ranged  up  on  the  enemy's  weather 
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quarter  ;  but  the  wind  heading  her  obliged  her  to  bear 
away,  in  order  to  run  under  his  lee-quarter.  The  Dutch- 
man now  wore  round  in  order  to  rake  and  cripple  her ; 
and  had  he  succeeded  in  disabling  her  at  the  first  fire,  he 
would  doubtless  have  effected  his  purpose  of  making 
his  escape.  But  seeing  his  aim,  the  privateer  instant- 
ly put  her  helm  hard  a  weather,  and  paid  off,  just  in 
time  to  let  the  most  part  of  his  fire  pass  a-head ;  while 
a  few  shots  only  lodged  in  her  bow.  The  Dutchman's 
broadside  thus  ineffectively  discharged,  he  luffed  up, 
but  the  privateer  closed  rapidly  under  his  lee  quarter. 

"  Rake  him  !  give  him  your  broadside  r  cried  the 
captain,  and  instantly  his  crew  poured  in  a  broad- 
side from  guns  double  breached  and  treble  shotted, 
every  one  of  which  told  with  deadly  effect.  The 
Dutchman's  studding  sail  booms  snapped,  the  wheel 
and  tiller  ropes  were  shot  away,  the  helmsman  was 
killed,  and  immediately  the  vessel  flew  up  in  the 
wind.  Profiting  by  this  critical  junctm-e,  the  pri- 
vateer poured  in  broadside  after  broadside,  whilst  the 
schooner  continued  "  in  irons ;"  for  when  she  attempt- 
ed to  haul  up  her  courses,  neither  clew-garnet,  nor 
bunt  line,  nor  a  particle  of  running  rigging  could  be 
found ;  so  completely  was  it  cut  away  by  the  incessant 
and  well  directed  fire  of  the  privateer's  grape  and  ca- 
nister shot. 

The  breeze,  which  had  of  late  become  light  and 
baffling,  was  now  so  much  lulled  by  the  cannonade, 
that  neither  vessel  had  steerage  way,  and  they  fell  on 
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board  of  each  other, — the  larboard  quarter  of  the  pri- 
vateer in  contact  with  the  starboard  bow  of  the  Dutch- 
man. 

The  advantage  the  privateer  had  hitherto  main- 
tained from  her  great  superiority  in  firing  was  there- 
fore now  at  an  end ;  and  as  her  crew  was  greatly  out- 
numbered by  that  of  the  Dutchman,  who  were  reso- 
lute, determined  fellows  ;  there  was  too  much  reason 
to  dread  that  they  might,  in  fighting  hand  to  hand 
and  man  to  man,  regain  the  ascendancy  and  win  the 
battle.  But  without  losing  a  moment,  or  giving  them 
time  effectually  to  draw  up  to  defend  the  narrow  point 
of  contact  between  the  vessels,  which  would  have  made 
the  attack  impossible  ;  Count  Waldemar,  interchang- 
ing a  sign  with  the  captain,  gave  the  word  "  Boarders 
on  the  larboard  quarter  i'**  and  with  three  cheers  sprung 
across  the  narrow  pass,  not  twelve  inches  wide,  which 
connected  the  ships  ;  and  vaulting  on  the  enemy's  fore- 
castle, in  spite  of  the  formidable  array  of  pikes  they 
presented  and  their  determined  resistance,  attacked 
them  sword  in  hand  with  such  impetuosity  that  they 
gave  way  before  him  and  his  little  desperate  band  of 
followers,  and  were  driven  in  confusion  along  the 
deck.  Yet  so  small  was  the  number  of  assailants 
compared  to  the  formidable  body  of  the  Dutchmen, 
who  fought  with  inveterate  obstinacy,  like  men  con- 
tending for  something  they  valued  more  than  their 
lives, — their  money; — that,  although  Count  Waldemar 
dealt   destruction   around  him   at    every   blow,   and 
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cheering  on  his  followers  to  efforts  almost  superhuman, 
fought  on  with  undiminished  valour,  regardless  of  se- 
veral wounds  he  received,  and  determined  to  conquer  or 
die,  the  battle  was  long  and  fierce  and  bloody.  But  at 
last,  a  second  party  of  boarders  got  footing  upon  the 
schooner,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  vigorous  onset 
made  by  Count  Waldemar  upon  the  defenders  of  the 
narrow  point  of  contact  between  the  vessels,  and  thus 
reinforced,  his  prowess  was  irresistible. 

Commanding  one  division  of  his  small  band  to 
sweep  round  one  side  of  the  deck,  he  pressed  onwards 
round  the  other,  driving  all  before  him  ;  till  both 
parties  of  the  assailants  meeting, — the  crew  of  the 
Dutchman,  pent  up  together;  unable  to  fight  even 
from  their  crowded  numbers,  and  completely  panic- 
struck  ;  threw  down  their  arms,  called  for  quarter,  and 
the  bloody  victory  was  achieved  ! 

The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  privateer,  indeed,  had 
been  but  trifling,  but  the  slaughter  on  board  the 
schooner  had  been  great. 

All  agreed  that  the  victory  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
matchless  intrepidity  and  personal  prowess  of  Count 
Waldemar,  who  was  hailed  among  them  as  a  hero ; 
and  the  captain,  in  the  first  transport  of  his  joy, 
clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  appointed  him,  to 
his  great  annoyance,  first  lieutenant,  that  officer 
having  been  killed  in  the  first  engagement  with  the 
Dutch  vessels.  In  vain  did  he  endeavour  to  decline 
this   most  unwelcome   honour.     The  captain's  brow 
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lowered,  and  the  Count  saw  in  his  scowHng  counte- 
nance, tliat  by  persisting  in  his  refusal,  his  doom 
would  be  a  still  more  undesirable  elevation, — to  be 
suspended  from  the  mainmast.  He  was  however 
mistaken  in  the  mode  of  his  intended  dismissal  to  the 
next  world.  The  captain  very  coolly  examined  the 
loading  of  a  pair  of  pistols  which  were  stuck  in  his 
belt,  and  having  returned  one  to  its  place,  he  cocked 
and  presented  the  other  full  at  Count  Waldemar,  who 
was  standing  a  few  paces  from  him. — "  Hark'ye  sir  !" 
said  he,  with  a  tremendous  oath,  ''  you  can  fight  if 
you  will ;  and  by  G —  if  you  don't,  I  '11  blow  your 
brains  out  this  moment !'' 

The  cool  determination  with  which  this  threat  was 
uttered,  left  no  doubt  that  it  would  instantly  be  ful- 
filled. Count  Waldemar  therefore  said,  that  "  kc 
must  of  course  obey  his  orders,  whatever  they  were,  so 
long  as  he  was  in  his  power  ;  but  he  openly  declared 
he  would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  leaving  the 
vessel.'*' 

"  Aye,  aye  !  but  I  '11  take  care  you  don't,'^  replied 
the  captain  ;  "  meantime  you  're  my  lieutenant,  d  'ye 
see !" 

In  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  this  post  was  forced 
upon  him  by  the  unanimous  vociferation  of  the  whole 
crew. 

The  Count,  however,  flattered  himself  that  they 
would  take  their  prize  into  some  port  at  peace  with 
England  to  dispose  of  it,  and  that  he  should  then  have 
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an  opportunity  of  asserting  his  liberty.  He  dcclinect 
all  participation  in  the  plunder  or  profits  of  the  prize, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  captors.  But  on  ex- 
amining the  vessel,  great  was  the  mortification  of  the 
mercenary  crew,  to  find  that  she  had  run  nearly  the 
whole  of  her  valuable  cargo  on  shore  in  Zealand,  since 
their  first  encounter  with  her  ;  and  as  her  consort  had 
sailed  again  for  Holland  with  all  the  money  received 
for  the  cargoes  of  both  vessels,  their  prize  proved  by 
no  means  valuable.  In  fact,  it  contained  nothing  but 
a  few  remaining  casks  of  spirits,  which  she  had  still 
lingered  in  these  seas  to  discharge. 

When  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Dutchman  were 
brought  on  board  the  privateer,  heavily  ironed,  which 
their  numbers  rendered  necessary ;  the  Count  took  the 
opportunity  to  tax  them  with  their  inhumanity,  in 
leaving  him  and  Ulric  to  perish,  when  by  a  few  mi- 
nutes*' delay  they  might  have  taken  them  on  board. 
One  of  the  Dutchmen,  who  spoke  a  little  English, 
from  having  been  a  prisoner  to  the  British,  answered 
with  imperturbable  phlegm,  that  they  had  at  first  lay 
to  on  hearing  the  pistol-shot,  thinking  it  was  a  signal 
from  one  of  their  own  boats,  which  had  been  "  on 
business  "  at  the  island  of  Saltholm  ;  (which  was  very 
near  them,  though  invisible  on  account  of  the  fog,) 
but  when  they  saw  it  proceeded  from  a  boat  with  only 
two  men  in  it,  they  had  no  doubt  they  were  two 
•^'sharks'*'  of  the  Danish  revenue,  wanting  to  decoy  them 
to  stop  by  a  feint  of  distress,  until  their  gun-boats 
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came  up  with  them  and  captured  them.  "  These 
fellows  had  already  been  out  after  them ;  and  they  had 
been  played  such  slippery  tricks  afore,"  he  said,  "  but 
they  were  '  too  old  birds  now  to  be  caught  with  chaff,'  so 
they  sheered  off,  leaving  the  supposed  '  revenue  sharks  "* 
in  the  lurch.  Howsomever,*"  continued  the  man,  "  if 
we  was  mistaken,  you  was  only  a  lure  of  another  guess 
sort,  from  this  here  privateer,  wanting  to  get  us  into 
your  clutches." 

In  vain  Count  Waldemar  protested  that,  so  far 
fi'om  belonging  to  the  privateer  at  that  time,  he  had 
never  even  seen  her,  and  that  she  had  subsequently 
rescued  him  and  Ulric,  when  on  the  point  of  perishing. 

"  Tell  that  to  the  marines,  master,"  said  the  fellow 
with  an  incredulous  sneer  and  grin ;  nor  could  he  or 
any  of  the  Dutchmen  be  convinced  that  Count  Wal- 
demar had  not  been  one  of  the  principal  officers  on 
board  the  privateer ;  for  they  had  seen  him  leader  of 
the  assault,  and  had  good  reason  to  remember  the 
desperate  valour  with  which  he  had  fought ;  and  they 
now  saw  him  obeyed  as  second  in  command. 

Assuredly  he  had  fought  against  these  Dutchmen 
as  he  would  against  wild  beasts,  in  order  to  exterminate 
such  monsters  of  inhumanity  ;  for  not  only  had  they 
wantonly  passed  by  their  perishing  fellow-creatures, 
when  the  mere  throwing  of  a  rope  would  have  saved 
them,  but  they  had  mocked  and  derided  them, 
and  triumphed  in  their  cruel  abandonment.  Count 
Waldemar,    however,    now   felt   relieved    to    know, 
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for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  that  some  degree 
of  suspicion,  however  selfish  and  groundless,  had 
actuated  the  apparently  wanton  cruelty  of  their  con- 
duct. 

He  also  gathered  from  the  Dutch  smugglers  some 
information  which  threw  a  light  upon  the  non-ap- 
pearance of  the  Moen  boatmen  on  the  night  of  his 
escape  from  prison.  At  the  identical  spot  which  they 
had  appointed  with  Ulric  for  their  rendezvous  with 
him,  and  which  from  its  loneliness,  its  many  facilities 
of  concealment  among  the  rocks  and  caves  that  sur- 
rounded it,  and  its  sheltered  haven,  was  a  favourite 
resort  of  smugglers ;  these  men  told  him  they  had 
that  very  night  been  engaged  in  running  ashore  the 
last  remains  of  their  contraband  cargo ;  and  they  had 
seen  a  boat  lurking  behind  the  rocks  with  three  men 
in  it,  apparently  on  the  cautious  look  out  for  some 
one.  This  boat  had  however  been  driven  off  like 
themselves,  by  a  posse  of  fellows  belonging  to  the  po* 
lice  or  revenue  department,  who  had  got  scent  of  the 
smugglers'  proceedings,  and  who  were  doubtless  the 
same  that  had  surrounded  Count  Waldemar.  This 
boat,  with  the  three  men,  the  smugglers  said  had 
stood  out  to  sea,  where  probably  the  thick  mist  that 
had  come  on  had  prevented  them  from  seeing  or  being 
seen  by  Count  AValdemar. 

As  if  Fortune  delighted  to  crown  the  successes  of 
the  privateer,  not  long  after  the  Dutchman  had  been 
taken,  another  prize  dropped  upon  them.     It  was  a 
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small  vessel  fitted  up  like  a  packet,  depending  for 
safety  upon  its  swiftness  alone,  for  it  carried  no  guns. 
The  deck  was  crowded  with  trunks,  sea-chests,  wooden 
cases,  hampers,  and  every  indication  of  luxury  and 
wealth  ;  and  as  it  seemed  to  promise  rich  booty  merely 
for  the  taking,  the  privateer  bore  down  upon  it,  com- 
manding the  men  on  board  to  surrender,  or  he  would 
blow  them  into  the  sea.  Small  demur  was  made  to 
obeying  the  mandate;  the  vessel  struck,  and  thus  a  new 
prize  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors. 

It  soon  appeared  that  it  was  a  vessel  privately  freight- 
ed by  an  individual  of  great  wealth  and  consequence,  for 
his  own  transport,  and  that  of  a  great  portion  of  his  pro- 
perty from  Denmark  to  Sweden.  Hence  the  indifference 
of  the  few  seamen  by  whom  it  was  manned  as  to  its  cap- 
ture. But  it  proved  to  be  entirely  freighted  witlr 
treasure ;  and  the  amount  in  specie,  plate,  and  other 
valuable  articles,  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  the  captors.  Count  Waldemar,  who  had 
again  declined  all  share  of  this  spoil,  was  looking  on, 
interested  by  the  display  of  human  passion  and  cha- 
racter, as  the  unlicensed  crew  eagerly  knocked  open 
boxes  and  ransacked  lockers,  quarrelling  amongst 
themselves  about  the  division  of  their  booty;  when  his 
attention  was  diverted  by  a  tumult  in  the  cabin.  This 
was  occasioned,  as  it  soon  appeared,  by  the  captain 
having  discovered  the  trembling  proprietor  of  all  these 
riches,  who  had  crept  into  one  of  the  cabin  berths  for 
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refuge,  and  covered  his  head  with  the  bed  clothes ;  and 
recognized  in  him  the  object  of  his  inveterate  hate. 

The  piteous  suppUcations  of  this  poor  wretch  for 
mercy  were  now  heard,  mingled  with  Ben  Whalton's 
oaths  and  hoarse  threats  of  vengeance.  The  moment 
the  crew  learnt  who  he  was,  leaving  their  work  of  pil- 
lage, they  crowded  with  tumultuous  shouts  and  impreca- 
tions towards  the  cabin  stairs,  up  which  the  unfor- 
tunate prisoner  was  now  forcibly  dragged  and  thrown 
upon  deck. 

What  was  Count  Waldemar^s  astonishment,  to  re- 
cognize in  this  trembling  caitiff,  his  arch-enemy  the 
great  and  powerful  Count  Burnhard  ! 

In  obedience  to  his  sentence  of  banishment.  Count 
Burnhard  was  now  expatriating  himself  and  carrying 
with  him  all  his  treasure  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
via  Sweden.  The  passage  between  Denmark  and  Sweden 
was  so  very  short,  and  the  vessel  he  had  hired  was 
so  swift  a  sailer,  that  he  did  not  anticipate  any 
danger  of  capture.  Nor  indeed  could  it  have  been 
easily  guarded  against,  as  England  had  not  left  Den- 
mark a  single  armed  vessel ;  and  the  few  gun-boats  she 
possessed  were  all  actively  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  state. 

As  Count  Waldemar  knew  nothing  of  his  disgrace, 
he  could  scarcely  at  first  believe  the  evidence  of  his 
senses  :  still  less  could  he  understand,  from  the  fierce 
expressions  of  rage,   hatred,   and   contempt,  which, 
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mingled  with  horrible  curses,  broke  from  every  mouth, 
how  he  had  made  the  crew  of  the  privateer  his  deadly 
enemies,  which  it  appeared  they  were.  He  soon  ga- 
thered, however,  that  while  minister  of  state.  Count 
Burnhard's  crooked  policy  had  induced  him  secretly  to 
offer  impunity,  and  even  protection,  to  these  and  all 
other  pirates  who  would  take  the  ships  of  any  nation, — 
Danish  vessels  excepted,  provided  they  would  pay 
to  him  a  tributary  tax  or  moiety  of  the  plunder,  and 
bring  in  their  captured  vessel  for  sale  to  a  Danish 
port.  As  the  free  passage  of  the  Sound,  which  Den- 
mark commanded,  and  free  entrance  into  her  ports, 
were  of  incalculable  importance  to  privateers  infesting 
these  seas,  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  Dreadnought 
did  not  hesitate  to  close  with  this  offer ;  but  when, 
upon  the  faith  of  it,  they  towed  a  valuable  Russian 
prize  into  a  Danish  port,  what  was  their  indignation 
to  find  their  capture  condemned  and  taken  from  them, 
and  orders  issued  for  the  detention  of  their  own 
vessel  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  whole  crew  ! 

Count  Burnhard  by  this  treacherous  policy  had 
hoped  to  inveigle  privateers  of  all  nations  with  their 
prizes  into  the  power  of  Denmark,  and  then  by  seizing 
them,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  small  armed  vessels,  with 
which  to  annoy  the  British  commerce. 

But  the  force  sent  on  board  to  seize  the  privateer 
and  her  crew  was  injudiciously  small ;  and  by  a  spirit- 
ed and  unexpected  resistance,  Ben  Whalton  andhismen 
had  mastered  them,  and  by  prodigious  exertion  sailed 
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out  of  the  port  and  got  clear  off;  cruelly  revenging 
themselves  by  throwing  overboard  the  poor  Danish 
soldiers,  who,  as  they  well  knew,  could  only  obey  the 
orders  given  them,  and  were  not  answerable  for  their 
injustice. 

But  now  the  author  of  all  this  treachery  had  been 
delivered  up  into  their  hands,  as  if  purposely  to  meet 
a  merited  retribution  ;  and  every  arm  brandished  a 
cutlass  to  strike  him  to  the  heart,  delaying  the  fatal 
blow  only  that  they  might  curse  and  revile  him,  while 
on  his  knees  he  begged  for  his  life  in  the  most  abject 
terms  of  supplication. 

Count  Waldemar  could  not  see,  unmoved,  even  his 
remorseless  and  deadly  enemy  thus  butchered  before 
his  eyes  in  cold  blood ;  and  hastily  coming  forward, 
he  interposed  in  his  behalf  with  the  captain  and  the 
crew,  representing  the  cowardly  and  unmanly  bar- 
barity of  murdering  a  defenceless  wretch  whom  For- 
tune had  thrown  into  their  power. 

At  the  first  glance  of  him,  the  affrighted  Count 
Burnhard,  uttering  a  horrible  shriek,  hid  his  face  with 
his  hands,  not  doubting  but  that  it  was  his  apparition 
from  the  dead  coming  to  triumph  over  his  last  mo- 
ments. But  when  he  heard  the  energetic  appeal  this 
supposed  phantom  made  in  his  favour, — with  eloquence 
of  a  kind  peculiarly  calculated  to  move  the  rough 
hearts  to  whom  it  was  addressed, — he  looked  up  in 
amazement ;  and  scarcely  could  he  believe  the  evidence 
of  his  senses  when  he  saw  the  man,  whose  death,  as 
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he  conceived,  he  had  compassed  by  the  most  diabolical 
arts,  standing  alive  before  him,  and  pleading  to  save 
his  life  from  the  murderous  band  whose  arms  were 
lifted  up  to  destroy  him. 

Count  Waldemar'^s  harangue  so  effectually  flattered 
the  pride  and  passions  of  the  sailors,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  sheathed  their  cutlasses,  crying,  "  No 
damn  it,  let  him  go  !  let  him  live,  for  a  pitiful  scoun- 
drel as  he  is  !  We  11  have  nothing  to  do  at  no  rate 
with  such  a  chap  !" 

"  Let  him  live  !"  repeated  the  boatswain  with  a 
sneer,  "  he  wouldn't  have  let  you  live  though  !  He 
would  have  had  you  all  tucked  up  by  the  neck.  Let 
him  die  the  death  he  intended  for  us,  I  say, — the  death 
of  a  dog  !  Let  him  go,  quotha  !  Aye  !  let  him  go 
to  the  devil, — where  he  would  have  sent  us.'' 

The  captain  warmly  seconded  the  boatswain  in  a 
similar  strain ;  and  on  hearing  their  rude  gibes,  the 
crew  relapsed  into  their  former  vindictive  feelings,  and 
again  grasped  their  cutlasses,  and  loudly  muttered 
threats  of  a  bloody  revenge. 

Count  Waldemar  now  reminded  them  that  he  had 
declined  all  share  of  their  prize-money  or  spoils,  and 
begged  as  a  personal  favour  to  himself,  that  if  his  ser- 
vices, as  they  had  all  declared,  had  deserved  any  con- 
sideration from  them,  they  would  grant  him  the  life  of 
the  prisoner. 

Reluctantly  some  of  the  crew  agreed  to  grant  him 
this  boon,  and  relinquish  the  revenge  for  which  they 
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thirsted;  but  the  boatswain,  with  a  horrible  oath, 
swore  that  the  lieutenant,  meaning  Count  Waldemar, 
might  have  his  share  of  the  plunder,  and  welcome,  if 
he  liked  it ;  but  for  his  part,  he  would  have  the  heart's 
blood  of  the  villain  that  had  trepanned  them  to  their 
ruin.  Many  voices  echoed  his  words  with  applause, — 
many  brandished  swords  foreboded  the  doom  of  the 
wretched  culprit ;  who,  grovelling  on  the  deck,  in  an 
agony  of  despair,  uttered  the  most  heart-rending  criesfor 
mercy.  But  in  vain ;  a  few  moments  would  have  termi- 
nated his  life,  had  not  Count  Waldemar,  snatching  up 
a  sword,  sprung  forwards,  and  placing  himself  before 
him,  vowed  that  whoever  touched  him  should  make  a 
passage  through  his  own  heart. 

Struck  with  the  dauntless  intrepidity  and  generous 
spirit  of  the  deed,  every  man  paused  and  dropped  his 
cutlass,  as  if  in  doubt  and  hesitation  how  to  act.  Count 
Waldemar,  then  addressing  them  with  that  bold 
eloquence  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to  adapt  to  their 
rough  minds,  detailed  to  them  how  that  man,  whose 
life  he  was  now  protecting  at  the  peril  of  his  own,  had 
sought  to  compass  his  ruin  and  death  by  the  blackest 
acts  of  fraud  and  perjury,  even  at  the  cost  of  his  own 
soul.  "  Yet  I  declare  to  God,"  he  continued,  "  that 
sooner  than  be  such  a  cowardly  scoundrel  as  to  stab  a 
poor  grovelling  wretch  like  this  in  cold  blood,  I  would 
see  my  right  hand  cut  off.  No,  no,  my  lads  !  to  do 
that,  would  be  to  act  just  as  he  would  do.  It  would 
be  to  make  ourselves  such  another  as  himself     Why, 
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bless  your  souls,  my  fine  fellows,  you  would  not  be 
after  imitating  such  a  sneaking,  pitiful,  chicken- 
hearted  rascal  as  that!"  Universal  applause  burst 
from  the  lawless  crew  at  this  rough  speech :  and  when 
the  Count  concluded  his  short  but  pithy  harangue, 
which  he  continued  in  the  same  strain,  with  one  accord 
they  granted  the  boon  he  sought.  Even  the  rugged 
boatswain,  melted  by  Count  Waldemar"*s  generous  de- 
fence of  a  fallen  enemy,  was  the  first  to  throw  away 
his  cutlass,  and  give  up  the  contest.  There  is  a  latent 
spark  of  generosity  even  in  the  roughest  natures ;  and 
those  who  are  not  themselves  capable  of  a  noble 
action,  can  admire  it  in  others. 

Count  Burnhard  still  clung  around  Count  Walde- 
mar''s  knees,  with  abject  thanks  for  his  deliverance, 
and  supplications  for  his  continued  protection.  Count* 
Waldemar,  with  a  gesture  of  contempt  which  he  could 
not  repress,  desired  him  to  rise,  and  coldly  assured 
him  he  would  answer  for  his  safety.  Yet  notwith- 
standing he  owed  him  his  life,  this  base  villain  had 
not  candour  enough,  either  at  this  time  or  at  any 
future  period  of  their  voyage,  to  inform  Count  Wal- 
demar that  his  innocence  of  the  charge  of  treason  had 
been  proved  to  the  prince  royal  of  Denmark,  and  that 
his  reputation  was  now  completely  vindicated.  Count 
Waldemar  therefore  still  remained  in  ignorance  of 
this  fact ;  and  though  he  afterwards  learnt  from  some 
of  his  attendants  that  Count  Burnhard  had  been  dis- 

VOL.   III.  R 
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missed  from  office,  they  could  not,  or  would  not,  inform 
him  on  what  grounds  ;  and  he  was  wholly  unsuspicious 
that  he  himself  had  been  the  cause  of  his  disgrace. 

Little  or  no  communication,  indeed,  took  place  be- 
tween the  Danish  noblemen.  Count  Burnhard  was 
confined  a  prisoner  on  board  the  privateer,  and  Count 
Waldemar  stationed  in  command  of  the  Dutch  vessel 
in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  by  order  of  the  captain. 

After  this  affair  was  over.  Count  Waldemar  was 
somewhat  annoyed  to  find  that  the  captain  and  all  the 
crew  looked  upon  his  interference  respecting  the  dis- 
posal of  their  prisoner  as  a  tacit  acknowledgement 
that  he  was  one  of  their  ship's  company,  and  a  virtual 
engagement  to  serve  with  them  voluntarily;  so  that 
they  considered  him  avowedly  and  indisputably  as  one 
of  themselves.  Nor  did  they  heed  his  disavowal ; 
for  they  were  infinitely  too  intent  upon  the  division  of 
the  booty  to  attend  to  any  thing  he  could  say  respect- 
ing his  own  private  concerns  or  intentions.  He  could 
only  console  himself,  therefore,  with  the  hope,  that  the 
time  which  he  longed  for  with  unspeakable  impatience 
could  not  be  far  distant  when  he  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  escaping  from  their  thraldom,  and  asserting 
his  liberty. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

ADVENTURES. 

*'  I  was  born  to  be  hang'd ;  there 's  no  avoiding  it." 
(custom  of  the  country.) 

beaumont  and  fletcher. 

None  of  the  wounds  which  Count  Waldemar  had  re- 
ceived in  the  action  with  the  smugglers  proved  se- 
rious, and  he  was  recovering  well,  although  still  weak 
and  disabled,  when  an  event  happened  which  plunged 
him  afresh  into  a  situation  infinitely  worse  than  thafr 
from  which  he  had  so  recently  escaped.  After  many 
quarrels  and  much  discontent,  the  division  of  the  rich 
plunder  of  Count  Burnhard^s  vessel  was  at  length 
concluded,  and  the  crew  solaced  themselves  by  getting 
most  royally  drunk  with  the  casks  of  spirits  remaining 
of  the  smuggler's  cargo,  as  well  as  with  the  store  which 
the  provident  Dutchmen  had  reserved  for  their  own 
private  consumption. 

In  this  state  of  inebriety  they  plunged  themselves 
day  after  day,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
captain,  who  considered  it  his  own  special  privilege  to 
get  drunk,  and  whose  authority  was  utterly  incompe- 
tent to  restrain  their  excesses. 

ii2 
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The  smugglers  had  noticed  the  remissness  with  which 
they  were  guarded,  and  the  generally  drunken  condition 
of  the  privateer's  crew,  whom  they  considerably  out- 
numbered ;  and  they  determined  to  make  a  desperate 
effort  for  their  freedom,  to  rise  upon  their  captors  at 
night  when  they  were  stupified  and  disabled  by  drink, 
and  make  themselves,  in  turn,  masters  of  both  vessels. 
Although  this  plot  had  been  concerted  with  the  utmost 
possible  secrecy,  Count  Walderaar,  who  understood 
their  language,  penetrated  their  design  late  in  the  day 
of  the  intended  assault,  by  some  words  which  one  of 
the  Dutchmen  dropped  in  his  hearing.  He  there- 
fore went  on  board  the  privateer,  and  had  a  private 
interview  with  the  captain  in  his  own  cabin,  and 
warned  him  of  the  impending  danger.  But  the 
captain  himself  happened  that  evening  to  be  not  a 
little  "  disguised"  in  liquor,  so  that  he  heard  the  in- 
timation without  the  alarm  he  would  have  felt  had  he 
been  sober;  and  instead  of  taking  the  precautions 
which  Count  Waldemar  suggested,  he  contented  him- 
self with  rapping  out  a  string  of  horrible  oaths,  and 
swearing,  being  pot-valiant,  what  impossible  things  he 
would  do,  "  if  those  d — d  Dutch  rascals  dared  for  to 
think  of  lifting  up  so  much  as  a  little  finger  against 
them.'"*  No  impression  could  be  made  upon  his  dogged 
obstinacy  and  pride.  Every  fresh  representation  of 
their  designs  only  brought  forth  a  fresh  volley  of  oaths 
against  them,  which  the  besotted  captain  seemed  to 
think  protection  sufficient.     There  were  scarcely  half 
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a  dozen  of  the  crew  on  board  of  either  of  the  vessels 
who  were  sober,  and  these  were  employed  in  working 
the  ships  ;  so  that  Count  Waldemar  plainly  saw  that 
if,  as  he  expected,  the  attack  should  be  made  that  night, 
resistance  would  be  utterly  vain.  But  as  he  could  do 
nothing  to  avert  it,  he  at  last  left  the  privateer  and  its 
tipsy  captain,  convinced  that  before  morning  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of  the  Dutchmen.  He  returned  to 
the  smuggler,  in  which  by  order  of  the  captain  he 
held  the  command, — if  command  it  could  be  called 
where  none  obeyed.  But  in  spite  of  the  drunkenness 
of  the  greatest  part  of  his  small  undisciplined  crew, 
Count  Waldemar's  vigilance  contrived  to  maintain  so 
strict  a  watch  over  the  prisoners  on  board  his  ship, 
that  their  plan  of  breaking  their  fetters  and  rising 
upon  him  was  defeated.  But  in  the  privateer,  as  h^ 
had  anticipated,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  smug- 
glers, who  had  contrived  undiscovered  to  liberate 
themselves  from  their  fetters  by  each  other's  assist- 
ance, and  by  the  help  of  such  implements  as  are  al- 
ways to  be  found  on  board  ship,  instantly  armed  them- 
selves ;  and  while  a  party  of  them  made  a  rush  into 
the  cabin,  seized  the  drunken  captain,  bound  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  tied  his  legs  together  with 
tight  cords,  and  fastened  him  firmly  to  his  own  table ; 
the  rest  easily  mastered  the  English  sailors,  oppressed 
as  they  were  with  the  fumes  of  liquor  and  of  sleep. 
Having  put  them  into  the  very  fetters  which  they 
themselves  had  just  shaken  off,  and  placed  a  guard 
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over  tlicm,  with  musquets  ready  cocked  to  shoot  the 
first  man  who  should  attempt  to  move ;  the  remainder 
boarded  their  own  vessel,  and  took  possession  of  it 
without  resistance ;  any  attempt  at  which  Count 
Waldemar  saw  could  only  have  ended  in  fruitless 
bloodshed.  It  was  singular  that  the  only  individual 
whom  the  now  victorious  Dutchmen  did  not  subject  to 
any  personal  restraint  was  Count  Waldemar,  although 
they  were  extremely  exasperated  against  him ;  first, 
for  the  original  loss  of  their  vessel,  which  they  attri- 
buted chiefly  to  his  desperate  valour ;  and  secondly  by 
his  having  penetrated  their  plot  of  mastering  the 
crews,  and  v/arned  the  captain  of  it.  The  captain,  on 
the  contrary,  from  Count  Waldemar^s  passive  conduct 
in  yielding  up  the  smuggling  vessel  without  striking  a 
blow,  and  from  the  respect  the  smugglers  paid  him, 
was  convinced  he  was  a  confederate  with  them  ;  and 
as  his  recollection  was  extremely  obtuse  of  what  had 
passed  during  his  drunken  revels,  he  could  not  be  con- 
vinced that  the  Count  had  apprised  him  of  the  scheme; 
but  on  the  contrary  persisted  in  the  belief  that  he 
had  helped  to  "  cozen  him  ",  as  he  elegantly  termed 

it,  "  and  lead  him  into  the  snare  of  these  d d 

Dutchmen.*'^ 

Thus  both  the  Dutchmen  and  the  captain  of  the  pri- 
vateer were  equally  incensed  against  him  ;  and  the  evil 
consequences  of  their  ire  he  experienced  but  too  soon. 
A  storm  arose,  which  drove  the  ships  far  to  the 
eastward,  and  so  dreadfully  shattered  the  Dutchmcn^s 
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vessel,  that  they  were  compelled  to  make  the  nearest 
port,  which  was  Riga.  As  the  vessels  slowly  sailed 
up  the  majestic  Dwina,  Count  Waldemar  contem- 
plated his  darkening  prospects  with  intense  anxiety. 
He  was  carried  thither  as  a  common  malefactor,  and 
he  would  inevitably  be  treated  as  such,  unless  he 
avowed  his  real  name  and  rank ;  yet  if  he  did  so,  in 
all  probability  he  would  be  delivered  up  to  the  power 
of  Denmark  again,  to  end  his  life  upon  the  scaffold. 
Many  in  such  a  case  would  have  concealed  their  real 
name  and  country,  and  he  could  have  passed  himself 
off  for  an  Englishman  with  perfect  ease ;  for  such  he 
was  considered  both  by  the  Dutchmen  and  by  the  pri- 
vateer's crew,  and  such  his  language  and  appearance 
would  have  confirmed  him  to  be ;  but  Count  Walde- 
mar's  soul  revolted  from  the  meanness  of  falsehood  or 
dissimulation.  He  felt  that  when  called  upon  to 
speak,  he  must  declare  the  truth.  Not  for  one  mo- 
ment did  he  hesitate  to  own  who  and  what  he  was,  and 
to  abide  by  the  consequences. 

But  when  they  reached  Riga,  his  avowal  obtained 
no  credit  nor  attention ;  and  in  spite  of  his  remon- 
strances and  representations,  he  was  delivered  up  as 
one  of  the  crew  of  the  English  privateer,  and  thrown 
into  a  Russian  prison,  in  the  horrors  of  winter,  amidst 
the  vilest  and  most  degraded  outcasts  of  society.  His 
present  fate  was  infinitely  more  wretched,  and  in- 
finitely more  hopeless,  than  that  from  which  he  had 
so  lately  escaped.     For  he  was  now  a  prisoner  in  a 
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land  of  strangers;  without  a  friend ;  without  any  of  the 
comforts,  attention,  or  respect  which  had  formerly  al- 
leviated the  hardships  of  captivity, — even  without 
money ;  treated  as  a  common  felon,  and  with  the  pros- 
pect of  meeting  a  felon's  end — an  ignominious  death. 
In  Denmark  he  had  been  a  prisoner  with  the  expect- 
ation of  being  beheaded ;  here  he  was  a  prisoner  with 
the  expectation  of  being  hanged.  Poor  Ulric  of 
course  shared  his  fate,  and  lamented  over  his  master's 
misfortunes  with  bitter  anguish,  thoughtless  of  his 
own. 

Count  Waldemar's  applications  for  redress  and  pro- 
tection, to  the  authorities  of  the  town,  were  utterly  dis- 
regarded ;  and  indeed  his  assertion  of  his  connexion 
with  the  privateer's  crew  having  been  accidental  and 
compulsory,  could  not  possibly  be  credited ;  as  the 
Dutchmen  unanimously  testified  to  his  having  been 
the  leader  in  the  attack  upon  their  vessel,  and  attri- 
buted its  capture  mainly  to  his  irresistible  valour. 
The  captain  of  the  privateer,  also,  who  was  incensed 
against  Count  Waldemar  by  the  unfounded  suspicion 
that  he  had  been  privy  to  the  Dutchmen's  plot,  re- 
fused to  corroborate  his  statement;  and  indeed  the 
testimony  of  either  the  captain  or  his  crew,  if  tending 
to  exculpate  one  of  their  own  company,  would  have 
been  received  with  distrust,  and  probably  with  con- 
tempt. 

There  remained,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  one, 
U)  which  Count  Waldemar  with  difficulty  brought  his 
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mind  to  submit, — an  appeal  to  Count  Burnliard.  Al- 
though it  was  only  a  question  of  personal  identity  to 
which  he  asked  him  to  bear  testimony, — merely  to 
state  that  he  knew  him  to  be  Count  Waldemar,  a 
Danish  nobleman,  late  governor  of  Moen,  and  no  as- 
sociate of  privateers  or  robbers  upon  the  seas, — he  de- 
manded even  this  act  of  common  justice  with  extreme 
reluctance. 

But  Count  Burnhard's  testimony,  strange  to  say,  by 
no  means  exonerated  Count  Waldemar  from  suspi- 
cion ;  on  the  contrary,  it  rather  tended  to  confirm  the 
strong  impression  against  him.  He  coldly  testified 
indeed,  when  called  upon,  that  he  did  know  him  to 
be  Count  Waldemar,  late  governor  of  Moen,  who 
had  been  convicted  by  the  Danish  government  of  high 
treason  and  condemned  to  death  ;  but  whether  aftoF 
his  mysterious  escape  from  prison  he  might  not  have 
joined  the  privateers,  he  could  not  say.  He  stated, 
that  when  he  himself  was  captured,  he  had  found 
him  in  the  privateer,  had  heard  him  called  "  Lieu- 
tenant," had  witnessed  his  powerful  influence  and 
authority  over  the  crew,  inasmuch  as  he  himself 
owed  his  life  to  his  humane  interference  ;  and  finally 
had  seen  him  sent  on  board  the  smuggler's  vessel  to 
take  the  command  of  it.  He  himself  could  hardly 
doubt,  therefore,  that  Count  Waldemar  was  associated 
with  them ;  and  he  saw  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  compulsory.  After  expressing  a  formal  hope  that 
he  might  be  pardoned  (pardoned ! !  /),  in  consideration 
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of  his  noble  birth,  his  country,  and  the  humanity  he 
had  shewn  towards  himself;  this  base,  perfidious,  un- 
grateful villain,  left  Riga  for  St.  Petersburgh,  without 
making  one  single  effort  to  save  the  life  of  the  man, 
who,  with  unexampled  generosity,  had  rescued  him 
from  a  horrible  death,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  meeting 
it  himself;  and  had  thus  courageously  and  nobly  in- 
terfered, under  circumstances  in  which  thousands 
would  have  triumphed  in  beholding  their  own  deadly 
•wrongs  justly  revenged  by  others  in  the  heart's  blood 
of  their  relentless  enemy. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  that  he  should  not  have 
known  the  fact  that  Count  Waldemar  had  been  com- 
pelled to  act  with  them, — impossible  that  he  could  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  he  could  voluntarily  have 
joined  a  set  of  such  ruffians.  Yet  he  pretended  to 
believe  it  himself,  and  he  artfully  confirmed  others  in 
that  belief,  in  order  that  he  might  at  last  compass  the 
death  of  the  man  he  detested.     So  true  it  is  that 

"  Forgiveness  to  the  injured  does  belong, 

They  never  pardon  who  have  done  the  wrong." 

Count  Burnhard's  testimony  to  his  identity,  pro- 
cured him,  from  respect  to  his  noble  birth,  one 
alleviation  of  the  hardships  of  his  captivity;  a  separate 
cell  from  the  common  herd  of  felons,  and  not  quite 
so  filthy  and  wretched  as  theirs  ;  and  this,  with  in- 
finite difficulty,  he  obtained  permission  for  Ulric  to 
share  with  him. 
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Count  Waldemar  now,  as  a  last  resource,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  threw  himself 
upon  his  imperial  protection.  His  father,  who  had 
lately  died  at  the  Court  of  Russia,  had  been  a  parti- 
cular favourite  with  his  imperial  majesty,  to  whom  he 
had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  been  fortunate  enough 
to  render  important  services ;  so  that  Count  Walde- 
mar could  hardly  think  the  Emperor  would  allow  his 
son  to  be  executed  as  a  common  felon.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this  memorial  never  reached  the  emperor's 
hands ;  probably  from  the  want  of  that  all  powerful 
agent — money.  The  privateers  had,  very  civilly, 
eased  him  of  the  incumbrance  of  all  the  cash  upon 
his  person  when  they  took  him  on  board  their  vessel ; 
and  some  valuable  jewels,  which  were  concealed  in  the 
lining  of  his  foraging  cap,  and  which  had  escaped  theft" 
rapacity,  were  discovered  and  seized  by  the  scrutiniz- 
ing harpies  of  the  police  at  Riga,  when  he  was  brought 
on  shore  there,  and  taken  from  him  under  the  pre- 
text that  they  were  the  spoils  of  his  piracies  ;  so  that 
he  was  utterly  without  pecuniary  resources. 

The  form  of  a  trial  soon  came  on,  and  was  speedily 
gone  through.  The  captain  of  the  privateer,  who 
attempted  no  defence,  was  convicted  of  robbery  and 
murder  upon  the  high  seas,  and  condemned  to  death ; 
but  when  Count  Waldemar,  under  the  designation  of 
the  person  styled  "  lieutenant,  or  chief  mate,  of  the 
Dreadnought  privateer,"  was  called  upon  to  say  why 
a  similar  doom  should  not  be  pronounced  upon  him. 
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he  Stood  up,  and  with  the  same  commanding  energy 
and  eloquence  with  which  he  had  confronted  his  ac- 
cusers in  the  prejudiced  court  of  Copenhagen,  he  now 
related  the  plain  unvarnished  facts  of  his  case  with  a 
force  and  simplicity  that  brought  conviction  of  his 
truth  home  to  all  his  auditors ;  and  he  appealed  to  the 
assembled  judges  not  to  condemn  a  nobleman  and  a 
man  of  honour  to  die  the  death  of  a  malefactor, 
merely  because  he  had  been  unfortunate  enough  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  who,  after  robbing  him 
of  all  the  money  he  possessed,  had  compelled  him  to 
serve  them,  upon  pain  of  instant  death.  Such  was 
the  impression  produced  in  his  favour  by  his  able 
and  eloquent  address,  that  he  would  have  been  ac- 
quitted, had  not  the  captain  of  the  privateer  surlily 
refused  to  testify  the  truth  of  his  statement ;  and  the 
Dutchmen  urged  their  unanimous  testimony  against 
it. 

The  crew  of  the  privateer,  to  whose  testimony 
Count  Waldemar  earnestly  appealed,  were  not  ad- 
mitted as  witnesses,  being  considered  as  utterly  un- 
worthy of  credit ;  especially  as  the  Dutch  sailors  in- 
sinuated that  the  lieutenant  "  was  such  a  favourite 
with  them,  that  for  certain  they  would  swear  to  any 
thing  to  bring  him  off."  Count  Waldemar  was  there- 
fore pronounced  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  publicly 
executed.  It  was  thus  his  extraordinary  fate,  within 
the  short  space  of  a  few  weeks,  in  two  different  coun- 
tries and  for  two  different  crimes,  of  both  of  which 
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he  was  perfectly  innocent,    to    be  condemned  to  an 
ignominious  death  ! 

Count  Waldemar  now  solemnly  claimed,  from  the 
equity  and  humanity  of  his  judges,  the  privilege  of 
appealing  to  the  emperor,  to  whom  he  referred  his 
case,  his  sentence,  and  his  fate ;  confiding  in  his  jus- 
tice and  clemency.  He  was  assured  his  appeal  should 
be  forwarded ;  but  in  vain  did  he  wait  from  day  to  day ; 
and  anxiously,  as  each  passed  over,  count  the  hours 
that  intervened  to  the  date  of  his  approaching  doom. 
No  tidings  arrived  from  the  emperor ;  no  notice  was 
taken  of  his  appeal;  and  Count  Waldemar's  heart 
sunk  within  him  at  the  horrible  prospect  of  dying  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  A  thousand 
times  was  he  tempted  to  end  his  life ;  for  the  means 
of  self-destruction  were  not  withheld  from  him.  Ncf 
one  cared  for  him  ;  and  so  as  he  died,  it  mattered  not 
to  any  one  by  what  means.  But  the  same  deep  sens& 
of  religion,  of  confidence  in  God,  and  submission  to 
His  will,  which  had  hitherto  sustained  him  through 
all  his  toils  and  troubles,  now  withheld  his  arm. 

Thinking  it  better  to  be  sent  back  to  Denmark  to 
be  beheaded  for  high  treason,  than  be  hanged  for 
felony  in  Russia,  Count  Waldemar  at  last  took  a  des- 
perate step, — that  of  claiming  the  interference  of  the 
Danish  consul ;  (who  indeed  he  wondered  much  had^ 
not  saved  him  that  trouble  long  before,  when  Count 
Burnhard's  testimony  had  established  his  identity  ;)• 
and  stating  that  as  his  life  had  been  forfeited  to  the 
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state  of  Denmark  for  high  treason,  that  debt  ought 
to  be  paid ;  and  that  his  head  being  thus  due  to  Den- 
mark, could  not  be  lawfully  taken  by  Russia.  He 
therefore  demanded  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  crown  of 
Denmark,  there  to  meet  his  original  doom. 

The  much  perplexed  Danish  consul,  upon  receiv- 
ing this  appeal,  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 
Knowing  that  Count  Waldemar  was  to  be  hanged,  he 
had  thought  it  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  with 
him, — especially  as  it  would  save  himself  a  world  of 
trouble, — a  thing  he  detested.  He  had  therefore 
wisely  thought  it  best  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
ignorance,  and  take  no  notice  of  his  being,  by  his  own 
shewing,  a  subject  and  state  criminal  of  Denmark. 
But  now  the  information  was  forced  upon  him ;  and  the 
line  of  conduct  laid  down  for  him  by  the  prisoner  him- 
self, in  a  manner  so  imposing,  as  the  consul's  bounden 
duty  and  the  unquestionable  law  of  nations,  that  griev- 
ously did  he  groan  over  the  care,  and  cost,  and  responsi- 
bility thus  entailed  upon  him ;  and  bitterly  did  he 
execrate  the  hour  in  which  the  unreasonable  Count 
Waldemar  insisted  upon  being  beheaded. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  a  decision, — always 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty  with  the  consul ; — 
and  straightway  he  consulted  learned  doctors  and  law 
folios,  every  one  of  which  held  a  different  opinion 
upon  this  knotty  point,  supported  by  lengthy  argu- 
ments pro  and  con ;  and  so  effectually  did  these  puzzle 
the  cause  and  the  consul,  that  while  in  much  trepi- 
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dation,  the  bewildered  man  was  turning  over  Puf- 
fendorff,  and  Grotiiis,  and  divers  other  dusty  and 
musty  tomes  of  law  and  learning,  he  became  more 
dubious  and  more  confused  with  every  page ;  and  most 
assuredly  Count  Waldemar  would  have  been  hanged 
before  the  consul  had  made  up  his  mind,  had  his 
hanging  depended  upon  his  decision.  But  in  spite 
of  the  ominous  auguries  to  that  effect,  arising  from  his 
frequent  hairbreadth  escapes  from  drowning, — hanging 
was  not  the  death  which  Count  Waldemar  was  des- 
tined to  die.  In  consideration  of  his  rank,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  own  spirited  and  earnest  remon- 
strances, the  mode  of  his  execution  was  changed,  and 
instead  of  being  hanged,  he  was  ordered  to  be  shot. 
This  was  an  inestimable  boon  to  him;  and  death,  in  los- 
ing its  ignominy,  seemed  to  have  lost  its  bitterest  sting. ' 
The  morning  of  the  fatal  day  of  execution  at  length 
arrived, — the  last  morning  that  Count  Waldemar  ever 
expected  to  see.  Its  gloomy  dawn  feebly  penetrated 
the  close  iron  grate  of  his  dungeon,  while  he  listened 
to  the  doleful  tolUng  of  the  bell  that  announced  his 
approaching  doom.  What  were  Count  Waldemar'^s 
feelings  at  that  awful  crisis  no  heart  that  has  not  ex- 
perienced them  can  understand,  and  no  pen  can  paint. 
But  they  were  buried  in  his  secret  heart.  No  outward 
sign  betrayed  horror  or  perturbation.  No  emotion 
agitated  his  bosom  ;  no  complaint  passed  his  lips.  In 
deep  devotion  he  had  passed  the  night ;  and  now  calm 
and  immoveable,  he  maintained  unshaken  composure ; 
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and  placing  his  trust  in  God,  in  patience  he  possessed 
his  soul. 

The  grief  of  the  broken-hearted  Ulric  bordered 
on  distraction ;  and  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  that 
agony  of  sorrow  which  he  could  neither  comfort 
nor  relieve,  Count  Waldemar  was  obliged  to  request, 
for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  for  that  of  his  faithful  at- 
tendant that  he  might  be  removed  to  another  part 
of  the  prison.  In  vain  poor  Ulric  implored  that  he 
might  be  executed  with  his  master,  declaring  that  he 
could  not,  would  not  survive  him.  Though  even  the 
rough  hearts  of  the  gaolers  were  moved  by  the  gene- 
rous devotion  of  the  faithful  Ulric,  they  tore  him 
away,  observing,  however,  as  they  locked  him  up  in  a 
separate  cell,  that  he  must  have  been  a  good  master 
who  could  have  inspired  such  an  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment in  a  servant. 

Of  the  crew  of  the  privateer,  six  men,  or  officers  as 
they  were  called,  only  had  been  condemned  to  death, 
and  were  to  suffer  this  day  in  the  order  of  the  rank 
they  had  held  on  board  the  vessels  ;  consequently  the 
Captain,  Ben  Whalton,  was  the  first.  Stern  and  un- 
forgiving as  this  man  had  hitherto  proved,  he  re- 
lented at  the  last ;  and  when  urged  to  repentance  by 
his  spiritual  attendants  for  the  numerous  enormities 
of  his  mis-spent  life,  he  declared  that  there  was  one 
crime  which  lay  heavier  at  his  heart  than  all  the  rest, 
and  that  he  could  not  die  in  peace  without  confessing 
it.     It  was,  that  from  motives  of  vindictive  malice 
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and  revenge,  lie  had  falsely  sworn  away  the  life  of  an 
innocent  man,  by  denying  the  truth  of  Count  Walde- 
mar's  statement,  and  declaring  that  he  had  joined  the 
crew  of  the  privateer  voluntarily;  whereas  he  now 
averred,  upon  the  faith  of  a  dying  man,  and  as  he 
hoped  for  salvation, — for  even  this  guilty  wretch,  it 
seems,  counted  upon  going  to  heaven  as  a  matter  of 
course  ! — that  Count  Waldemar  had  only  been  com- 
pelled to  serve  with  them  by  compulsion  and  by  the 
prospect  of  immediate  death  ;  and  that  he  had  openly 
and  uniformly  declared  that  he  would  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  deserting  them. 

This  dying  declaration,  made  in  the  presence  of 
the  clergyman  and  of  the  public  officers  of  justice, 
could  not  fail  of  obtaining  implicit  credit,  supported 
as  it  was  also  by  the  testimony  of  four  other  petty" 
officers  of  the  privateer,  who  were  this  day  to  have 
been  executed.  Three  of  these  were  however  respited ; 
so  that  only  two  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  crimes. 

In  fact  the  piracies,  too  frequently  stained  with 
deeds  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed,  which  had  long  been 
committed  by  the  Dreadnought  upon  the  commerce  of 
Russia  in  these  seas,  justly  merited  this  retribution  ; 
and  the  punishment  of  the  rest  of  the  crew  was  re- 
markably mild  ;  for,  after  lying  in  prison  for  a  very 
few  months,  they  were  exchanged  with  Russian  sailors 
as  prisoners  of  war  by  the  British  navy,  which  was 
then  very  short  of  seamen,  as  well  as  seriously  incom- 
moded by  the  number  of  Russian  prisoners. 

VOL.  III.  s 
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But  to  return  to  Count  Waldemar.  When  the  doors 
of  his  dungeon  were  unlocked, — expecting  that  the 
band  who  entered  came  to  lead  him  to  execution,  he 
rose  with  dignity  ;  and  saying  he  was  ready  to  attend 
them,  requested  as  a  favour,  that  his  arms  might  not 
be  bound,  nor  his  eyes  covered.  What  were  his  feel- 
ings when  told  that  they  came  to  lead  him  forth  to 
liberty  and  life,  and  that  he  was  free  ! 

The  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  the  violent 
emotion  which  now  agitated  him,  and  which  he 
struggled  to  control,  at  length  overwhelmed  his  phy- 
sical powers,  weak  and  exhausted  as  they  were  by  a 
long  endurance  of  hardships  and  confinement,  and  he 
fell  backwards  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  from  which 
he  was  with  difficulty  recovered.  Ulricas  transports 
of  joy  were  as  unbounded  as  his  grief  had  been ;  he 
almost  went  distracted,  and  for  many  hours  cried  and 
laughed  alternately  like  a  child. 

There  was  a  worthy,  hospitable  Scotch  merchant  re- 
sident at  Riga,  of  somewhat  low  extraction,  but  in 
opulent  circumstances,  by  name  Mr.  Alexander  Mac- 
dougall ;  who  had  just  returned  from  a  mercantile 
visit  to  Archangel ;  and  hearing  of  Count  Waldemar's 
story  and  of  his  narrow  escape  from  being  executed 
that  morning,  he  posted  off  to  the  prison,  muttering 
many  a  Scotch  curse,  "  not  loud,  but  deep,"  as  he 
went,  against  "  the  muckle  fuils  that  wad  ha  hanged 
an  innocent  mon,  and  weell  deserved  hanging  their 
ain  sels  ;"" — although,  with  true  Scotch  caution,  honest 
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Sandy  took  special  care  that  his  anathemas  should  not 
reach  the  long  ears  of  those  against  whom  they  were 
directed.  Arrived  at  the  prison,  he  carried  off  with 
him  Count  Waldemar, — for  he  would  take  no  denial, — ■ 
to  his  "  ain  hoose,"  desiring  him  to  consider  it  as  his 
home  so  long  as  he  should  stay  at  Riga ;  which  cer- 
tainly was  not  likely  to  be  one  moment  longer  than 
that  in  which  he  could  get  out  of  it.  But  the  Danish 
consul  having  now  decided, — when  it  would  have  been 
too  late  but  for  his  unexpected  reprieve, — to  afford 
him  the  indulgence  of  decapitation ;  opposed  his  depart- 
ure ;  and  insisted  upon  detaining  him  until  the  royal 
pleasure  of  the  crown  prince  of  Denmark  should  be 
signified  concerning  him.  To  this  Count  Waldemar 
replied,  that  unless  it  was  the  imperial  pleasure  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  to  deliver  him  up, — a  point  which* 
yet  remained  to  be  ascertained, — it  would  signify 
nothing  that  it  was  the  royal  pleasure  of  the  crown 
prince  to  demand  him  back  ;  for  although  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia  had  no  right  to  take  his  head,  when  the 
crown  prince  of  Denmark  urged  his  prior  claim  to  it ; 
yet,  now  that  the  emperor  no  longer  wanted  his  head 
himself,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  his  majesty  would 
give  up  his  head  to  the  crown  prince,  when  under  the 
imperial  protection  of  his  laws  and  dominions. 

To  this  logic  or  sophistry,  the  astounded  consul 
listened  with  open  mouth  and  wondering  ears, — con- 
cluding it  must  be  the  very  quintessence  of  law  and 
wisdom,  since  he  could  not  imderstand  it.     All  that 
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he  could  gather  was,  that  in  the  first  place  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  the  emperor's  orders  ;  and  he  there- 
fore agreed  to  permit  Count  Waldemar  to  go  to  St. 
Petersburgh  in  person,  to  represent  his  own  case  at 
court,  taking  Mr.  Alexander  MacdougalFs  guarantee 
for  his  re-appearance,  provided  the  emperor  should  de- 
termine to  deliver  him  up  to  be  beheaded. 

By  the  diligent  exertions  of  the  active  and  zealous 
Scotchman,  Count  Waldemar's  jewels,  which  had 
been  found  concealed  in  his  cap,  and  taken  from  him 
upon  the  supposition  that  they  had  been  gained  by 
pillage,  were  now  restored  to  him  as  his  acknowledged 
private  property.  A  part  of  them  being  converted 
into  money,  fitted  him  out  for  St.  Petersburgh,  where 
Ulric,  who  had  scarcely  yet  recovered  his  senses  for 
joy  at  his  master's  acquittal,  of  course  attended 
him. 

Count  Waldemar  felt  deeply  impressed  with  grati- 
tude towards  his  kind  Scotch  friend,  and  as  a  mark  of 
it,  he  vainly  tried  to  force  upon  his  acceptance  a  va- 
luable diamond  ring. 

The  honest  Scotchman  peremptorily  refused  the 
costly  present,  telling  him  he  might  yet  have  "  ow'r 
muckle  need  of  it  himseP ;  and  that  he  wanted  no 
guerdon  for  the  good  will  he  had  shewn  him,  to  which 
he  was  heartily  welcome." 

Count  Waldemar  was  not  deceived  in  his  expect- 
ations of  obtaining  the  protection  of  the  emperor,  who 
was  prepossessed  in  his  favour  in  the  first  instance  by 
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the  name  and  services  of  his  deceased  father,  but  still 
more  by  his  own  appearance  and  address.  The 
emperor  was  particularly  struck  by  the  candour  and 
simplicity  with  which  he  related  his  story ;  and 
by  the  generous  spirit  he  showed  in  confining  him- 
self to  the  plain  unvarnished  facts,  and  refrain- 
ing from  speaking  harshly  of  Count  Burnhard,  the 
author  of  all  his  misfortunes ;  who  was  now  at  this 
court,  an  exile  and  a  humble  suitor  for  the  imperial 
favour. 

The  high  sense  of  honour  which  shone  forth  in  all 
he  said, — ^more  especially  in  the  declaration  of  his 
readiness  to  surrender  himself  up  to  the  Danish  crown, 
if  it  was  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  he  should  do  so, 
— so  forcibly  struck  the  emperor,  that  he  could  not 
help  exclaiming,  with  a  burst  of  generous  indignation, 
*'  How  could  the  prince  royal  of  Denmark  be  so 
blinded  as  to  suppose  it  possible  for  a  moment  that 
you  could  be  a  traitor  !" 

With  that  sort  of  intellectual  freemasonry  or  in- 
tuitive tact,  by  which  kindred  spirits  at  once  recog- 
nize each  other,  the  noble  and  honourable  mind  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  at  once  sympathized  with  that  of 
Count  Waldemar.  He  assured  him  not  only  of  his 
protection,  but  of  his  approbation  and  admiration  ;  ex- 
pressing the  indignation  he  felt  that  he  should  have 
been  subjected  to  such  unworthy  treatment,  more 
especially  in  his  dominions ;  thrown  into  a  common 
prison  as  the  associate  of  robbers  and  felons,  and  even. 
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condemned  to  an  ignominious  death.  Neither  Count 
Waldemar's  first  memorial,  nor  his  final  appeal,  had 
ever  reached  the  emperor :  so  difficult  is  it  for  a  de^ 
spotic  prince,  with  the  best  possible  intentions,  to  know 
or  prevent,  the  acts  of  injustice  which  are  committed 
in  his  name. 

Count  Waldemar  had  now  the  inexpressible  satis- 
faction to  hear,  from  the  emperor,  of  the  reprieve 
which  had  arrived  for  him  at  Copenhagen,  on  the 
morning  of  his  intended  execution  ;  and  consequently 
to  find  that  he  no  longer  lay  under  sentence  of  death. 
This  intelligence  had  been  communicated  to  the  em- 
peror by  Count  Burnhard,  who  had  however  carefully 
withheld  all  mention  of  the  confession  of  the  writer  of  the 
forged  letter,  and  of  the  consequent  vindication  of  Count 
Waldemar ;  and  these  liad  been  kept  so  profoundly 
secret,  that  no  rumour  of  them  had  reached  the  em- 
peror, who  of  course  imputed  his  pardon  to  the  cle- 
mency of  the  crown  prince,  although,  himself,  perfectly 
convinced  both  of  Count  Waldemar's  innocence,  and 
of  the  treachery  of  Count  Burnhard. 

In  the  pitiful  detail  which  Count  Burnhard  had 
given  to  the  emperor  of  his  own  losses,  misfortunes, 
and  sufferings,  he  had  enlarged  upon  his  narrow  escape 
from  being  murdered  by  the  pirates,  "  a  fate,"  he  said, 
"  which  would  inevitably  have  befallen  him,  but  for 
the  interference  in  his  behalf  of  one  of  the  crew,  a 
person  who  had  formerly  been  under  obligations  to 
him  r 
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The  emperor,  at  the  time,  had  been  shocked  by 
Count  Burnhard's  ingratitude  in  not  using  his  utmost 
influence  to  save  the  life  of  this  man ;  but  the  Count 
assured  him,  that  "  he  had  abeady  vainly  interposed 
in  his  favour  at  Riga ;  that  he  was  the  Heutenant  of 
this  crew  of  ruffians,  and  the  leader  in  all  their  des- 
perate enterprizes  and  deeds  of  bloodshed,  plunder, 
and  crime  ;  and  that  it  was  considered  indispensably 
necessary  that  he  should  suffer  as  an  example  to 
others." 

The  emperor's  penetration  now  at  once  surmised 
that  this  "  lieutenant,""  this  "  ruffian  leader,"  to  whose 
generous  interference  Count  Burnhard  owed  his  life, 
was  Count  Waldemar ;  although  the  latter  had  never 
named  the  circumstance.  And  when  on  inquiry  he 
found  his  conjecture  just,  no  language  can  express  his* 
horror  and  indignation  at  the  perfidy,  duplicity,  and 
base  ingratitude  of  this  monster  of  villainy. 

The  shock  which  Count  Burnhard  received  when 
he  beheld  himself  again  haunted  by  Count  Walde- 
mar,— whom  he  had  hoped  was  by  this  time  hanged ; 
and  saw  him  not  only  alive,  but  received  at  the  im- 
perial court  with  the  highest  honour  and  distinction, 
we  can  neither  attempt  to  pity  nor  to  paint.  His 
mortification  was  complete,  when  the  emperor's  com- 
mand was  signified  to  him  to  appear  no  more  at  court, 
and  to  quit  St.  Petersburgh  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  He  attempted  once  more  to  appear  in  public 
at  a  grand  ball,  but  his  infamous  conduct  and  conse- 
quent disgrace  were  known.      The  finger  of  bitter 
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scorn  was  pointed  at  him  ;  the  galling  laugh,  the 
biting  jest,  the  cutting  taunt,  the  pointed  sarcasm,  the 
insulting  sneer,  assailed  him  on  all  sides ;  above  all, 
the  cold  contempt  and  mortifying  neglect  of  the 
courtier  crowd  were  too  much  even  for  his  effrontery 
to  brave  ;  and  in  less  than  four-and-twenty  hours,  de- 
spised and  degraded,  he  left  St.  Petersburgh  never  to 
return. 

Thus  did  his  villainy  towards  Count  Waldemar  in 
both  instances  recoil  upon  himself,  and  drive  him 
away,  with  blighted  prospects  and  ruined  reputation, 
from  both  the  courts  which  had  offered  so  fair  a  field 
for  his  ambition 

The  emperor's  courtesy  and  kindness,  flattering  as 
was  their  urgency,  would  not  have  detained  Count 
Waldemar  at  St.  Petersburgh,  had  he  not  found  that 
his  late  father  had  at  his  death  left  there,  plate,  jewels, 
and  property  to  a  considerable  amount,  which  were  now 
delivered  up  to  him  ;  and  the  settlement  of  these  af- 
fairs occupied  him  upwards  of  a  week,  during  which 
the  emperor  loaded  him  with  marks  of  favour  and  dis- 
tinction, and  previous  to  his  departure  offered  him 
office,  emolument,  power,  and  honour,  if  he  would  re- 
m.ain  at  St.  Petersburgh  and  enter  into  his  service. 
But  the  favour  of  princes  was  not  what  Count  Wal- 
demar sought ;  he  languished  to  be  restored  to  his 
affianced  bride;  and  the  youthful  Alexander,  spite  of 
the  air  of  courts,  could  still  sympathize  in,  even  while 
he  smiled  at,  the  ardour  of  the  lover,  who  sacrificed  to 
love,  all  the  attractions  of  ambition. 
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At  parting,  the  emperor  invested  him  with  the  in- 
signia of  a  high  Russian  order,  presented  to  him  a 
gold  snuff-box  with  his  own  portrait  set  in  brilliants 
upon  the  lid,  and  invited  him  to  return  to  the  impe- 
rial court,  with  a  flattering  earnestness  which  proved 
how  high  a  sense  of  his  merit  the  discriminating 
Alexander  had  formed. 

Amply  furnished  with  passports  and  every  facility 
for  traversing  the  Continent,  Count  Waldemar  at  last 
set  out  on  his  long  desired  journey  to  England. 

Previous  to  his  departure,  however,  he  had  received 
the  humble  submission  and  formal  apologies,  not  only 
of  the  Danish  consul,  but  of  the  civil  authorities  at 
Riga,  all  of  whom  would  have  been  dismissed  from 
their  respective  situations,  but  for  Count  Waldemar's 
good  natured  intercession  ;  but  they  were  frightened' 
out  of  their  wits  by  the  severe  reprimand  they  received 
from  the  emperor,  which  would  probably  for  the  fu- 
ture deter  them  from  ever  venturing  to  withhold  any 
appeal  to  his  imperial  justice  and  clemency. 

Count  Waldemar  also  obtained  for  his  worthy 
friend,  Mr.  Macdougall  of  Riga,  the  grant  of  some 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  most  essential  im- 
portance to  his  commercial  interests,  for  which  he 
had  long  been  vainly  soliciting.  He  also  forwarded 
to  him  a  letter  of  the  warmest  acknowledgement  for 
his  kindness,  together  with  the  formerly  declined 
diamond  ring ;  and,  in  humble  imitation  of  the  em- 
peror, we  suppose,  a  magnificent  gold  snuff-box,   one 
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of  the  many  which  had  belonged  to  his  late  father, — 
the  gifts  of  princes.  The  sight  of  this  royal  box  in- 
toxicated Mr.  Macdougall  with  joy,  and  it  was  proudly 
displayed  all  his  life  as  the  gift  of  his  "  noble  freend  " 
Count  Waldemar,  and  cherished  as  the  apple  of  his 
eye. 

So  rapid  was  Count  Waldemar's  journey  to  England, 
that  neither  the  letter  which  he  had  written  after  his 
liberation  at  Riga,  nor  that  which  he  sent  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh  to  Emily,  arrived  until  long  after  himself.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  war  between  the  countries,  all  direct  com- 
munication between  Russia  and  England  was  stopped, 
and  letters  passed  by  so  circuitous  a  route,  and  were 
subjected  to  so  many  delays  and  scrutinies,  that  they 
were  of  the  most  respectable  antiquity  before  they 
reached  their  destination,  if  indeed  that  event  ever 
happened.  Count  Waldemar,  who  flew  on  the  wings 
of  love,  straight  as  the  dove  to  its  ark,  from  St. 
Petersburgh  to  England,  far  outstripped  the  com- 
munications which  he  had  expected  to  precede  him. 
And  even  the  letter  which  he  had  put  into  the  post- 
office  on  landing  in  England,  by  losing  twenty-four 
hours  in  London,  which  it  reached  on  Sunday,  did 
not  arrive  at  Coniston  Hall  until  the  day  after  him- 
self. 

Thus  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  anticipate  that 
Emily  was  unprepared  for  his  appearance,  as  he  en- 
tertained no  dQubt  that  she  had  received  all  his  three 
letters. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

VICISSITUDES. 

*'  Thy  rise  of  fortune  did  I  only  wed, 
From  its  decline  determined  to  recede  ; 
Did  I  but  purpose  to  embark  with  thee 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  the  summer's  sea, 
While  zephyrs  play  around  in  prosperous  gales, 
And  Fortune's  favour  fills  the  swelling  sails. 
But  would  forsake  the  ship  and  leave  the  shore 
When  the  winds  whistle  and  the  tempests  roar  ? 
No,  Henry,  no !     One  sacred  vow  has  tied 
Our  loves  ;  one  destiny  our  life  shall  guide. 
Nor  wild  nor  deep  our  common  way  divide." 

PRIOR. 

Count  Waldemar  was  inseparable  from  Emily.  He 
could  scarcely  bear  to  lose  her  out  of  his  sight  for  a 
moment.  Like  a  miser  who  has  found  a  long  lost 
treasure  and  fears  again  to  lose  it,  he  could  not  sepa- 
rate himself  from  the  treasure  of  his  heart.  Like  a 
plant  grafted  upon  another  stem,  he  seemed  to  derive 
all  the  essence  of  his  life  from  her.  But  though  mi- 
serable when  absent  from  her,  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
perfectly  happy  even  when  with  her.  Some  secret 
drawback  to  his  felicity  appeared  to  exist.     A  cloud 
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hung  over  his  spirits ;  a  weight  seemed  to  lay  at  his 
heart.  He  would  sit  and  gaze  upon  her  in  silence, 
with  fondness  and  tenderness  unutterable, — then  a 
deep  drawn  sigh  would  escape  him,  as  if  some  cause 
of  sorrow  connected  with  her  oppressed  him  ;  at  times 
he  would  seem  as  if  about  to  enter  upon  some  painful 
subject,  and  then,  as  if  his  resolution  suddenly  failed 
him,  he  would  abruptly  quit  the  room,  unable  to  con- 
trol his  feelings.  Whole  days  they  passed  together, 
yet  he  never  adverted  to  their  marriage,  nor  urged  its 
early  celebration,  for  which  he  had  pleaded  so  passion- 
ately before  their  eventful  parting. 

Anxiety  for  her  health,  and  alarm  at  her  altered  ap- 
pearance, at  first  accounted  for  his  dejection,  but  there 
is  no  medicine  like  happiness,  and  that  grand  restora- 
tive soon  brought  spirits  to  her  heart  and  lustre  to  her 
eye.  Still  Count  Waldemar"'s  uneasiness  continued 
undiminished. 

At  last  Emily,  who  had  once  or  twice  unsuccess- 
fully tried  to  draw  from  him  the  cause  of  his  depres- 
sion, gently  reproached  him  for  concealing  from  her 
some  secret,  and  implored  him,  in  tones  of  irresistible 
persuasion,  to  confide  it  to  her. 

"  O,  Emily !  Long,  long  ago  ought  I  to  have 
told  you,  and  not  cowardly  have  shrunk  from  that 
which  ought  to  be  —  which  must  be  !  Yet  how  to  bear 
the  very  thought  of  parting  with  you !" 

"  Parting  with  me  !"  repeated  Emily,  turning  deadly 
pale.     "  Parting  with  me,  did  you  say  ?    God  forbid!'' 
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In  accents  of  the  most  passionate  tenderness,  and 
with  every  endearing  appellation  of  love,  his  anguish 
broke  forth  at  the  prospect  of  resigning  her.  "  But 
why.?"  asked  Emily.  "  What  new  calamity  has  be- 
fallen us  r 

"  Nothing  new, — but "  he  hesitated. 

Emily''s  countenance  underwent  a  total  change,  and 
a  pang  hitherto  unknown,  but  of  the  most  intense  an- 
guish, shot  through  her  heart.  "  But  you  wish  to 
break  off  our  engagement,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  con- 
strained voice,  as  the  deepest  crimson  suffused  her 
face  and  neck. 

''  Wish  to  break  off  our  engagement !  Wish  to  re- 
sign yozi!     O,  Emily  ! — you  cannot  think  so  !" 

"  You  yourself  only  could  have  made  me  credit  it. 
But  why,  then " 

"  I  will  tell  you  why,  dearest  Emily,"  interrupted 
Count  Waldemar.  "  It  is  because  all  my  property  is 
confiscated, — because  my  name  is  dishonoured, — be- 
cause I  have  no  longer  house,  nor  home,  nor  country, 
— ^nor  where  to  lay  my  head.  How  then  can  I  pre- 
sume or  propose  to  marry  you  ?'''' 

"  And  is  this  all .?"  asked  Emily  eagerly,  as  her 
countenance  brightened. 

Count  Waldemar's  looks,  his  words,  his  devoted 
and  impassioned  tenderness,  soon  irresistibly  convinced 
her  that  it  was. 

"  Then   it   is   nothing  ! — no   obstacle !"   she  said. 
"  And  we  shall  never  part !" 
'   "  I  knew  it !"  he  exclaimed ; — "  and  therefore  did 
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I  hesitate  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  knew  your  gene- 
rous nature  too  well  not  to  be  assured  that  you  would 
be  unchanged  by  outward  circumstances,  and  be  ready 
to  follow  him  to  whom  you  had  once  pledged  your 
faith  '  through  evil  report  and  good  report  "*, — through 
exile  and  poverty,  and  privation,  and  misfortune,  and 
death  itself" 

"  What  a  terrible  catalogue  of  evils  !"  said  Emily, 
smiling.  "  But  I  hope  all  of  them  have  already  been 
encountered,  except  the  last ;  and  that  it  is  far  dis- 
tant !'' 

"  Rather  hope  that  it  may  be  near — to  me  at  least, 
— for  absent  from  you,  I  have  no  wish  to  live." 

"  Nor  I  that  you  should, — not  absent  from  me," 
said  Emily ; — "  but  you  cannot  seriously  mean  to 
leave  me  ?" 

"  Only  till  I  can  win  for  myself  fortune  for  you  to 
share ; — and  God  only  knows  how  I  shall  ever  sum- 
mon courage  to  tear  myself  from  you !" 

"  But  there  is  no  occasion — ^"  she  began. 

"  Oh,  Emily  !"  interrupted  he,  "  full  well  do  I 
know  what  you  would  say ;  but  how  can  I  be  selfish 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  your  generous  disinter- 
estedness ?  How  allow  you  to  unite  yourself  to  me, — 
proscribed  as  I  am, — branded  with  the  name  of  trai- 
tor,— an  outlaw,  an  outcast,  a  ftigitive,  and  a  beggar. 
No,  not  a  beggar, — ^for  I  am  too  proud  to  beg ;  but  I 
am  poor,  and  almost  penniless.  How  can  I  wish  you 
to  share  a  lot  like  mine  ?" 

"  But  I  will  share  your  lot,  Conrad  !"  she  replied. 
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"  That  you  have  been  unfortunate, — that  you  have 
been  injured,  is  surely  no  reason  for  deserting  you !" 

"  But  I  would  not  render  you  unfortunate — I  would 
not  injure  youT 

"  Yes,  you  would, — cruelly,  irreparably, — if  you 
were  to  desert  me."" 

"  Desert  you,  Emily  !"  he  repeated,  with  deep  emo- 
tion, taking  both  her  hands  in  his  and  drawing  her 
towards  him,  as  he  gazed  at  her  with  inexpressible 
tenderness.  "  Desert  youl  Say  not  those  cruel 
words  !     Never,  never  could  I  desert  you  !*" 

"  Then  you  will  never  leave  me  ?"  she  earnestly 
asked. 

"  To  leave  you  and  live,  seems  to  be  impossible," 
he  replied  ;  "  and  yet  how  can  I  bear  that  you  should 
ally  yourself  to  poverty  and  wretchedness  .f"' 

"  Wretchedness  with  you  I  can  never  know ;  and 
poverty  we  shall  not  know.  Fortune,  or  rather  mis- 
fortune, has  remedied  that  evil.  You  seem  not  to  be 
aware  that  by  my  aunt's  death  I  became  possessed  of 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  and  you  know 
I  had  five  thousand  pounds  before  from  my  grand- 
mother, besides  what  my  father  agreed  to  settle  upon 
us.  So  you  see  we  shall  be  rich, — quite  rich  enough 
for  happiness." 

Count  Waldemar  had  not  heard  of  her  acquisition 
of  fortune,  and  he  smiled,  and  said  "  It  looked  as  if 
he  were  a  most  determined  fortune  hunter ;  that  the 
assurance  of  her  being  an  heiress  removed  his  scruples 
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against  marrying  her/'  Still  he  painfully  felt  the  inequa- 
lity of  their  condition  ;  and  the  thought  was  bitter,  that 
he  who  so  gladly  would  have  raised  her  to  the  highest 
sphere,  should  actually  be  indebted  to  her  for  subsist- 
ence. But  he  forbore  to  express  this  feeling,  so  na- 
tural to  man,  whose  proud  nature  loves  to  confer  rather 
than  receive  obligation.  All  else,  indeed,  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  enrapturing  prospect  of  being  united  to 
her. 

"  And  will  you  then,  Emily,  indeed  be  mine.^""  he 
exclaimed.  "  Will  you  at  last  give  me  the  long 
sought  treasures  of  your  love.?  Will  you  give  me 
that  dearest  of  earthly  possessions — yourself?" 

The  softly  whispered  consent  had  scarcely  passed 
her  lips,  before  they  were  sealed  with  a  fervent  kiss  of 
love. 

"  And  if,  Emily,''  at  last  he  asked, — "  if  I  should 
be  compelled  to  go  to  that  land  of  my  birth — and  now 
of  my  hatred — to  vindicate  my  injured  reputation ; — 
would  you  follow  me  even  there  ?" 

She  answered  him  in  the  beautiful  words  of  Ruth, 
"  Intreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  nor  to  return  from  fol- 
lowing after  thee,  for  whither  thou  goest  I  will  go, 
and  where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge  :  thy  people  shall 
be  my  people,  and  thy  God,  my  God." 

Long  did  the  happy  lovers  continue  rapt  in  that 
delightful  communion  of  thought  and  feeling,  and 
that  unrestrained  overflowing  of  their  hearts,  which  is 
perhaps  the  dearest  bliss  on  earth.     At  last,   after 
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musing  a  few  moments,  Emily  said,  "  But  you  speak 
of  returning  to  Denmark  to  vindicate  your  honour 
and  assert  your  rights.  Is  this  all  ?  Do  you  not 
mean  to  reside  there  ?  Is  Denmark  not  to  be  your 
country  and  your  home  ?" 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  few  moments,  as  he  still  held 
both  her  hands  in  his,  so  intently  and  with  an  expres- 
sion so  full  of  eloquence  and  feeling,  that  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  his  eyes,  not  his  words,  were  to  answer 
her.     But  she  continued, — 

"  I  ask  not,  as  you  cannot  but  know,  from  any 
doubt  or  hesitation  as  to  myself  Go  where  you 
please,  live  where  you  please,  do  what  you  please,  be 
what  you  please;  I  shall  be  yours; — yours  only, — yours 
for  ever.  But  I  wish  to  know "" — and  that  smile, 
which  was  enchantment,  here  lighted  up  her  beautiful 
countenance, — "  I  wish  to  know  where  is  to  be  my 
future  country  and  my  home." 

After  Count  Waldemar  had  given  the  first  vent  to 
those  ardent  feelings  which  may  be  left  to  imagination, 
he  answered  her  question  as  to  future  residence  in  Den- 
mark, "  No,  Emily  !  never !  I  have  tried  to  serve 
my  country  by  many  a  bitter  sacrifice.  For  it,  I 
exiled  myself  from  what  was  dearest  to  me  on  earth, 
— even  from  you,  my  beloved  Emily  !  For  it  I  have 
borne  pain  and  danger,  and  contumely  and  bondage,  and 
all  the  horrors  of  death, — nay,  of  what  is  far  worse  than 
death, — of  reputed  dishonour !  Never  again  will  I 
own  that  country  which  has  so  grossly  wronged  me ! 

VOL.  II  r.  T 
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Never  again  will  I  submit  to  live  under  a  government 
where  men's  dearest  privileges  and  possessions, — station, 
fortune,  reputation,  love,  liberty,  and  life, — are  at 
the  mercy  of  every  villain's  misrepresentations ;  and 
hang  upon  the  despotic  will  of  one  fallible  human 
being,  who,  however  good  may  be  his  intentions,  has 
scarcely  the  means  to  elicit  the  truth.  Besides,  I 
have  now  no  tie  to  Denmark  or  Norway.  I  have  been 
despoiled  of  all  my  property  there.  Strangers  now 
are  possessed  of  the  inheritance  of  my  ancestors.  No, 
Emily  !  England  henceforth  shall  be  my  country  and 
my  home !"" 

Vainly  should  we  attempt  to  paint  the  happiness 
of  the  re-united  lovers.  When  at  last  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  dinner  hour  necessarily  terminated  their 
interview,  Emily  archly  said,  as  she  rose  to  go,  "  Then 
how  is  this  settled  at  last,  Conrad  ?  What  do  you 
say  ?     Will  you  leave  me  now  ?" 

*'  Never,  but  with  life  !"  he  passionately  exclaimed. 

*'  Ah,  Conrad !"  she  said,  as  she  moved  to  the 
door,  while  the  smile  and  the  blush  contended  on  her 
cheek,  and  the  bewitching  glance  of  her  laughing  eye 
recalled  all  her  former  enchanting  playfulness,  ^'  I 
little  thought  it  would  ever  have  come  to  this  ! — that 
I  should  have  had  to  ask  you  to  marry  me  I" 

Unable  to  restrain  his  emotion  at  these  words,  he 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  covered  her  blushing  face 
with  kisses. 

"  And  be  refused  too !"  she  continued,  after  she 
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had  disengaged  herself  from  him.  "  For  you  know 
you  did  refuse  me,  until  you  found  I  was  an  heiress  !" 
Count  Waldemar  laughed,  and  audaciously  acknow- 
ledged, that  in  fact  the  assurance  of  her  being  an 
heiress  alone  had  reconciled  him  to  marry  her. 

When  this  controversy  and  its  issue  were  related  to 
General  and  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  the  latter  could  not 
help  exclaiming,  "  And  so,  Conrad,  you  magnani- 
mously resolved  to  render  both  Emily  and  yourself 
miserable  out  of  pure  genprosity  !  Very  sensible,  cer- 
tainly !     Pray  did  you  remember  the  lines, 

'  Inhuman  youth  !  thy  boast  was  poor, 
To  win  a  heart,  and  break  it  too  '  ? 

For  you  might  be  quite  sure  that  were  you  to  resign 
her,  Emily's  heart  would  break." 

"  And  so  would  mine,'"*  said  Count  Waldemar. 

General  De  Cardonnell,  on  the  contrary,  highly 
approved  of  the  delicacy  and  high  sense  of  honour 
which  had  dictated  Count  Waldemar's  line  of  con- 
duct, but  such  was  his  high  opinion  of  him,  that  he 
warmly  declared  he  would  sooner  give  his  daughter  to 
him  without  a  shilling,  than  to  any  other  man  he 
knew  with  ten  thousand  a-year. 

The  marriage  could  not,  however,  take  place  until 
a  due  interval  from  the  death  of  Lady  Melmoth  and 
of  Count  Waldemar's  father  had  elapsed.  In  the 
mean  time,  Emily  rapidly  regained  liealth,  bloom,  and 
cheerfulness,  Count  Waldemar  recovered  his  pristine 
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looks  and  spirits,  and  in  the  society  of  each  other, 
both  enjoyed  happiness. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  Count  Waldemar  was  to 
this  moment  ignorant  that  his  character  had  ever  been 
vindicated  in  the  Danish  court  from  the  imputation  of 
treason;    indeed,   he  was  utterly  ignorant   of   every 
thing  that  had  passed  in  Copenhagen  subsequent  to 
his  escape,  excepting  the  vague  and  unauthenticated 
reports  mentioned  in  the  last  letter  of  the  London 
merchants,  Messrs.  Watson  and  Goodenough,  to  Ge- 
neral De  Cardonnell.     He  thought  it  most  probable 
that  the  prince  royal  of  Denmark  had  heard  of  the 
fact  of  his  existence  from  Riga  or  St.  Petersburgh  ;  but 
if  so,  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  it ;  no  inquiry  con- 
cerning him  had  been  made  by  the  Danish  govern- 
ment.    Though  burning  with  impatience  to  clear  his 
injured  fame,  he  had  been  hitherto  deterred  even  from 
announcing  the  fact  of  his  being  in  life  to  the  prince 
royal,  lest,  by  causing  the  circumstances  of  his  escape 
to  be  inquired  into,  it  should  bring  the  abettors  of  it, 
the   Chevalier   Montauban    and   his    humble    friend 
Eric,  the  poor  turnkey,  into  trouble.     But  his  scruples 
on  that  head  were  speedily  removed  by  a  letter  from 
Montauban  himself,  dated  from  the  French  army  in 
Germany,  to  which  he  had  once  more  attached  him- 
self, as  the  service  of  Denmark  presented  no  field  for 
his  spirit  of  enterprise  and  ambition. 

So  long  as  M^itauban  remained  in  Denmark,  he 
had  not  been  able,  without  risking  his  head,  to  hold 
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any  communication  whatever  with  Great  Britain,  or 
consequently  with    Count   Waldemar ;    but   now   he 
wrote  him  a  detailed  account  of  all  that  had  passed 
after  his  departure ;  of  the  confession  of  the  English- 
man who  had  been  employed  by  Count  Burnhard  to 
forge  the  treasonable  letter;  of  the  discovery  of  his 
supposed  dead  body  in  prison ;  of  the  arrival  of  the 
reprieve  just  half  an  hour  after  the  time  fixed  for  his 
execution;    of  the  regrets  and   lamentations  of   the 
people ;  of  the  prince  royal's  unavailing  remorse ;  of 
the  disgrace  and  banishment  of  his  base  and  unprin- 
cipled enemy,  Count  Burnhard ;  and  finally,  of  his, 
Count  Waldemar's  own  interment  with  military  ho- 
nours in  the  burial-ground  at  Copenhagen.     "  Never 
man  ",  pursued  this  lively  Frenchman,  "  attended  the 
funeral  of  his  friend  with  such  a  merry  heart  as  my»- 
self,  when  I  followed  yours.     For  the  soul  of  me,  I 
could  not  resist  laughing ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  bend 
nearly  double  and  to   stuff  my  pocket  handkerchief 
into  my  face  until  I  was  nearly  choked,  to  conceal  my 
risibility.     This  was  luckily  attributed  to  excess  of 
sensibility.     '  Poor  young  man  I"*  I  overheard  an  old 
lady  say  to  her  gossip,  as  I  passed,    '  Poor  young 
man  !     See  how  acute  is  his  grief !     How  great  is  his 
internal  emotion  !"*     (I  was  shaking  with   suppressed 
laughter.)  '  How  much  he  must  have  loved  his  excel- 
lent friend!"  (There  she  was  not  wrong,  my  dear  Count.) 
"  But  to  conclude.     The  prince  royal,  after    the 
first  ebullition  of  unavailing  self-reproach   was  over, 
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began  to  think  that,  as  he  could  not  remedy  the 
injustice  he  had  done,  nor  bring  you  to  life  again, — 
(there  his  royal  highness  may  find  himself  mistaken,) 
— it  might  be  as  well  to  bury  the  whole  affair  along 
with  you  in  oblivion,  and  so  avoid  the  ungracious 
avowal  of  having  been  made  a  fool  of  by  a  knave  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  quietly  sit  down  in  snug  possession 
of  all  your  confiscated  estates  and  property.  In  this 
usurpation  he  probably  feels  the  less  compunction,  as 
you  had  left  no  issue  and  were  the  last  of  your  race ; 
so  that  in  course  of  law  your  estates  would  devolve  to 
the  crown.  Thus  all  public  notice  of  the  affair  was 
prohibited,  and  except  in  Copenhagen,  where  the 
wondrous  tale  was  universally  whispered,  I  believe  the 
truth  was  but  imperfectly  known.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  prince  will  readily  and  joyfully  re- 
store your  fair  fame  and  honours,  (I  would  not  answer 
for  the  estates,)  as  soon  as  he  is  assured  of  your  exist- 
ence ;  a  fact  which  will  remove  a  load  of  remorse  from 
his  mind. 

"  With  respect  to  your  honest  friend  the  turnkey, 
he  was,  almost  immediately  after  your  decease,  dis- 
missed from  his  situation  by  the  gaoler,  who,  I  plainly 
saw  from  the  first,  was  never  duped  by  the  substitution 
of  the  dead  body,  though,  for  his  own  sake,  he  was 
too  glad  to  keep  his  suspicions  secret,  as  his  negligence 
would  have  borne  the  blame;  and  however  rejoiced 
the  prince  might  have  been,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  you  had  got  off,  he  would  have  been  in  a  most 
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royal  rage  against  the  gaoler  who  had  permitted  the 
escape  of  a  state  prisoner.  The  gaoler,  however,  is 
gone  where  even  royal  rage  cannot  reach  him :  he 
has  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  No  doubt  you  will  won- 
der that  the  corpse  should,  even  after  examination, 
have  passed  for  yours.  But  when  you  consider  that 
it  was  actually  seen  by  no  one  who  was  familiar  with 
your  person,  excepting  the  gaoler,  the  priest,  the  turn- 
key, and  myself;  and  that  the  priest  suspected  and 
the  gaoler  discovered  that  it  was  not  your  body, 
(though  they  were  too  glad  to  keep  the  secret,)  and 
the  turnkey  and  myself  knew  it, — the  marvel  will 
cease.  The  official  attendants  of  the  expected  execu- 
tion who  crowded  into  the  cell  had  never  seen  you. 
I  immediately  commenced  my  post  mortem  examin- 
ation of  the  corpse,  upon  which  I  made  such  expedi- 
tious havoc,  that  even  the  owner  himself  could  not 
possibly  have  recognized  his  own  body,  had  he  come 
in  quest  of  it. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  honest  turnkey.  Never  man 
so  much  enjoyed  his  dismission  from  office.  It  was 
the  very  thing  he  coveted,  without  knowing  how  to 
obtain  it ;  for  he  declared,  '  that  he  might  as  well  be 
a  prisoner  himself ;  as  be  shut  up  in  a  prison  to  shut 
up  others.'  Made  rich  by  your  munificence,  he  re- 
turned free  and  happy  to  his  native  mountains." 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  was  of  no  interest  to 
the  general  reader.  Few  things  had  ever  afforded 
more  satisfaction  to  the  noble  heart  of  Count  Walde- 
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mar  than  the  assurance  that  his  reputation  was  tri- 
umphantly vindicated,  and  the  foul  stain  upon  his 
honour  completely  removed.  His  scruples  respecting 
addressing  the  prince  royal  were  now  at  an  end,  and 
he  forthwith  wrote  a  concise  account  of  his  escape, 
and  ended  by  a  manly  appeal  to  his  royal  highnesses 
sense  of  justice,  conjuring  him  publicly  to  remove  the 
odium  which  had  been  cast  upon  him  and  to  restore 
to  him  his  unblemished  name.  Count  Waldemar  fur- 
ther, respectfully  but  plainly  notified  that  he  was  about 
to  conclude  that  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Gene- 
ral De  Cardonnell  which  his  honour  and  aifections 
had  been  so  long  engaged  to  fulfil. 

Proofs  of  his  existence,  if  it  should  be  doubted. 
Count  Waldemar  of  course  engaged  to  bring  forward; 
but  his  letter  was  proof  sufficient,  for  his  rather  re- 
markable hand-writing  was  well  known  to  the  prince, 
and  when  it  was  delivered  to  him,  he  started  as  if  he 
had  beheld  an  apparition  from  the  other  world. 

His  royal  highness  had  indeed  heard  from  the  Dan- 
ish consul  at  Riga,  and  from  some  persons  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  the  report  of  his  re-appearance  at  those 
places  ;  but  from  the  blundering  account  of  the  con- 
sul, the  prince  had  been  led  to  imagine  that  some  im- 
postor had  assumed  Count  Waldemar's  name  as  a 
pretext  to  escape  the  hanging  he  so  richly  deserved, 
and  had  contrived  to  impose  himself  upon  the  empe- 
ror's credulity  as  the  real  Count  Waldemar.  The  in- 
credulity of  the  prince  royal  will  cease  to  appear  sur- 
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prising  when  we  consider  the  indubitable  testimony 
he  had  that  Count  Waldemar  was  dead  and  buried. 
The  emperor  of  Russia,  at  Count  Waldemar^s  parti- 
cular desire,  had  refrained  from  making  any  commu- 
nication to  the  prince  royal  of  Denmark  on  the  subject, 
lest  it  should  involve  tlie  generous  Montauban  in  dis- 
grace and  punishment. 

Once  assured  of  the  scarcely  credible  fact  of  Count 
Waldemar's  existence,  not  for  one  moment  did  the 
prince  hesitate  to  do  him  ample  justice.  He  imme- 
diately caused  his  innocence  to  be  formally  and  pub- 
licly recognized,  the  sentence  of  his  attainder  to  be 
reversed,  all  his  titles  to  be  restored,  and  he  conferred 
upon  him  besides,  in  testimony  of  his  merits  and 
his  services,  the  highest  honours  a  subject  could  re- 
ceive. • 

His  royal  highness,  further,  addressed  to  Count 
Waldemar  with  his  own  hand,  a  most  flattering  let- 
ter, expressive  of  deep  regret  at  the  unintentional  and 
unmerited  injustice  with  which  he  had  been  treated ; 
of  sincere  joy  at  his  miraculous  preservation,  in  which, 
his  royal  highness  observed,  might  be  traced  the  hand 
of  Providence,  that  had  protected  the  innocent ;  and 
of  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Being  whose 
mercy  had  thus  saved  himself  from  the  guilt  of  shed- 
ding innocent  blood,  and  taking  the  life  of  a  nobleman 
to  whom  himself,  his  government,  and  country  owed 
such  deep  obligations. 
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His  royal  highness  lamented  the  impossibility  of 
restoring  to  Count  Waldemar  his  estates,  which  had 
been  confiscated  at  the  time  of  his  attainder,  as  they 
had  been  sold  by  the  crown  and  secured  by  an  irre- 
vocable deed  to  their  new  proprietors,  who  could  not, 
without  the  grossest  injustice,  now  be  deprived  of 
them.  The  money  arising  from  their  sale  had  been 
paid  into  the  royal  treasury  and  was  in  fact  all  spent. 
A  considerable  sum,  however,  was  now  remitted  to 
Count  Waldemar,  although  nothing  like  an  equivalent 
even  for  a  small  part  of  his  property,  but  the  prince 
offered  him  a  grant  of  crown  lands,  thus  repairing,  as 
far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  loss  and  injustice  he  had 
sustained. 

His  royal  highness  concluded  by  cordially  inviting 
the  Count  to  revisit  Denmark  with  his  English  bride 
(to  whom  he  expressed  a  flattering  wish  to  be  intro- 
duced), assuring  him  of  unrestrained  liberty  to  return 
to  England  or  elsewhere  at  his  own  pleasure. 

This  gracious  autographical  letter  was  accompanied 
with  all  the  necessary  state  documents  of  the  processes 
which  had  been  gone  through  for  the  justification,  re- 
versal of  the  sentence,  and  re-instatement  of  Count 
Waldemar  to  his  titles  and  honours. 

Count  Waldemar  heard,  not  without  emotion  of  the 
permanent  alienation  of  his  landed  estates;  but  to 
Emily  and  her  father  and  mother  it  afforded  infinite 
satisfaction,  since  it  removed  every  tie  to  a  country 
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which  he  had  already  determined  to  renounce.  The 
money  refunded  by  the  crown  prince,  together  with 
some  sums  which  he  now  found  had  been  vested  in  fo- 
reign securities  by  his  father,  and  which  of  course  de- 
volved to  him,  altogether  formed  a  fortune  so  ample, 
that  when  united  with  that  of  Emily,  their  income 
would  amount  to  nearly  five  thousand  pounds  per 
annum. 

The  purchase  formerly  contemplated  of  the  estate 
in  the  vicinity  of  Coniston  Hall,  which  had  been 
broken  off  by  Count  Waldemar's  reputed  death,  was 
now  completed,  and  he  was  at  last  an  English  coimtry 
gentleman. 

The  joyful  preparations  for  their  union,  so  ardently 
and  impatiently  longed  for  by  him,  were  now  com- 
menced. All  was  bustle  and  happy  anticipation. 
The  lawyers'  quills  were  in  motion,  Coniston  was  in 
commotion,  the  whole  country  in  agitation,  the  whole 
household  in  busy  preparation,  the  bridegroom  in 
eager  expectation,  and  only  Emily  in  perturbation ; 
for  to  her  it  still  seemed  an  awful  thing  to  be  married. 
But  Count  Waldemar  had  drawn  from  her  a  blushing 
consent.  When  she  granted  it,  the  dying  gypsy's 
prophecy  rang  in  her  ears,  "  Never  shall  you  wed 
with  the  Count  Waldemar  "  ;  but  her  reason  resisted 
the  impression.  Her  heart  whispered  that  at  length 
she  should  be  happy.  Meantime  the  joyful  nuptial 
preliminaries   proceeded  prosperously.      Bride-cakes, 
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carriages,  horses,  servants,  liveries,  dresses,  jewels, 
favours, — all  the  gay  paraphernalia  of  the  wedding  were 
ready  provided. 

But  vain  were  all  these  preparations.  Death  inter- 
posed before  the  marriage.  The  wedding-day  was 
fixed, — but  before  that  day  arrived,  Count  Waldemar 
was  no  more ! 

But  before  entering  upon  the  final  catastrophe  of 
this  our  narrative,  we  hold  it  to  be  expedient  to  relate 
the  various  fortunes  of  divers  personages  who  have 
figured  in  its  pages,  which  we  shall  proceed  briefly  to 
do  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   LVI. 

THE  COQUETTE'S  FATE. 

"  No  penance  can  absolve  her  guilty  fame, 

Nor  tears  that  wash  out  guilt,  can  wash  out  shame." 

PRIOR. 

It  is  very  possible  to  be  great  and  not  to  be  happy ; 
to  have  all  our  fondest  wishes  gratified  and  yet  to  be 
miserable.  Such  was  the  case  with  Louisa  Went- 
worth,  now  Lady  Dartmore.  It  had  been  the  gran^ 
object  of  her  ambition  to  marry  a  man  of  fashion, 
fortune,  and  rank.  Her  wishes  were  accomplished, 
and  yet  vexation  and  disappointment  were  the  result. 
Her  disposition  was  naturally,  or  rather  habitually, 
discontented  and  repining  ;  and  as  she  never  sought  for 
happiness  from  its  true  source,  her  own  heart ;  in  the 
consciousness  of  doing  her  duty, — in  the  cultivation 
of  the  benevolent  affections,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
domestic  pleasures  ;  it  is  not  wonderful  that  she  was 
wretched  ;— and  wretched  she  would  have  been  what- 
ever had  been  her  lot.  She  would  have  been  wretched 
had  she  married  an  amiable  domestic  man ;  for  do- 
mestic hfe  was  her  abhorrence.     She  was  wretched 
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although  she  had  married  a  gay,  dissipated  man  of 
fashion,  whose  mode  of  life,  tastes,  habits,  and  pur- 
suits were  apparently  exactly  consonant  to  her  own. 
But  this  very  agreement  of  tastes,  produced  disagree- 
ment of  temper.  Both  were  extravagant ;  but  the 
extravagance  of  the  one  necessarily  curtailed  that  of 
the  other.  He  would  have  lavished  their  whole  mutual 
fortune  upon  his  hunters,  his  racers,  his  yachts,  and 
his  mistresses — uponMelton  andNewmarket — White's 
and  the  "  Hells."  She  upon  dress,  jewels,  trinkets, 
jaunts,  fetes,  equipages,  opera  boxes,  and  frivolities  of  all 
sorts.  Hence,  endless  quarrels  and  domestic  discord. 
It  was  not  from  her  husband,  her  home,  her  family, 
her  duties,  or  her  affections,  that  Louisa  sought  for 
happiness.  No ;  it  was  in  the  idle  acquaintances  to 
whom  she  was  perfectly  indifferent, — in  the  empty 
and  frivolous  career  of  vanity  and  fashion, — how  then 
could  she  find  it  ? 

From  repetition,  pleasures,  such  as  Louisa  loved, 
soon  "  lost  their  power  to  please,""  and  were  attended 
with  constant  mortifications :  because,  in  the  petty  but 
bitter  contests  of  fashion,  she  could  not  always  win 
the  triumph ;  because  some  newer  face,  or  perhaps 
some  unconscious  rival  with  more  charm  of  mind, 
though  less  of  feature,  would  carry  off  admirers  whose 
homage  she  considered  essential  to  her  glory.  Miser- 
able indeed  is  the  woman  whose  heart  is  set  upon 
running  the  race  of  vanity,  and  to  whose  happiness 
the  constant  stimulus  of  admiration,  and  the  incense 
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of  flattery  and  adulation  have  become  indispensible ! 
Such,  however,  was  Louisa^s  case.  Even  in  the 
gayest,  brightest  period  of  her  bridal  power,  when  she 
reigned  supreme  as  arbitress  of  fashion ;  when  the 
newspapers  teemed  with  her  renown — when  the  Dart- 
more  hat  and  Dartmore  mantle  were  all  the  rage — 
when  her  patronage  made  the  fortune  of  milliners  and 
shoemakers — when  her  follies  were  admired  and  imi- 
tated, her  grace  and  beauty  extolled  and  envied,  her  wit 
cried  up  and  quoted ;  when  her  parties  were  brilliant 
beyond  all  competition — her  opera  box  besieged  be- 
yond all  precedent,  and  her  smiles  courted  beyond 
all  female  toleration,  by  all  the  elite  of  fashion  ;  even 
then  Louisa  was  dissatisfied  and  discontented ;  even 
then 

"  Her  heart  distrusting,  asked  if  this  be  joy  ?"  ^ 

for  even  then  there  was  something  for  which  she 
pined,  and  without  which  all  the  rest  was  tasteless ; 
some  contumacious  rebel  who  refused  to  do  her  homage, 
and  bowed  at  the  shrine  of  another.  Like  Haman  of 
old,  Louisa  might  have  said,  "  Yet  all  this  availeth 
me  nothing,  so  long  as  I  see  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting 
at  the  king's  gate.*" 

How  much  more  miserable  then  did  she  become 
when,  as  time  rolled  on,  the  appetite  for  admiration 
increased  by  indulgence,  while  the  food  it  fed  on  daily 
diminished!  In  addition  to  her  temper  being  thus 
soured  by  disappointed  vanity,  her  pride,  though  not 
her  heart,  was  wounded  by  the  neglect  and  indif- 
ference of  her  husband,  whose  dissipated  life  and  al- 
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most  undissembled  infidelities,  piqued  her  irritable 
spirit  into  complaint  and  reproach.  There  was  a  time, 
indeed,  about  a  year  after  their  marriage,  when  at  the 
birth  of  their  first  child,  a  son  and  heir,  it  might  have 
perhaps  been  in  the  power  of  Louisa  to  have  awakened 
a  better  spirit  in  Lord  Dartmore,  and  to  have  made  a 
lasting  impression  upon  his  affections.  Contrary  to 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  his  character 
and  habits,  he  manifested  considerable  feeling  and 
agitation  during  the  progress  of  her  accouchement,  and 
never  left  the  house  till  it  was  happily  over,  and  until 
he  was  assured  she  was  doing  well.  He  shewed  great 
interest  and  fondness  for  the  infant,  and  his  visits  to 
her  room  were  most  assiduous  and  affectionate.  But 
the  tenderness  he  displayed  called  forth  no  correspond- 
ing feeling  on  her  part.  Had  he  been  met  by  her 
with  cheerfulness,  with  affection,  with  love  and  grati- 
tude,— had  he  seen  her  engaged  in  the  endearing  em- 
ployment of  fulfilling  the  first  sweet  and  sacred  duty 
of  a  mother, — his  heart  might  have  been  permanently 
touched  to  finer  issues,  and  Lord  Dartmore  have  be- 
come an  altered  man.  But  the  impatience  of  her  con- 
finement, the  fretful  peevishness,  the  querulous  com- 
plaints, and  the  heartless  insensibility  he  encountered, 
— above  all  the  disappointment  he  experienced  from 
her  positive  refusal  to  nurse  her  child,  together  with 
the  indifference  she  shewed  about  it,  so  disgusted  him, 
that  she  completely  drove  him  from  her,  and  he  re- 
lapsed again  into  his  former  habits  and  vices. 

Louisa,  too,  after  a  tedious  and  bad  recovery,  re- 
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turned  to  her  former  course  of  vanity  with  the  same 
avidity,  but  not  the  same  success.     Her  bloom  and 
briUiance  were  gone,  never  to  return.     In  consequence 
of  her  wilfulness  in  refusing  to  nurse,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  her  husband  and  the  advice  of  her  physi- 
cian ;  by  throwing  back  the  milk,  of  which  she  had  a 
great  flow,   upon  a  system  full  of  youth  and  vigour, 
she  brought  on  a  severe  illness,  which  permanently 
injured  both  her  health  and  beauty.     Artificial  roses 
might  indeed  be  resorted  to,  to  paint  the  faded  cheek  ; 
but  the  freshness,  the  fullness,  the  light  of  youth  and 
loveliness  could  not  be  restored  by  art.     This  was  a 
mortification  the  most  severe  that  could  have  befallen 
Louisa.     She  felt  it  bitterly  at  every  hour  and  every 
moment.     It  was  an  affliction  for  which  even  "  time 
had  no  balm,''  nor  the  world  any  consolation.     She' 
could  not  look  inward|  for  comfort ; — ^for  in  herself 
she  had  no  resources,  no  principles  of  happiness.    She 
only  gave  herself  up  more  entirely  to  dissipation,  and 
plunged  more  deeply  into  its  destructive  vortex.    The 
birth  of  another  son  again  necessarily  caused  a  tempo- 
rary pause  in  this  fatal  career.  But  again  it  was  resumed. 
In  search   of  gaiety  and  pleasure,  she  and  Lord 
Dartmore,    though    rarely   together,     once    went   to 
Cheltenham.     There  he  gambled  and  lost  his   for- 
tune ;  she  flirted  and  lost  her  reputation.     There  she 
unfortunately  attracted  the  attention  of  a  confirmed 
libertine  of  fashion,  who  had  destroyed  the  peace  of 
more  families,  and  ruined  more  wives  and  mothers, 
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than  any  fiend  in  human  form  ever  before  accomplished. 
Vanity  again  proved  Louisa's  bane.  Flattered  by  the 
idea  of  permanently  enslaving  him  who  had  won  and 
trampled  upon  so  many  female  hearts,  she  used  every 
art  to  surround  him  with  her  toils,  until  she  became 
entangled  in  his,  and  fell,  one  of  the  numerous  victims 
of  his  insidious  arts.  Whether  really  guilty  or  not, 
the  world  could  not  certainly  know.  He  had  the  art 
to  make  her  appear  so.  Soon  was  the  tale  whispered 
by  every  tongue.  It  reached  the  ears  of  the  injured 
husband.  He  flew  to  her  in  a  state  of  high  irritation, 
and  having  informed  her  of  what  she  was  publicly  and 
openly  accused,  he  commanded  her  from  that  moment 
to  break  off*  all  connection  with  her  imputed  paramour, 
and  never  see  him  more.  She  angrily  and  perempto- 
rily refused  to  obey.  He  still  more  angrily  insisted 
upon  her  compliance,  vowing  he  would  otherwise  part 
from  her  for  ever,  since  he  could  not  but  consider  her 
refusal  an  admission  of  her  guilt.  She  insultingly 
retorted  upon  him,  and  giving  unbridled  sway  to  her 
passions ;  resentment,  rage,  recrimination,  defiance, 
hatred,  and  what  is  far  worse,  and  never  never  is 
forgiven — contempt,  by  turns  actuated  her  bitter  re- 
proaches ;  until,  unable  to  bear  her  taunts,  invectives, 
and  scorn,  frantic  with  passion  he  broke  from  her, 
vowing  he  would  never  see  her  more,  and  abruptly 
quitted  Cheltenham.  His  departure  and  the  quarrel 
which  had  preceded  it,  with  its  subject, — of  course 
exaggerated  by  malice  and  idle  report, — were  imme- 
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diately  blazoned  abroad.  Her  husband  had  left  the- 
house,  her  seducer  was  received  into  it,  and  her  cha- 
racter was  irretrievably  ruined.  His  visits  were  osten- 
tatiously frequent,  but  affectedly  secret,  and  so  timed 
that  no  one  doubted  she  had  sacrificed  to  him  her 
virtue ;  and  at  last,  by  the  most  infamous  arts,  he 
actually  accomplished  the  ruin  which  he  had  long 
planned. 

But  as  soon  as  this  arch  deceiver  had  actually 
triumphed  over  the  destruction  of  her  innocence  and 
fame,  and  publicly  plumed  himself  upon  the  eclat  of 
his  infamous  conquest,  he  left  her,  as  he  had  before 
left  numbers,  to  shame,  repentance,  and  despair. 

The  first  intelligence  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe 
was  communicated  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wentworth,  who 
were  at  Esthwaite  Court,  by  the  morning  papers,  in 
those  dark  insinuations  and  mysterious  allusions* 
which,  while  they  affect  charitably  to  throw  a  veil 
over  the  scandalous  tale,  exaggerate  every  circum- 
stance and  make  it  appear  far  more  flagrant  than  the 
plain  unvarnished  truth.  The  parties  were  too  dis- 
tinctly designated  to  allow  of  any  doubt  being  enter- 
tained that  Lord  and  Lady  Dartmore  were  the 
"  fashionable  pair""  alluded  to. 

Dreadful  was  the  shock  Mr.  Wentworth  received 
on  reading  this  paragraph.  Perhaps  no  other  mis- 
fortune could  have  afflicted  him  so  deeply.  Against 
every  other  trial  of  life,  however  severe, — pain,  sick- 
ness, privation,   the  loss  of  fortune  and  friends,  the 
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disappointment  of  every  earthly  hope, — he  was  forti- 
fied by  true  philosophy,  and  the  genuine  spirit  of 
Christianity.  But  disgrace  and  dishonour ;  the  guilt 
and  shame  of  his  daughter,  overwhelmed  him  with 
anguish,  the  bitterness  of  which  those  only  can  conceive, 
who,  with  a  mind  and  heart  like  his,  have  felt 

"  How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  worthless  child." 

For  this  affliction  he  was  wholly  unprepared.  Its  very 
possibihty  had  never  entered  into  his  imagination  ;  and 
vainly  he  looked  round  for  support  and  consolation. 
There  was  none.  The  blow  fell  upon  his  heart.  Beneath 
an  exterior  of  calmness,  the  paleness  of  his  cheek,  the 
tension  of  his  brow,  and  his  white  and  rigid  lips,  too 
deeply  marked  the  intensity  of  his  mental  sufferings. 
Prompt  and  decisive  in  all  his  resolutions,  he  determined 
upon  setting  off  for  Cheltenham  the  next  morning,  in 
order  to  see  his  misguided  and  too  probably  criminal 
daughter,  and  if  possible  to  snatch  her  from  aggravated 
guilt  and  degradation.  Mrs.  Wentworth  resolved  to 
accompany  him.  Amidst  her  tears  and  distress  she 
could  not,  with  true  maternal  partiality,  forbear  from 
seeking  in  some  degree  to  extenuate  Louisa  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  husband,  against  whom  she  unsparingly 
vented  her  censure  and  accusations. 

"He  is  indeed  most  culpable,"  said  Mr.  Went- 
worth with  a  sigh,  "  but  in  a  catastrophe  of  this  kind, 
however  the  husband  or  the  seducer  may  be  in  fault, 
the  whole  odium  and  burden  of  guilt  fall  upon  the 
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wife.  She  alone  is  esteemed  guilty,  and  sire  alone 
suffers  the  penalties  of  crime." 

The  following  morning,  as  they  were  on  the  point 
of  setting  off,  the  post  brought  a  letter  from  Lord 
Dartmore,  dated  London,  stating  that  he  supposed  the 
tale  of  his  dishonour  had  already  reached  their  ears  ; 
that  his  first  intention  had  been  to  sue  for  a  divorce, 
but  for  the  sake  of  his  wife's  highly  resjTectable  and 
honourable  family,  he  had  determined  not  to  take 
this  step,  and  he  was  willing  to  agree  to  a  separation, 
(the  terms  of  which  he  proposed,)  provided  Lady 
Dartmore  would  engage  not  to  reside  within  twenty 
miles  of  London  and  to  give  up  her  children  to  the 
<^are  of  her  father  and  mother,  whom  he  earnestly 
begged  to  accept  the  charge,  and  to  receive  and  bring 
them  up  under  their  excellent  direction  and  examplg. 

Mr.  Wentworth  at  once  saw  that  Lord  Dartmore 
had  ascertained,  upon  consulting  his  legal  advisers, 
the  impossibility  of  procuring  a  divorce,  because,  even 
admitting  that  he  could  bring  proof  of  his  wife's  guilt, — 
which  might  not  have  been  practicable, — his  own 
numerous  infidelities  would  prevent  his  obtaining  the 
relief  he  prayed.  His  assumed  forbearance,  therefore, 
merited  no  thanks.  He  delayed  answering  this  letter 
until  he  should  have  seen  his  unhappy  daughter ;  but 
on  arriving  at  Cheltenham,  after  a  rapid  journey,  he 
and  Mrs.  Wentworth  found  that  she  had  left  it  several 
days  before,  with  her  children  and  servants,  and  had 
taken   the  road   to   London.     ''J'hithcr  the  wretched 
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father  and  mother  followed  her,  and  found  her  in  an 
hotel  in  Brook  Street.  Amidst  all  her  errors  and 
guilt,  they  could  not  but  feel  that  she  was  their 
daughter  still. 

Louisa  was  indeed  an  object  of  pity — she  was  truly 
miserable.  Too  late  she  saw  and  deplored  her  faults  ; 
but,  alas  !  it  was  the  consequences  of  the  sin,  not  the 
sin  itself,  that  she  repented.  She  had  forfeited  her 
place  in  society.  She  had  lost  that  for  which  only 
she  wished  to  live.  She  fell  the  victim, — not  of  an 
illicit  passion,  not  of  what  is  mis-named  love, — but  of 
her  insatiable  vanity  and  the  violence  and  pertinacity 
of  her  temper.  She  fell  into  error  from  the  inordinate 
love  of  admiration ;  she  persisted  in  it,  because  she 
was  too  arrogant  and  stubborn  to  yield.  Unhesitat- 
ingly she  acknowledged  to  her  mother  that  her  seducer 
had  at  last  accomplished  his  infamous  purpose  of  cri- 
minal intercourse ;  but  he  had  effected  it  by  arts 
which  might  have  shamed  the  arch  enemy  of  mankind, 
which  she  could  never  have  conceived  and  against 
which  she  was  powerless  to  contend.  She  admitted 
her  own  imprudence ;  but  denied  having  had  any 
culpable  intention.  Her  motive  had  solely  been  to 
gratify  her  vanity,  by  exhibiting  him,  who  had 
triumphed  over  so  many  female  hearts,  as  her  humble 
and  devoted  slave.  She  condemned  her  own  impru- 
dence in  receiving  his  visits  after  her  husband's  depar- 
ture, which  she  acknowledged  she  had  done  chiefly  to  set 
at  defiance  his  commands  and  prohibition ;  but  she  de- 
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flared  that  previous  to  that  period  she  was  perfectly  in- 
nocent, however  her  artful  seducer  might  have  made  the 
contrary  appear.  It  was  now  her  wish,  if  possible,  to 
become  so  far  reconciled  to  Lord  Dartmore  as  to  live 
with  him  again  ; — not  from  any  affection  for  him, — 
for  to  her  he  was  an  object  of  indifference  and  dis- 
like,— but  merely  to  regain,  in  some  degree,  her  repu- 
tation and  station  in  society,  which  otherwise  she 
must  for  ever  resign. 

Mr.  Wentworth  found  Lord  Dartmore  at  his  se- 
cluded villa  at  Richmond,  the  same  to  which  he  had 
carried  Louisa  with  the  diabolical  view  of  effecting  her 
ruin  in  order  to  serve  his  own  selfish  and  mercenary 
purposes.  What  were  the  arguments  which  Mr. 
Wentworth  made  use  of  in  this  interview,  were  never 
exactly  known ;  although  it  was  suspected  that  Lord 
Dartmore's  base  and  sordid  mind  could  only  be  moved 
by  those  golden  ones  which  would  minister  to  his 
boundless  extravagance.  The  result  however  was, 
that  he  agreed  to  receive  Lady  Dartmore  again ;  and 
therefore  he  joined  her  in  London  the  next  day,  part- 
ing from  the  lady  who  had  been  the  companion  of  his 
Richmond  seclusion. 

Lord  and  Lady  Dartmore  of  course  ostentatiously 
made  their  appearance  together  in  every  place  of 
public  resort,  during  the  very  short  remainder  of  the 
London  season.  They  then  went  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  they  lived  rather  nominally  than  really 
together ;  for  he  passed  his  time  almost  entirely  on 
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board  his  yacht,  into  which,  under  pretence  of  suf- 
fering from  sea  sickness,  she  never  entered. 

Lord  Dartmore,  however,  was  still  passionately 
fond  of  sailing,  and  he  resolved  to  profit  by  the  con- 
voy of  a  fine  frigate  and  sloop  of  war  which  were 
going  to  cruize  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  visit 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  isles  of  Greece,  and  possibly 
Constantinople.  As  his  noble  yacht  was  so  fine  a 
sailer  that  it  could  keep  up  with  any  king's  ship,  this 
voyage  promised  perfect  security  as  well  as  pleasure. 

Lady  Dartmore  had  not  the  smallest  intention  of 
accompanying  her  lord;  but  in  order  to  preserve 
appearances  and  to  make  a  parade  of  the  sacrifices 
she  could  make  for  his  sake,  she  pretended  that  she 
was  resolved  to  go :  but  before  they  reached  Ply- 
mouth, where  they  were  to  join  the  king's  ships,  she 
declared,  to  Lord  Dartmore's  unspeakable  secret  satis- 
faction, that  so  severe  and  unremitting  were  her  suffer- 
ings from  sea  sickness,  that  she  should  inevitably  expire 
during  the  voyage ;  and  consequently  that  she  was 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  determining  to  remain 
in  England.  From  Plymouth,  therefore,  his  Lord- 
ship escorted  her  back  by  land  to  his  marine  villa, 
near  Cowes,  and  bade  her  adieu, — returning  to  his 
yacht  in  abundance  of  time  to  sail  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  the  convoy. 

Lord  and  Lady  Dartmore's  two  sons  had  been  con- 
signed, as  their  father  had  desired,  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Went  worth,  who  had  taken  them  back  with 
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them  from  London,  and  with  them  it  was  settled  that 
they  should  remain.  Lady  Dartmore  spent  the  short 
remainder  of  the  summer  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
then  removed  to  Brighton  for  the  winter  ;  having  resi- 
dent with  her  a  Dowager  of  rank  and  fashion,  "  fat, 
fair,  and  forty,"  who,  although  not  very  scrupulous  in 
her  selection  of  female  associates, — ^from  her  high  con- 
nexions and  from  being  a  favourite  of  royalty,  con- 
trived to  maintain  her  ground  in  high  life.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  convenient  to  this  fair  and  noble  widow, 
whose  extravagance  had  sadly  dissipated  her  jointure, 
to  keep  house  at  the  expense  of  another ;  and  as 
her  countenance  and  company  were  invaluable  to  Lady 
Dartmore,  this  arrangement  suited  both  parties.  Still, 
notwithstanding  this  lady^s  influence,  it  was  a  part 
only  of  the  Great  World  who  would  receive  Lady  Dart* 
more.  Numbers  whom  formerly  she  had  known  in- 
timately, now  passed  her  unnoticed ;  and  from  those 
who  did  carry  on  the  unmeaning  intercourse  termed 
acquaintance,  she  met  with  coldness ;  real  or  fancied 
slights ;  implied  taunts,  or  offensive  allusions,  which 
her  proud  spirit  could  ill  brook.  If  such  were  her 
mortifications  in  intercourse  with  women,  she  found 
a  degree  of  freedom  and  boldness  in  the  manners  of 
men,  which  she  felt  to  be  insolent  and  insulting ;  yet 
it  was  not  sufficiently  marked  to  admit  of  her  openly  no- 
ticing it,  without  betraying  a  conscious  sensitiveness  that 
would  have  exposed  her  to  the  most  ill-natured  remi- 
niscences ;  and  she  had  not  address  enough  to  repress 
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it,  for  her  character  was  deficient  in  true  dignity, 
•without  manifesting  anger  and  hauteur ;  which  drove 
from  her  the  very  persons  who  ministered  to  her 
vanity  that  flattery  and  adulation  which  habit  had 
rendered  necessary. 

The  consequence  of  thus  being  surrounded  with 
men  of  hbertine  character,  whose  address  to  her  was 
unrestrained  by  respect,  was,  that  as  every  eye  was 
inquisitively  fixed  upon  her ;  every  tongue  ready  to 
point  the  shaft  of  slander ;  the  censorious  world  soon 
began  to  talk,  and  ill  could  Lady  Dartmore  endure 
these  strictures.  Impatient  of  her  precarious  and 
barely  tolerated  situation  in  society,  and  finding  it 
impossible  to  regain  that  pre-eminent  station  she  had 
formerly  enjoyed  in  it,  she  madly  threw  herself  from 
it  altogether ;  like  a  person  who  has  long  stood  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice  from  which  there  is  no  possibility 
of  receding,  and  giddy  and  desperate  with  the  prospect, 
at  length  plunges  downward  into  the  gulf  of  destruction. 

Various  causes  impelled  her  to  this  fatal  step ; 
but  perhaps  the  most  powerful  was  love.  Her  heart, 
which  had  never  before  felt  its  influence,  was  now 
touched  through  the  medium  of  her  vanity.  A 
young  nobleman,  of  the  highest  rank  and  fashion,  con- 
ceived for  her  a  passion  more  ardent  and  devoted  than 
any  she  had  ever  before  inspired.  And  this  distin- 
guished homage  from  one  whose  favour  was  contended 
for  by  all  the  rival  beauties,  and  whose  alliance  was 
sought  by  all  the  scheming  mothers  of  the  land,  was 
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SO  proud  a  triumph,  that  Louisa  loved  him  to  whom 
she  owed  it.  Her  power  to  inspire  such  a  passion 
may  seem  extraordinary ;  but  the  caprices  of  love  are 
not  to  be  accounted  for.  Besides,  although  Lady 
Dartmore  had  lost  her  dazzling  brilliance  and  trans- 
parency of  complexion,  and  her  exquisite  roundness 
and  loveliness  of  form,  she  was  still  beautiful,  and 
pre-eminently  elegant  both  in  person  and  manners. 
Her  youth, — for  she  was  only  three  and  twenty, — her 
grace,  her  delicate  and  regular  features,  the  fine 
contour  of  her  face,  the  beauty  of  her  eyes  and  hair, 
and  the  air  of  fashion  which  marked  every  look  and 
motion,  certainly,  everywhere  would  have  claimed  for 
her  the  praise  of  a  beautiful  woman.  It  was  not  by 
comparison  with  others,  but  with  her  former  self,  that 
she  suffered  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Thanet  had  never  seen* 
her  in  the  blaze  of  her  beauty,  consequently  his  admi- 
ration was  not  lessened  by  its  recollection.  His,  in- 
deed was  not  a  pure  or  virtuous  attachment ;  nor  was 
it  founded  upon  those  solid  principles,  and  those  qua- 
lities of  the  mind  and  heart,  which  alone  can  render 
love  permanent.  But  of  this  Lady  Dartmore  neve^ 
thought ;  and  the  violence  of  his  passion,  which  might 
have  forewarned  her  that  it  would  be  transient,  bore  her 
away  by  its  very  excess.  In  an  evil  hour  she  yielded 
to  his  importunities,  and  agreed  to  go  off  with  him. 

Not  many  months  after  this  elopement,  intelligence 
arrived  that  Lord  Dartmore  had  died  of  a  fever  which 
he  had  contracted  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  whither 
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curiosity  had  led  him  ;  and  soon  was  his  corpse  borne 
back  to  the  very  same  port,  in  the  very  same  gay 
vessel  in  which,  only  fourteen  months  before,  he  had 
sailed  with 

"  Youth  at  the  prow  and  pleasure  at  the  helm," 

buoyant  with  life  and  its  idle  projects,  and  thought- 
less of  that  death  which  was  so  soon  to  call  him  to  his 
last  awful  account. 

Had  Lady  Dartmore  adhered  to  her  duty  even 
a  few  months  longer,  and  not  have  eloped,  it 
would  have  been  in  her  power  to  have  married 
the  Duke  of  Thanet  and  thus  attained  a  station 
more  pre-eminent  than  any  to  which  her  highest  am- 
bition had  ever  soared  ;  for  in  the  ardour  of  his  un- 
gratified  love,  the  Duke  doubtless  would  willingly 
have  given  her  his  hand.  But  when  death  dissolved 
those  hated  ties  which  bound  her  to  Lord  Dartmore  ; 
she  had  openly  lived  with  him  as  his  mistress ;  con- 
sequently, marriage  could  never  more  restore  to  her 
honour,  respect,  or  even  any  place  whatever  in  female 
society.  Rank  could  not  give  her  that  dignity,  for 
which  alone  it  is  valuable.  Besides,  already  satiated 
by  possession,  and  alienated  by  those  faults  of  temper 
and  disposition  which  were  sensibly  felt  in  daily  in- 
tercourse ;  the  Duke,  without  refusing  to  make  her  his 
wife,  continually  found  some  pretext  for  delaying  it. 
These  delays  produced  resentment,  and  resentment 
quarrels,  and  quarrels  reproaches, — from  which  love 
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uniformly  flies,  never  to  return.  Reproaches  again 
produced  coldness,  and  coldness  confirmed  indiffer- 
ence, and  indifference  finally  terminated  in  aversion. 
Soon  a  newer  face  struck  his  fancy,  and  a  new  passion 
filled  his  fickle  breast.  A  new  passion  also  agitated 
hers  ; — ^but  hers  was  jealousy,  unfortunately  too  well 
founded.  At  last,  impatient  of  her  importunities, 
wearied  of  her  society,  worn  out  with  her  temper,  and 
fairly  driven  away  by  her  jealousy,  the  Duke  of 
Thanet  deserted  her  for  his  new  flame  ;  and  left  Louisa 
to  scorn,  repentance,  ignominy,  and  despair. 

Who  now,  of  all  the  gay  crowds  that  had  flattered 
or  followed  her  in  the  day  of  her  pride  and  power, 
drew  near  to  extend  the  hand  of  succour  or  the  voice 
of  pity  ?  Not  one.  Who,  when  she  was  forlorn  and 
deserted,— abandoned  by  the  man  whose  faithless  pro- 
testations had  plunged  her  into  guilt  and  infamy,  and' 
an  object  of  scorn  and  contempt  to  the  deriding 
world, — fit  only 

"  To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale;'* 

who  Stepped  forth  to  sooth,  to  succour,  and  to  save  ? 
Her  sister — that  sister  whom  she  had  so  often  con- 
temptuously pitied  for  her  inferiority  in  beauty  and 
in  dazzling  accomplishments ; — for  her  unambitious 
spirit,  her  humble  lot,  her  obscure  and  quiet  duties, 
and  her  want  of  rank,  fortune,  and  fashion, — that 
sister  now  proved  her  only  friend  and  comforter. 
While  Louisa  had  lived  openly  as  the  paramour  of 
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the  Duke  of  Thanet,  Elizabeth  had  refused  to  see  or 
to  hold  any  intercourse  with  her  ;  excepting  that  she 
had  addressed  to  her  two  most  impressive  letters,  re- 
presenting the  enormity  of  her  guilt,  conjuring  her  to 
repent,  and  turn  from  her  wickedness  and  Hve.  But 
now  Elizabeth  flew  to  her ;  found  her  in  a  state  bor- 
dering on  distraction  ;  soothed  her  wounded  spirit  by 
every  gentle  office  of  kindness,  charity,  and  sisterly 
love  ;  and  saved  her  vacillating  reason,  and  probably 
her  life. 

During  the  short  remainder  of  Louisa^s  wretched 
life, — which  from  necessity  was  spent  in  perfect  retire- 
ment and  obscurity, — she  occupied  a  house  in  the  vil- 
lage where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Torrington  resided;  and  by 
slow  degrees,  their  influence  and  example  awakened  in 
her  soul  the  spirit  of  repentance.  She  sought  consolation 
in  that  blessed  Christian  faith,  which  promises  pardon 
and  acceptance  to  the  truly  penitent.  O  !  had  she 
sooner  felt  its  spirit,  or  obeyed  its  principles,  she  had 
not  erred  so  lamentably,  lived  so  guiltily,  or  died  so 
miserably !  After  her  desertion  by  the  Duke,  in  order 
to  seek  oblivion  from  her  distracting  recollections,  she 
had  contracted  a  habit  of  taking  laudanum ;  which,  in- 
creasing by  indulgence,  undermined  her  constitution, 
and  brought  on  the  malady  which  terminated  her  life 
in  the  prime  of  youth ; — when,  had  she  been  virtuous, 
years  of  honour,  of  usefulness,  and  of  happiness,  might 
have  been  reserved  for  her.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
Louisa  Wentworth. 
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Her  orphan  sons, — the  eldest  of  whom  at  his  grand- 
father's death  of  course  was  Earl  of  Greatford, — were 
educated  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wentworth, 
whose  house  was  their  home ;  and  their  characters 
through  life  did  honour  to  his  training,  and  to  their 
own  rank. 

We  forbear  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  Mr.  Tor- 
rington  gradually  rose  to  merited  distinction  and  pre- 
ferment. We  have  already  said  that  his  learning,  his 
piety,  his  zeal,  his  indefatigable  and  zealous  services 
as  a  labourer  in  the  church  of  Christ,  obtained  for 
him  a  bishopric,  which  was  wholly  undesired,  although 
justly  deserved.  He  did  honour  to  his  pastoral  office, 
by  his  moderation,  his  charity,  his  tolerant  and  benig- 
nant spirit,  his  liberal  patronage  of  indigent  merit, 
and  his  unremitting  discharge  of  the  high  duties  of  hi& 
exalted  station.  He  saw  a  large  family  of  sons  and 
daughters  rise  around  him,  formed  by  their  father  and 
mother's  care  and  example,  to  inherit  the  kindred  vir- 
tues and  talents  of  both  ;  and  the  Church  of  England 
can  boast  no  more  eminent  divine  or  able  champion 
among  its  modern  worthies,  than  Bishop  Torrington. 

Long  before  the  wreck  of  his  sister's  honour.  Sir 
Percival  Wentworth  was  gathering  fame  and  laurels 
in  the  proud  fields  of  the  Peninsula.  From  first  to 
last  he  fought  through  those  years  of  battle  and  glory,, 
nor  ever  left  the  British  standard  until  he  saw  it 
planted  upon  the  towers  of  Paris.  With  characteristic 
good  fortune;  though  frequently  wounded,  he  was  never 
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actually  disabled  for  any  length  of  time  from  active 
service,  or  obliged  by  ill  health  to  return  to  England, 
excepting  for  the  short  period  of  four  months,  when  the 
army  were  in  winter  cantonments,  and  in  a  state  of  total 
inactivity.  But  he  repaired  again  to  his  post  as  one 
of  the  staff  of  Lord  Hill,  before  a  shot  was  fired. 

On  every  occasion  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
gallantry,  intrepidity,  conduct,  and  steadiness; — a 
quality  for  which  our  readers  perhaps  may  not  have 
given  him  credit,  but  which  he  manifested  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  in  every  campaign.  We  might  fill  volumes 
with  his  gallant  exploits  in  battle  had  we  time  or  space 
to  narrate  them.  In  short,  where  all  were  brave,  he 
was  distinguished  among  the  bravest ;  and  he  was  un- 
deniably one  of  the  very  best  cavalry  officers  in  the 
service. 

Again,  and  again,  was  his  name  mentioned  with  in- 
dividual distinction,  and  high  eulogium,  in  the  des- 
patches, by  the  commander-in-chief  He  rose  rapidly 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  receive  the  high  and  chivalrous  honour  of  mi- 
litary knighthood. 

Finally,  to  crown  his  career  of  glory,  he  fought  at 
Waterloo.  He  was  there  severely  wounded  and  lay 
long  in  Brussels  in  a  state  of  extreme  danger.  It  may 
easily  be  believed  that  his  anxious  father  and  mother 
flew  to  him,  and  watched  over  him  until  he  happily 
recovered.  A  few  years  afterwards,  to  their  great  sa- 
tisfaction, he  married  an  estimable  and  charming  wo- 
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man,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Arden- 
tower,  the  Lady  Jane  St.  Leger,  who,  at  the  period  these 
memoirs  commence,  had  not  appeared  in  the  gay  world, 
with  whom  he  enjoyed  every  happiness  this  world  can 
give.  His  buoyant  spirits  never  deserted  him,  though 
their  exuberant  force  became  sobered  by  time ;  and  the 
real  superiority  of  his  talents,  and  the  excellent  qualities 
of  his  disposition,  became  more  apparent,  as  years  and 
experience  matured  his  volatile,  but  honourable  and 
high  principled  character. 

Lord  Borodale  too  served  with  distinguished  repu- 
tation and  distinction  throughout  the  Peninsular  war, 
and  rose  to  a  high  military  rank.  But  more  of  his 
Lordship  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

THE  FUNERAL. 

"  So  long  ! — O  Heavens  ! — die  two  months  ago  and  not  forgotten 
yet !  Then  there's  hope  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlive  his  life 
half  a  year." 

"  The  funeral  baked  meats 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  table." 

HAMLET. 

We  have  already  said  that  before  the  day  fixed  for  the 
wedding  of  our  hero  and  heroine  arrived,  Count  Wal- 
demar  was  no  more.  The  prophecy  of  the  dying 
gipsy  was  accomplished — Emily  was  never  destined  to 
wed  with  Count  Waldemar  ! 

With  whom  then  did  she  wed ;— for  the  sibyl's  words 
proved  true  in  every  respect,  and  "  she  was  married  to 
a  great  English  nobleman  and  the  man  of  her  heart"? 

Gentle  Reader !  — a  thousand  times  had  she  vowed 
that  she  never  would  marry  any  but  Count  Waldemar ; 
and  yet  a  few  weeks  only  after  he  had  ceased  to  exist  5 
Emily  De  Cardonnell  was  united  to  the  young,  the 
brave,  the  accomplished  Earl  of  Harleston  ! 

How  this  wonderful  event  came  to  pass  we  shall  now 
briefly  relate. 
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When  the  joyful  news  that  Count  Waldemar  was 
ahve  and  returned  to  England  was  communicated  to 
Lord  Harleston,  his  uncle,  and  the  guardian  of  his 
childhood ;  that  aged  nobleman,  finding  that  the  Count 
had  been  despoiled  of  his  paternal  estates  and  titles  in 
Norway  and  Denmark,  lost  no  time  in  secretly  exerting 
the  great  influence  he  possessed  both  with  ministers,  and 
with  the  royal  mind,  to  procure  a  reversion  of  his  own 
title,  which  at  his  death  would  have  become  extinct,  to 
his  nephew  and  only  kinsman.  Count  Waldemar. 

True,  there  was  no  connection  of  blood  between  them, 
since  the  Count  was  only  the  son  of  his  wife''s  brother ; 
but  Lord  Harleston  was  attached  to  him,  not  merely 
by  relationship,  but  by  the  strongest  ties  of  affection, 
for  he  had  loved  and  cherished  him  as  a  son,  even 
from  his  boyhood.  It  had  always  been  the  wish  of  his 
heart  that  this  beloved  nephew  should  succeed  to  him ; 
but  he  had  refrained  from  urging  the  request  upon 
principle,  because  it  seemed  to  him  impossible  that  any 
one  individual  could  discharge  the  multiplied  and  in- 
compatible duties  of  a  British  and  a  Norwegian  peer. 
Now,  this  insuperable  objection  was  removed,  and  Lord 
Harleston  set  himself  to  obtain  this  object  of  his  wishes 
with  all  the  energy  and  activity  of  his  character,  and 
without  the  smallest  delay.  Such  a  boon  could  not  be 
refused  to  his  long  tried  services,  and  to  a  life  devoted 
to  his  country'*s  good. 

Scarcely,  however,  were  the  necessary  forms  con- 
cluded, and  the  patent  made  out,  before  Lord  Harle- 
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ston  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  Tlie  stroke  of  death  was 
ahnost  instantaneous ;  but  it  fell  upon  him  not  unpre- 
pared. Long  had  he  looked  forward,  without  dread  or 
alarm,  to  his  removal  to  a  better  world.  In  advanced 
age,  full  of  years  and  honours,  and  followed  by  the  re- 
grets of  all  parties  and  classes  of  men,  he  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers :  and  on  that  very  day,  which  had  been 
fixed  for  his  own  wedding,  Count  Waldemar  was  fol- 
lowing to  the  orave  the  mortal  remains  of  his  more 
than  father. 

Until  after  the  Count  had  arrived  at  Lord  Harle- 
ston's  house,  to  attend  the  funeral,  he  knew  nothing  of 
this  splendid  reversion  which  the  last  act  of  Lord 
Harleston^s  kindness  had  secured  to  him.  His  lord- 
ship had  purposely  reserved  the  communication  of  it 
until  the  marriage  of  his  nephew  should  be  completed, 
when,  even  before  the  honeymoon  was  ended,  he  ex- 
pected a  visit  from  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

Emily  had  seen  Count  Waldemar  set  off  upon  this 
melancholy  occasion  with  the  most  gloomy  forebodings, 
— and  they  were  literally  fulfilled ;  for  Count  Walde- 
7nar  never  retur^ied* 

The  late  Lord  Harleston  had  left  to  him  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  bequeath,  consisting  of  considerable 
landed  estates  in  Yorkshire  and  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  the  funds.  His  lordship's  Buckinghamshire  estates 
were  entailed  upon  a  man  whose  conduct  and  character 
were  notoriously  unprincipled  and  licentious ;  and 
Count  Waldemar,  having  often  heard  his  lordship  re- 
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gret  this  circumstance,  had  concluded  that  the  whole  of 
his  property  was  entailed,  and  had  no  expectations  of 
any  inheritance  from  that  quarter.  Great  was  his  sur- 
prise therefore  to  find  himself  possessed  of  an  earldom, 
with  an  adequate  revenue  and  a  noble  mansion.  His  new 
seat  upon  the  Lakes,  however,  was  certain  to  be  the 
frequent  and  favourite  residence  of  himself  and  Emily. 

Once  more  Emily,  instead  of  her  bridal  robes,  put 
on  mourning,  from  respect  to  Lord  Harleston's  memo- 
ry ;  and  thus  was  the  gipsy's  prophecy  fulfilled, 
''  Three  suits  of  sable  shall  you  wear  before  you  put 
on  your  wedding  gown."  One  had  been  worn  for 
Count  Waldemar,  one  for  Lady  Melmoth,  and  one  for 
Lord  Harleston. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  faithful  Ulric, 
uniformly  treated  rather  like  a  confidential  friend  than 
a  servant,  lived  and  died,  happy  and  contented,  in  his 
master's  house. 

The  Chevalier  Montauban,  after  the  termination  of 
the  war,  obtained  the  post  he  most  ardently  desired  in 
the  Schools  of  Anatomy  at  Paris.  He  was  induced, 
by  the  delicacy  of  the  manner  in  which  the  gift  was 
made,  to  accept  from  his  friend  Lord  Harleston  an 
excellent  house  in  one  of  the  best  situations  in  Paris, 
in  which  he  spent  his  life  in  affluence  and  happiness. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  leisure  to  introduce  to 
our  readers  the  amiable  and  admirable  woman,  whose 
charms  had  power  at  length  to  overcome  Lord  Boro- 
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daleWows  of  celibacy.     He  had  once  thought  that 
after  Em.ly  he  could  never  love  another ;  but  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years  this  second  attachment  took  slow 
but  deep  root  in  his  heart.     He  mamed,  and  it  formed 
the  happiness  of  his  life. 


I 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 


THE  WEDDING. 

"  The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious 
As  the  concealed  comforts  of  a  man 
Lock'd  up  in  woman's  love." 

MIDDLETON. 

"  Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  made  her  his  wife  !     Happy  the 
child  that  calleth  her  mother." 

ECONOMY    OF    HtMAN    LIFE. 

"  Smile  on  !  thou  wert  not  form'd  for  tears  ;  ^ 

And  if  their  trace  has  been 
Upon  thy  cheek  in  those  bright  years 

When  life's  first  hopes  were  green, — 
They  were  but  as  the  fostering  dew 

Upon  the  young  flower's  bloom, 
Which  nourisheth  its  brilliant  hue 

And  richness  of  perfume. 
Smile  on  ! — may  blessings  crown  thy  lot, 

Success  thy  bright  career  ; 
The  world  itself  containeth  not 

A  fairer  mortal  here.'* 

FIRST    LINES — BY    MISS   ACTOK. 

The  happy  wedding  day  at  length  arrived,  appointed 
for  the  union  of  the  Earl  of  Harleston  and  Emily  De 
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Cardonnell.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  merry 
month  of  May.  The  village  children,  dressed  in  their 
holiday  clothes,  had  been  eagerly  on  the  watch  almost 
from  peep  of  early  dawn.  The  girls  of  Emily's 
school,  all  dressed  in  white,  with  nosegays  in  their 
breasts  and  straw  hats,  and  bearing  baskets  of  flowers 
in  their  hands,  claimed  the  envied  right  to  strew  with 
roses  the  path-way  to  the  church  door  before  the  bridal 
party.  The  rustic  swains  had  enwreathed  the  old 
arch  of  the  porch  with  flowers  and  evergreens  and 
May  garlands ;  and  further  to  shew  their  attachment 
and  their  taste,  they  had  erected  a  sort  of  triumphal 
arch,  twined  with  the  fairest  flowers  of  spring,  and  the 
choicest  produce  of  the  garden,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
church-yard,  through  which  the  bride,  and  bridegroom 
elect,  were  to  pass.  It  was  however  shrewdly  suspected 
that  these  chefs  d'oeuvres  of  art — these  beautiful  arches 
of  flowers, — were  not  entirely  the  work  of  rustic  skill ; 
but  that  Charles  De  Cardonnell,  who  with  Percival 
Wentworth  had  the  honour  of  being  bridegroom''s  man 
on  this  joyful  occasion,  had  secretly  been  aiding  and 
abetting  in  their  direction  and  execution. 

Meantime,  the  bells  of  Coniston  church  rung  a  joy- 
ful peal ;  and  "  all  the  youths  and  smiling  maidens  " 
of  the  neighbouring  valleys,  "  clad  in  their  Sunday 
'tire "  with  many  a  gray-headed  cottager,  flocked  to 
join  the  villagers  who  assembled  in  the  church -yard, 
to  see  "  their  young  lady,''  as  she  passed  to  be  mar- 
ried to  "  the  noble  young  lord."     And  many  were  the 
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blessings  that  were  invoked  upon  their  heads ;  for 
Emily  was  adored  by  the  poor  and  by  the  tenantry ; 
and  Lord  Harleston  was  deservedly  popular  among 
them,  both  for  having  saved  young  Charles  De  Car- 
donneirs  life  at  the  peril  of  his  own,  and  for  his  liberal 
spirit ;  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  lower  orders  is  the 
grand  cardinal  virtue  of  a  gentleman.  Besides,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  Lord  Harleston  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  rare  power  of  attaching  to 
him,  wherever  he  went,  the  hearts  and  suffrages  of 
men. 

It  would  have  been  a  most  melancholy  wedding  to 
the  poor,  and  the  numerous  dependents  of  the  De  Car- 
donnell  family,  had  it  been  the  prelude  to  Emily's 
leaving  the  country,  which  her  active  benevolence  and 
judicious  charity  had  so  long  blessed.  But  her  home 
was  still  to  be  amongst  them.  Instead  of  losing  her, 
they  had  gained  another  benefactor  in  the  young  lord. 
And  the  joy  of  the  peasantry  was  testified  in  the  most 
hearty  rejoicings.  The  country  far  and  near  rang 
with  the  happy  news.  Barrels  of  ale  were  broached 
in  every  farm  house  and  hamlet ;  bonfires  were 
lighted  upon  all  the  hills,  and  the  vales  resounded 
with  the  sounds  of  rustic  mirth  and  gladness. 

Thus,  although  it  had  been  intended  to  be  a  very 
private  wedding,  it  proved  to  be  a  very  public  one ; 
and  happy  was  he,  or  she,  who  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  lovely  and  beloved  bride. 

Her  dress^  like  herself,  was   simply  and  chastely 
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elegant.  Her  luxuriant  hair  was  fastened  on  the  back 
of  her  head  by  a  beautiful  comb,  the  gift  of  Lord 
Harleston,  which  constituted  its  only  ornament ;  the 
parted  ringlets  shaded  her  fine  forehead ;  and  a  veil 
of  Brussels  lace  fell  from  her  head  in  soft  folds 
over  her  graceful  form.  Her  bridemaids,  two  of 
whom  were  Lady  Harriet  St.  Leger  and  Miss  Rus- 
land,  although  pretty  and  fashionable  girls,  looked 
only  like  her  attendants.  Between  them  she  appear- 
ed as  the  queen  of  the  Graces. 

Never,  indeed,  had  Emily  looked  so  beautiful.  But 
it  was  not  her  attire, — it  was  the  soul  that  beamed  in 
the  countenance,  and  lighted  up  her  soft  and  brilliant 
eyes  with  the  light  of  love  and  the  glance  of  sensibility, 
that  constituted  her  charm.  Spenser's  description  of 
his  bride  seemed  drawn  for  her. 

"  Behold  where  she  before  the  altar  stands, 
Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks. 
And  blesses  her  with  his  uplifted  hands  ! 
How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks  ! 
But  her  mild  eyes  still  fastened  on  the  ground, 
Are  governed  with  a  goodly  modesty 
That  sufi'ers  not  a  look  to  glance  away. 
Or  usher  in  a  single  thought  unsound. 
"Why  blush  ye.  Love,  to  give  to  me  your  hand, 
The  pledge  of  our  life's  band  ? 
Sing  ye,  sweet  angels,  hallelujahs  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  their  echoes  ring  V* 

It  was  not  without  great  emotion,  but  without  one 
tear,  that  Emily  went  through  the  sacred  ceremony 
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which  indissolubly  united  her  to  Lord  Harleston. 
Never  was  predilection  more  strongly  sanctioned  by 
judgement,  by  high  estimation,  and  by  long  and  tried 
experience  and  affection ;  and  never  were  two  youth- 
ful hearts  connected  together  by  a  more  ardent  and 
well  founded  attachment. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom set  off,  with  all  that  nuptial  eclat  which  unfor- 
tunately is  inevitable,  for  Hollywood  on  Derwent- 
water,  the  seat  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  RoUeston,  who,  as 
they  themselves  were  absent,  had  lent  it  to  them,  to 
spend  the  first  period  of  their  honeymoon  in  undis- 
turbed retirement.  Here  the  attachment  of  Lord 
Harleston  and  Emily  had  been  first  developed,  and 
here  it  was  consummated. 

We  have  heard  of  new  married  couples  who  count- 
ed the  tedious  days  of  their  bridal  seclusion,  until  they 
might  with  propriety,  return  "  back  to  busy  life  again." 
But  such  was  not  the  case  of  this  truly  happy  pair. 
Their  bliss  was  indeed  exquisite  and  perfect ;  and 
when  they  left  Hollywood  to  take  possession  of  their 
own  house,  it  was  with  the  conviction  that  their  hap- 
piness had  no  alloy,  and  admitted  of  no  increase.  But 
they  were  formed  for  happiness,  and  they  were  blessed 
with  it.  Years  only  seemed  to  cement  it.  Beloved  and 
honoured;  diffusing  and  receiving  bliss,  they  lived  amidst 
the  cheerful  circle  of  their  near  relations  and  valued 
friends.    Their  children  inherit  the  virtues,  the  tastes, 
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and  talents  which  distinguish  their  parents ;  and  at 
this  day  England  contains  no  family  more  happy, 
more  estimable,  and  more  honoured,  than  that  of  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Harleston. 


THE    END. 
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